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CONFESS I like to see the young 


growing enthusiastic over the treas- 


uted wisdom and eloquence of their 
forefathers. This is a natural and 
wholesome inspiration, and such as the soul 
can hardly drink in or catch without being lifted 
and expanded by it. Worth much for the 
knowledge it furthers, it is worth far more for 
the manhood it quickens. And I think none the 
worse of it, that it may do somewhat towards 
chastising down the miserable conceit now so rife 
amongst us, that light never really dawned on 
the world till about that glorious time when our 
eyes were first opened, and we began to shed 
our wisdom abroad. To be sure, the atmosphere 
of the past now stands impeached as being a very 
dull and sleepy atmosphere: nevertheless I rather 
like it, and think I have often found much 
health and comfort in breathing it. Some old 
writer tells us that “‘no man having drunk old 
wine straightaway desireth new; for he saith 
the old is better.” I am much of the same 
opinion. In short, old wine, old books, old 
friends, old songs, “the precious music of the 
heart,” are the wine, the books, the friends, the 


songs for me! 
HENRY NORMAN HUDSON. 
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ON THE TEACHING AND TEACHERS OF LITERATURE 
AND RHETORIC IN EMERSON COLLEGE. 


The motto of Earl Lonsdale, ‘+ Wagistratsu indicat virum,” 
may sometimes be reversed to indicate that ‘‘The man shows 
the office.’’ In writing of the teaching of English at Emerson 
College perhaps no higher tribute to its quality could be paid 
than to speak of those who, during the past thirty years, In 
the words of Woodrow Wilson, have taught our students “‘T'o 
drink deep and often from the old wells of English undefiled, 
quaff the keen tonic of its best ideals, and keep their blood 
warm with all the great utterances of exalted purpose and 
pure principle of which its matchless literature is full.’’ 

From 1881 when Henry N. Hudson, who thirty years earlier, 
had published the second edition of Shakespeare edited in this 
country—Verplanck’s being the first—began his work in this 
school, to 1911, thirty years later, under E. Charlton Black, 
who is now re-editing the Hudson Shakespeare, the compass 
has swung full circle, and at every point has indicated a 
teacher speaking with knowledge, sympathy and heartiness. 

It is not too much to say that literature and rhetoric have 
never been presented in a pedantic and perfunctory way here, 
as apart from the affairs of the day, but as an essential part 
of the very life of the English speaking people. 

These teachers have felt that the most direct path for the 
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student in appreciation and enjoyment of the literature of his 
people was direct to the wellspring itself, not to text books 
giving account of it; and that while it is desirable that he 
should know of such of the conventions as may be learned in 
a good preparatory course in composition, that he can never 
become a great or even pleasing writer by following the sign- 
boards that point to exact and exacting rules telling ““how to 
become an author in forty lessons.’’ The educated prig and 
dry-as-dust teacher has thus far found no abiding place be- 
neath our roof tree. All have been those who could say, 
‘‘Come, follow me into shining fields through which I have 
already passed, by streams whose waters I have already tast- 
ed.’’ They were bookmen in the highest sense of the word. 
To speak of them as Wordsworth did of books were not too 
high a praise :— 
‘*It is just 

That here in memory of all books which lay 

Their sure foundations in the heart of man 

That I should here assert their rights, attest 

Their honors, and should, once for all, pronounce 

Their benediction; speak of them as Powers 

Forever to be hallowed.’’ 

In its second year, when this school was known as the 
‘Boston School of Elocution, Oratory and Dramatic Art,’’ 
Henry Norman Hudson, then in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, began his work here as ‘‘Professor of Shakespeare and 
Standard Authors,’’ and taught for nearly five years until his 
death. His had been a life at the farthest remove from the 
cloister. His early years were spent on a Vermont farm, 
where his only advantages were such as came through the 
district school; but the discipline of hard, wholesome work, 
contact with nature, which led him to appreciate and under- 
stand Wordsworth, and the joy as a coach builder, of turn- 
ing out an honest, well-fashioned bit of handiwork, were 
worth more to such a character as his than ease and affluence. 
As a student at Middlebury College he was shy, reserved, and 
studious, but abounding in courage of convictions and full of 
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poetic fervor and originality. After graduation, as a teacher 
in Kentucky and a lecturer in our Northern cities, he soon 
won recognition. During the war he acted as Chaplain, and 
as a newspaper correspondent. Later he settled in Cambridge 
and spent the last twenty years of his life in teaching and 
writing. His first edition of Shakespeare in eleven volumes 
was notable for the critical introductions to the plays. In 


1872 his Magnus Opus, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Life, Art and Charac- 
ters,’ brought him much fame here and abroad. The Harvard 


Shakespeare in twenty volumes published in 1880 was his 
final work. 

A fellow teacher at St. Paul’s School wrote of him: 

‘‘The Ideal of a well-balanced man was so consistently ap- 
plied by Dr. Hudson, whether to an author’s work or to a 
boy’s education, that he saw indeed how excellent nature’s 
provisions are, and how good man’s will may make his des- 
tiny. These aims and standards come back again and again 
as we recall his noble, manly and eloquent words. He was 
poet, critic, philosopher, and preacher all in one, and his wis- 
dom was enforced by the loving example of his genuine good- 
ness.’”’ 

Of the many tributes that of Hon. E. J. Phelps from the le- 
gation at London in 1886 is most fitting :— 

“Student, Scholar, Gentleman, Christian, happy in his fam- 
ily, his friendships, his distinguished reputation, his well- 
earned success; not many reach the limit of three-score and 
ten with so much to be thankful for, so little to deplore.”’ 

In 1886 William James Rolfe, A. M., Litt. D., took the posi- 
tion left vacant by Dr. Hudson and for nearly a quarter of a 
century, until his death, was a lecturer and teacher in Emer- 
son College. From 1904 to 1908 he appears as ‘‘President’’ 
and for the following years, ‘‘President Emeritus.’’ His last 
lecture, given but a few months before his death, was as full 
of ‘‘sweetness and light’’ as any in the earlier years of his 
service, and shows ‘‘How far the Gulf Stream of our life may 
flow into the Arctic region of our lives.’’ Space forbids that 
we should attempt to do him justice here; but those who 
would read of the life and achievements of this man who pop- 
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ularized learning, humanized scholarship, and enshrined him- 
self in the loving memory of thousands may find the tributes 
of many friends in the November, 1910, Emerson College Mag- 
azine, a memorial number. Such a list of ‘‘good works’’ as is 
catalogued in the latest ‘‘Who’s Who in America’’ cannot fail 
to impress even the casual reader with the thought of his 
scholarship, rare critical sense, and genius for hard work, but 
cannot reveal that intimate and personal relationship which 
he held with his students, or the loving reverence which they 
brought to him. 

Daniel Dorchester, Jr., A. M., Ph. D., appears on the list of 
teachers in the catalog of 1891-92 and continues until 1895-96, 
when he re-entered the ministry and began again to instruct, 
advise and admonish from the pulpit instead of from the 
teacher’s desk. After his graduation from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1874 he became Professor of Latin and Greek at Mont- 
pelier Seminary, Vermont, but soon entered the ministry as a 
pastor at that place. Pastorates at Springfield, Vermont ; 
Hopkinton, Boston and Newtonville, Massachusetts, followed 
until he was elected as Assistant Professor of Literature and 
Political Economy at Boston University in 1885. The year 
1887-8 was spent in Europe in study, when he returned to his 
teaching work to continue in it for nine years. Since that 
time he has ministered to large congregations and influential 
churches in Pennsylvania, and Brooklyn, New York, where his 
learning, appreciation of the needs of young people, and abil- 
ity as a pulpit orator have made him a commanding figure. 
He was a ‘‘man of God’’ who might best be written ‘‘as one 
who loves his fellow men.’’ A large man in body, intellect, 
and spirit, he was a delight to look upon and to hear. Like Saul, 
he towered above his fellows, and David-like, he won and led 
them by his wisdom and friendship. With us his memory still 
lingers as, in the lines of Shakespeare’s Henry IV, ‘‘A wor- 
thy gentleman, exceedingly well read.’’ 

Prof. William G. Ward, A. M., came to Emerson in the 
school year 1895-96 and at once endeared himself to the stu- 
dents by his personal interest in their affairs. He received his 
A. B. and A. M. Degrees from Ohio Wesleyan University and 
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B. D. from Drew Theological Seminary. Later he went to 
Berlin, Germany, and to the University of Halle in Prussian 
Saxony, where he studied Shakespeare with Ulrici, Goethe 
with Hein, and history with Jacobi. His experience as an 
educator has been wide, and of far-reaching influence. He was 
Principal at Vermilion Institute, Hayesville, Ohio, and later 
Professor of History and Political Science at Baldwin Univer- 
sity, Ohio. As President of Spokane College, Washington, his 
work is well known, for he increased the attendance in one 
year from ninety students to nearly-two hundred and fifty. 
For five years he was Professor of English Literature at Syra- 
euse University, and for the past fifteen has occupied the same 
position at Emerson College. As a member of the Boston 
Author’s Club and Vice-President of the American Society of 
Friends of Russian Freedom he has shown his interest in af- 
fairs beyond the class room. Students of this College need no 
~ introduction to his writings, which may be catalogued as fol- 
lows: Tennyson’s Debt to Environment, 1898; The Poetry of 
Robert Browning, 1898; Art for Schools, 1899; Studies in Lit- 
erature, 1901. 

As a lecturer he is well known, for he has been a member 
of the Slayton Lyceum Bureau of Chicago and the Assembly 
Lyceum Bureau of Cincinnati; also with Mayor Pond of New 
York and the Brockway Bureau of Pittsburg. The White 
Bureau of Boston has found his services in great demand, and 
his name and lectures are well known to a host of societies 
and clubs throughout New England. Those who have worked 
with him, and for him, must always speak in the highest 
terms of the inspirational quality of his work, of its power, 
and dignity, and permanence. The mind and spirit of the 
teacher has given significance and durability to his teaching. 
After speaking of his work as an educator, it would be a pleas- 
ure to speak at greater length of his breadth of culture, the 
intellectual grasp of his subjects, and his genial winning ways 
and nobility of character, but it will be sufficient to character- 
ize him as ‘‘The friend of students.’’ 

Next in order following Prof. Ward, and still teaching with 
him, came Dr. Black. That we may preserve in our records a 
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complete statement of him and his life to date, it has seemed 
best to include here complete a biographical sketch from the 
Christmas number of ‘‘The Border Magazine,’’ Glasgow, ded- 
icated to Dr. Black :— 

Ebenezer Charlton Black, LL. D., F. R. 8. A., Professor of 
English Literature, Boston University, was born in Liddesdale, 
Scotland, June 18, 1861. He is the youngest of the seven chil- 
dren of the Rev. John Black, who was a minister in Liddesdale 
for more than half a century, and celebrated his jubilee in 1879, 
an event that attracted universal attention in the south of Scot- 
land and the north of England. The Rev. John Black was a 
man of strong character and commanding personality,—an un- 
compromising Liberal in polities. He had such literary power 
and vision that Dr. John Brown, the author of ‘‘Rab and His 
Friends,’’ wrote of him as ‘‘a man of genius and of God, he 
who first opened to me the Gate Beautiful from within.’’ He 
was one of the first, outside the immediate circle of their ac- 
quaintanees, to recognize the true poetic value of Wordsworth 
and of Tennyson. This remarkable country clergyman num- 
bered among his friends many of the prominent literary men 
of the nineteenth century. He was on terms of peculiar inti- 
macy with the Carlyle family at Eeclefechan, only twenty 
miles away across the moors from the Liddesdale manse, the 
mother of Thomas Carlyle consulting him more than once in a 
trying family affair. : 

Rev. John Black, himself a Glasgow University man, had 
pronounced ideas upon education, and allowed none of his 
sons to go to school. All his children read Greek and Latin 
before they were ten years of age, and he prepared them for 
college by instruction given often in Socratic fashion during 
leisurely wanderings up and down the woods and hillsides of 
the Borders. 

The youngest son, the subject of this sketch, after winning a 
Beattie bursary, went in his fourteenth year to Edinburgh 
University. Here he remained seven years, taking courses in 
science and modern languages outside the prescribed curriec- 
ulum of those days, and spending the greater part of one year 
in travel in Belgium, France, Germany and Switzerland. In 


>, 
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this year of travel he had his attention first drawn to America 
as a field of intellectual activity through friendships begun 
with prominent American scholars, noteworthy among these 
being Professor Sylvester, of Johns Hopkins University, after- 
wards Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford. 

Mr. Black’s life as a student at Edinburgh University was 
marked by high honors in the Greek and the Latin Literature 
courses conducted by Professors Blackie and Sellar, and in 
Ethics and Kantian Philosophy. Under Professor David Mas- 
son, in the famous English Literature class of 1882, which in- 
cluded J. M. Barrie, the novelist and dramatist, who has hu- 
morously sketched some of its happenings in ‘‘ An Edinburgh 
Eleven,’’ Mr. Black gained the University medal and four 
first prizes, including that given by the Old English Text So- 
ciety for knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, and the prize for poet- 
ical composition for a poem in offava rimaq on ‘‘The Scott 
Monument’’—a poem which won high recognition when pub- 
lished four years later. In 1881 he co-operated with James 
Oliphant (author of ‘‘Victorian Novelists,’’ ‘‘Richard Mul- 
caster,’’ etc.), W. Douglas Mackenzie (now President of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, Conn.), Andrew Seth (now Pro- 
fessor A. S. Pringle Pattison, Edinburgh University), Patrick 
Geddes (joint author of ‘‘The Evolution of Sex’’), Alexander 
Anderson (‘‘Surfaceman,’’ Librarian, Edinburgh University), 
and John M. Robertson (author of ‘‘Essays Towards a Critical 
Method,’’ ‘‘Christianity and Mythology,’’ ‘‘Modern Human- 
ists,’’ etc.), in founding The Symposium, the Edinburgh lit- 
erary and philosophical society, before which so many famous 
papers in every department of modern thought and research 
have been read. Of this organization he is now an honorary 
member. 

In 1882 Mr. Black went to London and began the study of 
Theology, Ecclesiastical History, and Hebrew, at Queen 
Square College, now Westminster College, Cambridge. Before 
long he retired to his native Liddesdale, and there, at Liddle- 
bank, on the borders of Eskdale and Cumberland, he had his 
home for seven years. While in thig pastoral solitude he made 
occasional contributions to the literary ventures of his friends, 
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and published a volume of original verse much discussed at 
the time, but long since out of print. As a Liberal he took an 
active part in the political campaigns of the Hon. Arthur R. 
D. Elhot, editor of The Edinburg Review, at that time Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Roxburghshire. His most intimate lit- 
erary friendship of this time was with Dr. John Beattie Cro- 
zier, author of the ‘‘ Religion of the Future,’’ ‘‘ Civilisation and 
Progress,’’ ‘‘History of Intellectual Development,’’ etec., whose 
father was a native of Liddesdale. 

Mr. Black visited America for the first time in 1890, and 
during the next two years he made extensive tours in Canada 
and the United States, lecturing on literary and social topies 
in many places. He spent one winter among the foothills of 
the Canadian Rockies, where the Rev. Charles W. Gordon 
(‘‘Ralph Connor’’) was then a missionary. In March, 1892, 
Professor Child invited him to lecture before Harvard Uni- 
versity, and he gave a course of public lectures in Sever Hall 
upon Shakespeare, Samuel Johnson, Byron, Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, Heinrich Heine and Sainte-Beuve—lectures that were 
afterwards repeated in Boston and before the leading colleges 
and universities in New England. Of these Harvard Univer- 
sity lectures Professor Child wrote in 1893: ‘‘I have never 
known a course in literature to be so eagerly sought and so 
attentively listened to. The interest of the hearers was equal- 
ly shown by the quality of their attention, which might, with- 
out exaggeration, be called rapt.’’ The success of these lec- 
tures led to Mr. Black’s formal appointment as Lecturer on 
English Literature at Harvard University, in which capacity 
he gave the Tennyson Memorial address in November, 1892, 
and in the academic year 1892-3 he covered in public lectures, 
which attracted immense attention, the whole history of Brit- 
ish Literature from Celtic to Wordsworth and Carlyle. In 
1894 he was invited by Richard Henry Dana to become Prin- 
cipal of the Language and Literature Department of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, a position he still retains, and 
in 1900 he was appointed Professor of English Literature in 
Boston University. In 1902, when the New England Con- 
servatory School of Elocution was merged in the Emerson 
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College of Oratory, Professor Black became identified with 
Emerson College, and at the present time he is President of 
the Alumni Endowment Association. 

Professor Black’s influence as an authority upon literature, 
education and moral and religious questions has been long 
recognized in England and in America. In April, 1902, Glas- 
gow University conferred upon him the highest honor in its 
power, the degree of Doctor of Laws. In June, 1905, he was 
elected to honorary membership in the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety. Last year he was elected to honorary membership in 
the London Author’s Club and the Royal Scottish Text So- 
ciety, on the roll-call of. which his name immediately follows 
that of King George the Fifth, both having been elected at the 
same meeting. In July of this year Professor Black was made 
a member of the Royal Society of Arts, London. 

Among Professor Black’s more noteworthy public addresses 
are those on Shakespeare, Celtic Literature, Swift, De Foe, 
and Macaulay, before Harvard University; that on King A\l- 
fred at the Millenary Celebration, 1901; that on Dante before 
Cambridge Conference; a lecture on Goethe at Association 
Hall, Boston; and an address on ‘‘The Interpretation of Lit- 
erature’’ before the New England Association of Teachers of 
English. His published works inelude ‘‘Early Lays and Ly- 
riecs’’ (Edinburgh, 1886), and many contributions to reviews, 
magazines, and educational journals. He is editor-in-chief of 
the complete revision of Hudson’s Shakespeare (school edition, 
40 volumes; Harvard edition, 20 volumes), now being issued 
by Ginn & Co., The Athenzeum Press, Boston. 

At Ravelston Park, Edinburgh, 1893, Professor Black was 
married to Agnes Knox, at that time Lecturer on Elocution 
and Literary Interpretation, Government School of Pedagogy, 
Toronto. They have three children, Margaret Charlton, John 
Gavin (died 1903), and Knox Charlton. 

Mrs. Black, who now holds the Snow Professorship of Ora- 
tory, at Boston University, is also a regular teacher on the 
staff at Emerson College, where her rare appreciation of lit- 
erature and nobility of character serve through her teaching in 
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expressional studies to point to higher realms, and lead the 
way to greater endeavor and finer ideals. 

Miss Gertrude Chamberlin, E. C. O. 96, became a member 
of the College faculty in 1901 and is still teaching here. She 
has given courses in ‘‘Victorian Literature,’’ ‘‘ Victorian 
Prose,’’ ‘‘Browning, Tennyson and the Pre-Raphaelite Poets,’’ 
‘‘Development of the English Novel,’’ ‘‘The Novel from Dick- 
ens to Meredith,’’ and ‘‘The Essay from Carlyle to Mathew 
Arnold.’’ Miss Chamberlin received her training for her 
special field of work at Columbia University, Radcliffe Col- 
lege and Oxford University, ‘‘and,’’ as she laughingly adds, 
‘‘at the Boston Browning Society.’’ The hundreds who are 
teaching the Emerson Physical Culture Exercises throughout 
the country will gratefully remember her as the one who ar- 
ranged and adapted ‘‘The Emerson College Chansonnettes.’’ 
Her teaching has such rare illumination and sympathetic qual- 
ities, with insight added to knowledge, that her students are 
fain to paraphrase Samuel Johnson’s tribute to Goldsmith and 
say: ‘‘She has left scarcely any style of writing untouched, 
and touches nothing that she does not adorn.’’ 

The name of Rev. William R. Alger should be mentioned in 
connection with the teachers of literature, for he conducted 
courses of lectures for five years, from 1881, on ‘‘Literature’’: 
‘Its Relation to Human Life and Experience’’ and ‘‘Del- 
sarte’s Philosophy of Expression.’’ His work as a lecturer is 
so well known, and his writings: ‘‘Introduction to the Poetry 
of the Orient,’’ ‘‘Friendships of Women’’ and ‘“‘Metrical 
Specimens of the Thought, Sentiment and Fancy of the East,’’ 
were so widely read at the time that he must have made a 
strong contribution to the beginnings of a school where liter- 
ature has always been taught in its relation to the deeper 
meanings of life. 

Contemporary with all of the above, President Henry Law- 
rence Southwick should be mentioned as one whose work as 
a teacher has touched every department. Aside from his work 
as an executive, he has labored mostly in the field of expres- 
sion, but his course in ‘‘Dickens,’’ at present, and in other 
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branches of English literature in the past, demand more than 
a passing recognition in this article. 

As in the ease of Dr. Rolfe, much space would be given to 
his work and influence at this time, but for the fact that it was 
treated at length in the January number of the Emerson Col- 
lege Magazine of the present year. His far-reaching influence 
as a lecturer and teacher, his forceful personality, and fine 
quality of leadership have all so wrought upon, and into, the 
teaching of the other members of the faculty that it would 
be difficult in such an article as this to give it too great praise 
or to tell of that accomplished by the specialists in literature 
and rhetoric without acknowledging their indebtedness to 
him. Ags introductory to the longer article mentioned above, 
a mere synopsis of his work will be given here. 

He was a member of the staff of the Boston Herald from 
1880 to 1887. In 1881 he won the Old South Prize by an 
essay entitled ‘‘The Policy of the Massachusetts Colonists to- 
wards Quakers.’’ Later he lectured in the Old South Course 
and was President of The Old South Historical Society. He 
has taught in Emerson College since his graduation in 1887, 
with the exception of two periods of absence, the first in 1888, 
when he taught at the William Penn Charter School in Phil- 
adelphia, and again from 1897 to 1900, when he was Master in 
English in the same school after a year in dramatic study in 
this country and England in the company of the famous Au- 
gcustin Daly. 

He has taught at Bates College, and the Ogontz School for 
Girls near Philadelphia, and has conducted Summer Sessions 
at Martha’s Vineyard Institute, Glens Falls, New York, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Monteagle, Tennessee, and the University 
of Tennessee. 

As a lecturer he is known in many institutions in nearly 
every state in the Union, at chautauquas, teachers’ conventions 
and institutes. 

His dramatic and oratoric power, knowledge of men and 
books, and sympathetic understanding of the needs of stu- 
dents, have made him a source of help and incentive alike to 
pupils and teachers. 


WILLIAM JAMES ROLFE 
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Those who have taught Rhetoric and Composition have from 
first to last been more concerned with the spirit that maketh 
alive, than in following the letter of the law that too often 
killeth. Lovers of literature, they have added taste and in- 
spiration to exactness. 

Miss Ellen W. Clark, formerly a teacher at Vassar College, 
and later a lecturer on hterary topics, was, in 1887, the first 
teacher of rhetoric noted in the catalog, although it is prob- 
able that Miss Laura M. Saunderson, A. M., assistant to Dr. 
Hudson, taught more or less composition. 

In 1888 Miss Cora Marsland, E. C. O. ’88, taught English 
literature. She has since been an instructor in the Iowa State 
College and the State Normal School at Emporia, Kansas. In 
the same year Fordyce Cleaves, A. B., and Miss Carrie Berry 
Phelps, E. C. O. ’88, taught rhetoric in Emerson College. The 
former taught after this in Denver State Normal School, and 
is now at the University of Colorado. Miss Phelps was Pro- 
fessor of Elocution at Adrian College, Michigan, later at Em- 
poria, Kansas, and is now at the Baptist University for 
Women, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Those who have come under the instruction of Prof. Walter 


Bradley Tripp in literature and dramatic studies will not be 
surprised to know that he started his course as a teacher in 


Emerson College by having charge of the rhetoric for three 
years. His range of subjects has been wide, from this subject 
to History of English Literature, English Drama, Literary 
Analysis, Elocution and Forensics. He has taught at the Bos- 
ton University Law School, Boston College, and in Summer 
Schools at Virginia, Glens Falls, New York, Cottage City, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and Boston. Of the latter he has been 
Director for several years. Clear, keen, critical, helpful, his 
courses are at once a delight, and a well known professor at 
Harvard said: ‘‘He is at the same time a most successful 
teacher and an artist in public work; a rare combination.’’ 
Of those who specialized as rhetoric teachers and lecturers, 
probably the best known was Hon. John W. Dickinson, LU. 
D., a graduate of Williams College under the celebrated Mark 
Hopkins. Dr. Dickinson had been Principal of the Massa- 
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chusetts State Normal School at Westfield, and Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education for seventeen years. 
He was a gentleman of the old school, whose very look and 
dress impressed one with his ability to expound in a logieal, 
forceful fashion, and to bring to bear on any subject a keen, 
highly trained mind that drove unerringly to the point. He 
taught for twelve years in the College. 

Ralph Waldo Trine, A. M., a graduate of Knox College, and 
a student at Emerson, taught rhetoric in 1892-93. His work 
as author of ‘‘The Life Books’’ since, is too well known to 
need comment, for thousands have read with delight and spir- 
itual profit ‘‘What all the World’s a-Seeking,’’ ‘‘In Tune with 
the Infinite,’’ ‘‘The Land of Living Men,’’ and others that 
have been published in translation in as many as ten different 
countries. 

Miss Maude Masson, E. C. O. 798, now Mrs. Sidney Lanier, 
taught rhetoric one year, and was followed by Miss Catherine 
Tinker, E. C. O. ’97, who is now in the Hartford, Connecticut 
High Sehool. Miss Frances Tobey, B. 8., a graduate of Emer- 
son in 1899, taught Composition in 1900 and was followed by 
Charles Wakefield Paul, E. C. O. ’97, who taught also Logie 
and Parliamentary Law. Mr. Paul was one of the most thor- 
ough and painstaking teachers ever in this department. With 
a highly trained, philosophical mind, he always went to the 
root of things, and stood for intellectual honesty to those who 
were privileged to know him as a student and teacher. He is 
now on the faculty of the University of Virginia. 

Mr. J. A. Garber, E. C. O. ’07, and Mrs. Anna E. Marmein, 
E. C. O. ’06, followed Mr. Paul, and rendered most excellent 
service as short term teachers, although their names do not 
appear in the catalog. 

The present head of the rhetoric department, Dean Ross, 
received his inspiration for literature and expressional studies 
under well known teachers at Oberlin College, and graduated 
from Emerson in 1897. For eleven years he taught as in- 
structor, Master in English and Acting Principal at Worcester 
Academy, Mass., one of the finest of our New England pre- 
paratory schools. He has taught Rhetoric, English Language, 
and Literature for the past three years, in addition to his 
executive work, at Emerson College. H. S. ROSS. 
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Dust on” Bonks 


LANTWISE one long starbeam finds 
Access through the jealous blinds, 
Lingeringly, lance at rest 
On the Poet loved the best, 
Feeling softly domn the shelves 
Where my books reveal themselves; 
And, beneath its trembling glon, 
Faint, fine blooms, like plum-mist show— 
Dust o’ Books, I love you so! 


Wrecks of olden minstrelsy 

When the lilting tide is lee, 

Ride at flood into our cove 

To protest unaltered love; 

Or, diffused into the night, 

Some sweet Spirit of the Past, 
Poising in an airy flight, 

Doth behold a home at last 

Here nith books he fathered when 
He mas tangible to men 

—Mew his soul up in some sphere 
When he might be basking here !— 
Now the Lady Moon looks in, 
Searching mith her finger thin 

To detect the gentle fluff 

From some rose of long ago, 
Which, once found, doth seem enough 
To provoke her tenderest glow— 
Dust 0’ Books, she loves you so! 


Dust? Nay, their own ashes rest 
On the norks their love caressed: 
Out of linen and levant 

Thoughts of masters emanant, 
From the outer wash of air 

Their sweet ashes settled there ! 
This is creed to all of us 

And dust of earth, unluminous, 
Hath no gold like this we know 
Of an otherworldly glow— 

Dust o’ Books, we love you so! 


ARTHUR UPSON. 
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PRESIDENT SOUTHWICK’S OPENING DAY ADDRESS. 

Once again it is my privilege to give the opening word of 
welcome to the students. Believe me, it is very warm and 
real. 

We come together in new surroundings. Neither student 
nor teacher feels quite at home yet—I confess that I do not 
myself. But we shall all feel at home in a little while, and as- 
sociations and memories will do their magic work amid these 
walls and spaces even as they did in old Berkeley Hall, and 
in the more recent days at Chickering. ‘Home is where we love 
and work, achieve and grow. A college was never made by 
brick and stone, by hall and campus; but by heart-beats and 
brain-throbs, by the men and women who gave it direction, by 
its essential spirit, and the traditions of generations of student 
life. It is this that gives individuality to every institution 
that survives the changes of the years. It is this that makes 
Emerson unique; and in the Emerson spirit we welcome you. 

You come to us plastic, receptive, eager, asking Emerson to 
do for you what she has done for your predecessors.’ We feel 
the obligation, and, under God and with your help, we will 
meet it. With the wisdom and strength that we pray for and 
with your help we will kindle into flame the gift that is in you. 
With your help we will do this—without your help it is im- 
possible. 

You say, ‘‘Here am I. What are you going to do with 
me? Educate me?’’ No. No man can educate you. We can 
supply the stimulus and we can give you direction; but you 
educate yourself or remain forever uneducated. No transmis- 
sion of knowledge or power is possible. There can be no hy- 
podermic injection of ideas, no brain massage. Only your 
own desire, plus vigorous mental and spiritual reactions upon 
the truths with which you are confronted, can mean education 
for you. No scholar may bequeath his learning; no artist may 
transfer his gift and skill! The god-like presence of Webster, 
the marvelous melody of the knightly Phillips, the Roman dig- 
nity of McCullough, the fine old lace of the art of Booth, live 
only as a precious perfumed memory—as the faint and linger- 
ing melody of a note that has been struck. Salvini’s genius, 
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the flash and fire of Beecher’s eloquence are but memories. 
The arts of the spoken word are incandescent. If you would 
have the gift that is in you kindled into flame, it is our part to 
blow the flame—yours to supply the other elements of com- 
bustion. Education is ever an awakening to personal reac- 
tions—never a transmission. Every thirty years the race goes 
back to the cradle; and, save that it has some new facts to 
react upon, begins its progress afresh. | 

You are of the battalions of youth that march joyously on- 
ward over the graves of the fathers; you are the youth that 
will possess the world. You will shape it anew with your 


ideals and your vigorous life, with your divine recklessness 
that unchilled by fear or defeat can throw itself utterly into 


an action, let the results be what they may. You are the hope 
of this gray, conservative old world; and if it sinks not into 
decrepit conservatism and deadening conformity it will be 
you who will save it. Those of you who enter here are the 
hope of this College. You will maintain and make more splen- 
did its traditions, its loyalty, its human helpfulness; or you 
will dim its lustre and prepare its decay. 

By allying yourself with a school of the spoken word you 
stand within the portals of a profession. What will you make 
of it? Will you magnify your calling, make it felt of men, 
enlarge its usefulness, crown it with honor; or will you be- 
little it, and make the way harder for your contemporaries, 
and for all who follow you? This will be according to your 
intellectual and spiritual measure. You will live up or down 
to the size of your idea. Your idea is indicated by the quality 
of the questions you ask. ‘‘What school will prepare me 
quickest for getting a job?’’ or ‘‘ What course will give me the 
most lucrative position?’’ These are not unimportant ques- 
tions, but they are not the big question. The big question is: 
“What will enable me to become smost—most man, most 
woman’ ’—not ‘‘what will give me the best living?’’ but ‘‘what 
will best make me worth keeping alive?’’ 

Would you magnify your calling? You magnify it accord- 
ing to what you put into it. What must one put into this pro- 
fession if he would magnify it? First, he must put Truth into 
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it. There is no religion higher than Truth. It is the first test 
of teaching. It is the final test of art, of oratory. Truth is 
the touchstone of oratory. 

Second, if you would magnify your calling you must put 
Service into it. Service is the life-blood of oratory. Neither 
oratory nor any art that does not exist for life’s sake can en- 
dure. Learning that does not transmute itself into Service 
does not live. The greatest privilege in this world is the priv- 
ilege of doing something worth while. And the passing years 
will burn this truth deeper and yet more deeply into your 
souls. 

‘‘Though I have all knowledge and understand all mysteries, 
and though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor and my 
body to be burned, and lack love, it profiteth me nothing.”’ 

We want love. To have it we must love. And we are un- 
loved and unlovely when we demand love and clutch and 
claw for it. We give as we receive. The giving comes first 
—aye, and without figuring out whether we shall receive. The 
Christian Church itself has not everywhere and altogether 
learned this lesson. In our great cities, at least, the Church 
must realize that she must lose her life if she would save it. 
Jesus Christ did not heal the sick to induce them to hear him 
preach. He healed because he had compassion upon them and 
because they needed healing. And when everywhere and alto- 
gether the Church ministers in the spirit of Jesus Christ, with- 
out question whether the people will come to meeting in con- 
sequence, then will they recognize that spirit and the people 
will follow the Church as they followed her Founder. ‘‘Cast 
your bread upon the waters,’’ and then forget the rest of the 
sentence. If you come to this or to any College with mind 
fixed on appropriating a certain imaginary good, rather than 
to prepare yourself to render a real good, you are going to 
fail. The spiritual law which is immutable; and which pro- 
vides that we lose the thing for which we selfishly strive is 
often sadly overlooked in our institutions of so-called higher 
eulture. Your art can never rise higher than its source; you 
are its source. The orator, platform artist, teacher, cannot 
hide himself by the intervention of canvas, marble or key- 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK 


PORTRAIT PAINTED BY 
MARY NEAL RICHARDSON 
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board. He stands revealed. His attitude toward life, his 
faith, his love of God and man speak in face and voice and in- 
fluence. The measure of teaching, of oratory, of art is its in- 
fluence. To see a truth, to love that truth until one is burst- 
ing with the pressure to release and express and share it; and 
then through perfect execution to reveal it—that is art. 

If we would grow in art we must produce as well as con- 
sume. Nor do not look upon your study as a preparation for 
art; nor upon your course as a preparation for service. Pro- 
duce now, however crudely; serve now, love now, help now; 
and your school work will be life, art, love, service. These are 
ends; but they are also means—very real, very vital means, 
very present means. And if you will forget strangeness and 
homesickness; if you will begin real growth and be happy in 
your work, let your first task be to make someone else more at 
ease, more at home, by tendering the little offices of loving 
service which you know go well. Let your first lesson tomor- 
row be to find the real truth in what you are given to inter- 
pret, to make the rest see it and love it with you—as you love 
it. That is the beginning of right travel on the long but splen- 
did road of art and service. 

Whatever of joys and satisfactions may come to you as you 
travel the road; whatever of development may take place in 
your years here, the supreme and final test is the giving of 
larger men and larger women to the great and serious work of 
human service. And as you lovingly pour out your knowl- 
edge and your skill in such service you grow unto the stature 
of the perfect man. 


A PORTRAIT OF HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK. 


On Wednesday morning, November the eight, in Huntington 
Chambers Hall, a portrait of President Henry Lawrence South- 
wick, painted by Mary Neal Richardson, was unveiled. Rev. 
Allen A. Stockdale presented the portrait to Emerson College, 
and Dean Harry Seymour Ross received this gift, so generously 
made by the artist. Mr. Stockdale said in part: 


‘Faculty, College Students, and Friends of Emerson 
College : 


I have a supremely enjoyable task to perform 
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this morning. This world has a way of offering us good tasks 
and bad tasks. Sometimes we can forget the innumerable hard 
tasks we have in the supreme joy of the few good ones. That 
is my great pleasure this morning. As I grow older in life I 
am coming to think more of how great a debtor I am to the 
artists and musicians of the world. Many times I have gone 
to my pulpit, Sunday evenings, wearied physically by a day of 
continual action, to find that I had hardly reached the pulpit 
when the mysterious healing effect of the organ had begun its 
work upon my nerves and spirit, making me a debtor indeed 
to the magic charm of the musician—he who had the soul to 
make those combinations of sound so impossible for us to com- 
pose, but so natural for us to enjoy. Likewise I have spent 
time in the art galleries of this country and abroad standing 
before the great pictures, recognizing the positive influence of 
the artist in my life. Whenever I come into the presence of a 
great painting I stand awed, and when I go still farther into 
that discriminating observation which enables me to detect 
upon the canvas the things which I have known before in life, 
then I worship at the shrine of that artist, for it is all of God. 
In the presence of artists and musicians we must say how great 
is God in His children. 

‘‘One of these great artist-souls is conferring upon us a won- 
derful blessing this morning, for she has painted the great 
friend and leader of our work. I can imagine that some people 
would not be very hard to paint because there is nothing but 
outline there. It is not the profile, or the front view, that 
makes the life difficult to reproduce,—it is that complex inside 
view that continually comes to the face; that complex of many 
powers, and talents, and attitudes. The difficult task before 
our artist friend was to reveal to us that composite life of 
many sacrifices and of love-born sleepless nights for you and 
for me, of many longings for the highest mountain tops of 
art and power, of many deep reverences, of many wide ac- 
quaintances with the master-souls of the world, of many beau- 
tiful interests in the smaller things of human life,—to give 
such a soul as this a living face upon the canvas requires an 
artist indeed, but that has been done. 
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‘“No one knows how I love to present this picture this morn- 
ing. Although there is quite a difference in our ages, literally, 
we have been chums. We have climbed mountains together ; 
we have walked and talked together. No one quite knows 
Boston who has not discovered that regal consciousness of 
ownership which enables him to walk through the Fenway with 
that feeling that he is walking over his estates. Frequently it 
has been my privilege to call at the College at the time of the 
sunset hour and together we have walked as friends over the 
paths of our wide extending estates. One of the supreme joys 
of life is to be found in the hours you can spend with a real 
friend, and this has been my frequent joy with President 
Southwick. He has been one I could meet and know for the 
full wealth of himself. And now it is my supreme pleasure 
to present in the artist’s own words this great picture, which 
will perpetuate through generations to come the expression 
of a noble life and soul. 


To the Management, Faculty and Students of Emerson 
College of Oratory: 


‘‘Before presenting the portrait of your President, Henry 
Lawrence Southwick, I desire to express the underlying mo- 
tive which prompted me to paint the portrait. 

‘It seemed to me that a careful study of a great and good 
man, one with all the complexity and mobility of a truly artis- 
tic temperament would be of inestimable benefit to myself as 
an artist. As a result of my study, I have endeavored to pre- 
sent the serious, earnest and resourceful side of President 
Southwick’s personality in the helpful attitude familiar to his 
students; to portray, not a transitory phase, but a composite 
of the basic principles which represent the real man. 

‘After the foregoing brief explanation I have great pleasure 
through the courtesy of the Reverend Allen Stockdale in pre- 
senting the portrait of President Southwick to the Emerson 
College of Oratory, with the understanding that the portrait is 
to revert to the family whenever their connection with the 
College shall terminate. 

‘The College stands as the strongest expression of President 
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Southwick’s life work; and it is my wish that the portrait shall 
hang within its walls as an appropriate tribute to him. 
Faithfully yours, 
MARY NEAL RICHARDSON. 

‘Fenway Studios, Boston, November 8, 1911.’ ”’ 

‘‘Dean Ross:—I present to you this picture of our great 
President and friend.’’ 

Dean Ross, on receiving the portrait, said in part: 

‘‘Not long ago in reading the prologue to one of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s plays, I chanced upon the lines, ‘I now would 
wish another had my place but that I hope to come off and 
with grace.’ This so appropriately expresses my feeling I 
can only add that difficult as it is for me to fully express my 
deepest feeling upon this occasion, I still hope ‘to come off 
and with grace.’ 

‘‘Speaking in a two-fold capacity: in behalf of the College 
as its representative, and as the friend of President South- 
wick, it gives me the deepest pleasure to receive this portrait 
and to assure you, the medium of the transfer, and the gra- 
cious lady and talented artist who wrought it, that this is a 
fitting recognition of one who stands as a leading represent- 
ative of the best things in the speech arts, by an artist who 
stands for the best things in form and color. It is a tribute 
to an artist by an artist. From sea to sea, from lake to gulf, 
the subject of this portrait has ever presented that which is 
highest and best in his own line of work, and is one of those 
who has been, and is now, lifting interpretation to the high 
estate where it belongs. As to one who has long labored in an 
executive and teaching capacity to bring and keep this Col- 
lege where it should stand for character and culture—this gift 
comes as a well won recognition. 

‘‘As a friend, it gives me no less of pleasure to see here the 
man of many moods caught in composite picture form and 
placed for all time so that those who have come under his in- 
struction in the past, and the generations of students yet to 
come, may look and understand what is meant when we speak 
of the kindling eye which reveals the soul within, of the mo- 
bile face which portrays the swiftly moving change of thought 
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and emotion, the brow which, crowned by winter’s wreath, 
still hides the genial warmth of June. 

‘*Because he is my friend I cannot speak in that impersonal 
manner which one should bring to such a formal occasion, 
and so my words must be brief, but no less heartfelt. I know, 
fellow-students and teachers, that I do but echo your thought 
in this, in saying that we are thrice blessed in receiving this 
generous and timely gift. Every institution should be a The- 
saurus, or treasure house, for storage of the best work and 
thought of those who have been touched in its ideals, and kin- 
dled by its teachings. Upon its walls and shelves it should 
preserve and present those things which by way of inspir- 
ation to the present students, and through memory to the past, 
will ennoble and incite. 

‘‘Of this picture and on this occasion I speak not as an art 
eritic. I could not if I would, I would not if I could. Call 
this, or any picture if you will, but a ‘counterfeit presentment,’ 
which never wholly satisfies; but neither does the man at any 
one time or in any one mood give you his varied, many-sided 
self. I see in this picture, which is no less a portrait of the 
artist than of our President, sincerity: the sincerity of one 
who ‘must paint the things as she sees them for the God of 
things as they are.’ But what does the true artist behold in 
this mutable world of mind and matter? He is no less a seer 
than the singer or prophet; perhaps he sees more than the 
most of us, and plucks out the very soul of a man, and with 
swift and sure strokes places it upon the convas for who come 
after to study and understand. 

‘‘One of our great poets said: ‘Look into thy own heart and 
write.’ May we not say in like manner: ‘Look into thy own 
soul and paint, else you will never catch the soul of the sit- 
ter.” Painting is a self revelatory art. This painting tells 
one not only of my friend, but of the artist, who with facile 
stroke limned him so that you all may understand and admire. 

‘‘Tt is, I say, self revelatory of the artist; it speaks refine- 
ment, it is dignified, strong, earnest, sympathetic,—successful 
work; and as such speaks louder than words of subject and 
painter. 
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‘‘ Also there has come to me from the little that I have seen 
of this artist and her canvases an appreciation of her love for 
her work. May I speak of it in the words of Ruskin, who 
says: ‘It is the love of that which your work represents—if, 
being a landscape painter, it is love of hills and trees that 
moves you,—if, being a figure painter, it is love of human 
beauty and human soul that moves you,—if, being a flower or 
animal painter, it is love and wonder and delight in petal and 
limb that move you, then the spirit is upon you, and the earth 
is yours and the fullness thereof.’ 

‘“‘The spirit of love for her work, which makes for the 
deepest enthusiasm is, I am sure, upon her: that spirit which 
was in the origin of the name enthusiast; (en theos) a spirit 
of possession; and as true of painters as of bards and. poets 
that they are possessed by a god, divinely inspired and com- 
missioned. 

‘‘Nearly one hundred years ago that greatest master of 
ridicule since Swift, Sidney Smith, cried out for all the world 
to hear, in the Edinburg Review, of which he was a founder— 
‘In all four quarters of the globe who reads an American book, 
who goes to an American play, or looks at an American pic- 
ture or statue?’ His question was then being answered by 
writers and sculptors whose works were focussing the eyes of 
England on this young and growing nation, and there were 
Americans older than himself who had already achieved the 
highest fame in painting. Benjamin West, the court painter 
to England, had fifty years earlier proposed the name of John 
Singleton Copley for membership to the most exclusive Art 
Club in London. From these through Vedder, Tanner and a 
host of honorable and significant names to our Sargent, Whis- 
tler and Abbey one finds a sufficient answer has been given to 
the self-centred insularity of this question. 

‘‘This picture, itself, typifies what American painters are 
doing in the field of portraiture, and had I the authority, it 
would be a pleasure to speak of the artist and her work. 

‘‘This school is indebted to the state of Maine for faithful 
teachers, and many loyal students and alumni. Now, through 
Miss Richardson, the State again makes a splendid contribu- 
tion to the School. 

‘‘But I am not here to speak the praises of the painter, for 
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that I know she would not wish me to do, but rather to say 
for College and Alumni, for faculty, students, and friends: I 
extend our deepest gratitude for this excellent likeness of our 
absent President, whose tour through the Southland would be 
most grandly heartened, I am sure, today, could he but feel 
the warmth of our meeting and acceptance of this generous 
gift.’’ 

Miss Gertrude Chamberlin and representatives of the stu- 
dent body brought their work as committee of arrangements 
to a culmination when the portrait was hung in the library of 
the College. Students and friends of the College have 
thronged the room to see at closer range the portrait. The 
pose of President Southwick is a characteristic one. The 
alertness and fine enthusiasm that emanates from his person- 
ality is well portrayed, for in the portrait we see him as the 
head of a unique institution; we see him as the platform art- 
ist and lecturer; we see him, as with regal courtesy he wel- 
comes us to his own fireside, and we see him as our personal 
friend. The artist’s brush has caught so well these varied 
phases of President Southwick’s nature that a student on see- 
ing the portrait exclaimed: ‘‘That portrait looks as if the 
artist has seen President Southwick in all moods and in every 
phase of his art and then had just made a picture of it all.’’ 
Truly, Miss Richardson has brought ‘‘the invisible full into 
play.’’ . 

Mary Neal Richardson was born in Mt. Vernon, Maine. She 
studied at the School of Drawing and Painting, the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, under De Camp, Grundmann, Thomp- 
kins and Tarbell, and later in Paris at the Colarossi Academy 
and in the private studio of Augustus Koopman, at the same 
time taking a course in Anatomy at the Sorbonne. These 
studies she supplemented by journeys through Europe for the 
study of the works of the Old Masters. She also had special 
courses in Design under Arthur W. Dow of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Dr. Denman W. Ross, instructor of Design at 
Harvard. 

She has exhibited at the Paris Salon, the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Pennsylvania Academy, Boston Art Club, Copley. 
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Society of Boston and the Omaha Exposition. She was lo- 
eated at the Grundmann Studios before moving, three years 
ago, to the Fenway Studios. 

Miss Richardson's portraits have become well known 
throughout our states. She possesses a gift of not only mas- 
terly draughtmanship and color, and a distinction of style, but 
also that subtler art—the soul of her subject. Among prom- 
inent people whose portraits she has executed are: Rey. 
James Freeman Clark, for the Church of the Disciples; Rev. 
Henry W. Foote, formerly pastor of King’s Chapel; Rev. Stop- 
ford A. Brooks of London; Otto Grundmann, late Director of 
the School at the Museum of Fine Arts; Attorney-General 
Knowlton, for the Court House at New Bedford; Judge Oliver 
Prescott, for the Probate Court at Taunton; Judge William H. 
Fuller. for the Probate Court at Taunton; Dr. and Mrs. D. W. 
Cheever and Miss Helen Cheever; Gov. John A. Andrew, for 
the Church of the Disciples’ Sunday School; Mr. Alfred Bick- 
nell, for the Massachusetts. Mechanics’ Association; Mr. 
Charles C. Smith, for the Historical Society; Dr. Benjamin IH 
Hartwell, for the High School at Ayer; Mrs. Edna Cheney, for 
the New England Hospital; Mr. L. G. Pratt, for the Nurses’ 
Home, Newton; Hon. and Mrs. D. H. Thing, Mrs. William 
Gaston, Sr., Dr. Saurin Elliot Laine, Dr. Charles A. Cheever. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Jones, Misses Emma and Amelia 
Jones of New Bedford, Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Mr. John 
Linzee, Mrs. Clara Beatley, Mrs. Leverett Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Charles S. Bird, Miss Sophie Moen, Mr. and Mrs. Julius Dres- 
ser and Mr. and Mrs. Abbott Vaughan. 


Literary Masterpicres 


(Presented at Emerson College on Friday evenings.) 


PROGRAMME 
October 27 
‘“Othello,’’ Shakespeare 
Henry Lawrence Southwick 
November 3 
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‘“‘The Master Builder,’’ Ibsen 
Agnes Knox Black 
November 10 
‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ Dickens 
Walter Bradley Tripp 
November 17 
‘“‘Monna Vanna,”’ Maeterlinck 
Maud Gatchell Hicks 
November 24 
‘‘Lohengrin,’’ (Wagner’s story retold by Oliver Huckel) 
Jessie Eldridge Southwick 
December 8 
An Evening with Dickens, 
Charles Townsend Copeland 


THE ETHICS OF PERSONAL LIFE. 
(This course of lectures was delivered by Edward Howard 
Griggs at Emerson College on Thursday mornings.) 


October 5 
The Aim of Life 
October 12 
Self-Culture and Social Service through the Vocation 
October 19 
The Problem of Personal Relationships 
October 26 


The Use of the Margin 
November 2 
The Modern Religious Problem 


WELCOME FOR STUDENTS. 


STUDENTS’ “AT HOME,” OCTOBER 18, 1911. 
Have you been a wee bit lonesome? 

Have your spirits heavy grown? 
Do you long for home and loved ones, 

And the friends whom you have known? 


If you have, I speak it truly, 
You have tested (what we call 
When we speak of soul experience) 
Some of life’s most bitter gall. 
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And the bitter taste will linger, 
Grow more bitter all the while, 

If you have not friends to meet you 
And to greet you with a smile. 


Yes, we often need some home life, 
Something of the very kind, 
Where we lived and loved our living 

*Till we left it all behind. 


Just a drop-in-place for friendship, 
Quite informal, neighbor-like, 
“Run in often,” “stop a minute” 
As by chance the feelings strike. 


This is what our Church-home offers 
With its ever open door. 

Well-worn thresholds tell the story 
Of that coming more and more. 


Open wide our church is standing 
On the corner of the street, 
Like a home for God’s own children 

With a welcome,—all to greet. 


Hours of sweetest, quiet worship 
Moments vibrant thru and thru 

With the visions of the greatest 
That a life can be and do. 


Times of pleasure, filled with laughter, 
Sacred counsels for the tried, 
Fellowship and human service, 
We can these and more provide. 


For the doors are seldom bolted, 
And the lights are never dim, 
For the home of God is open 
To the stranger needing Him. 


Let us warm the air of feeling, 
Burn away the fog of fright, 
And remember that we're living 
In the Father’s home tonight. 
—ALLEN A. STOCKDALE. 
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EMERSON COLLEGE ENDOWMENT ASSOCIATION. 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 


OCte oLeLuly: 

We have now reached a total credit in cash and pledges of 
$14,170.06. | 

What can be accomplished by Commencement, 1912? 

Before making Emerson a Public Endowed Institution we 
need $50,000.00. When that amount is in hand it is the pur- 
pose to pass the College to the control of a Board of Trustees 
and apply to the Legislature for a charter which will bear with 
it the right to grant degrees. 

During the past year numerous questions have been asked 
as to the amounts pledged or given. For convenience the fol- 
lowing table has been arranged, making such slight changes 
as necessary in order to make all pledges conform to one or 
more of the groups. 


We want 5 who will give $1000 each—=$5000. We have 3 
We want 10 who will give 500 each= 5000. We have 3 
We want 25 who will give 200 each= 5000. Wehave 4 
We want 50 who will give 100 each= 5000. We have 20 
We want 100 who will give 50 each= 5000. We have 30 
We want 200 who will give 25 each= 5000. We have 69 
We want 250 who will give 20 each= 5000. We have 25 
We want 500 who will give 10 each= 5000. We have 227 
We want 1000 who will give 5 each= 5000. We have 133 
We want 5000 who will give 1 each= 5000. We have 210 
If you have not contributed to the Endowment Fund, are 
you willing to join one of the above groups? In addition, are 
you willing to present the cause to your friends and see if 

they would not like to become a contributor? 
In addition to the above, we are looking for those of ample 

means who are willing to help in a larger way. 
CHARLES W. KIDDER, Treas. 
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TO JULIA WARD HOWE. 
BY PROF. WILLIAM G. WARD. 


All hail to the life that in love hath no peers, 
Growing more dear with the flight of the years! 
Crown with thanksgiving the day of her birth, 

A wreath always new from the toilers of earth. 


Now reigns the woman-soul, healing our strife, 
Bearing the burdens and woes of our life; 
Hope never failing, the sweetness of mirth, 
Deep in her voice chimes the music of earth. 


Glory of springtime, the breath of the flowers, 
Softly the earth-spirits cadence the hours; 

Pulse of the joy bells, deep throb of the sea, 
Heart of the mountains, their peace be with thee! 


Radiant hill-tops, transfigured in lght, 
Splendor of sunset, where comes not the night, 
Courage unending from sunset to dawn, 

Birth of a new day whence terror is gone. - 


Stars of man’s firmament darken for thee, 

Type of the womanly, Queen that shall be,— 
Hail, from disciples that welcome thy sway! 

All hail, ’mid thy daughters who gladden this day! 


And hail, ’mid thy sons, in an orbit of flame, 
As all men American rise to thy name! 

Our hearts are still thine as in days long agone; 
‘“‘The woman-soul leadeth us upward and on.”’ 


WILLIAM G. WARD 
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THE WANDERERS. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


(Published anonymously in the Boston Herald on the occasion of 
Boston’s first Old Home Week.) 


The race with the sun to the ends of the earth 
Wherever his setting has fled, 

The relay our fathers assumed at their birth 
In the dreams of their ancestors bred. 

O’er plains and high valleys it led them away 
To the radiant mountains of gold, 

Where all the deep forces of life are at play 
And the flowers of new legends unfold. 


But none of the wonders which rose on their sight 
Could dim the rich glow of the past, 

Our fathers illumined the darkness of night 
With stars that were never o’ereast. 

The tales of their youth in the far distant home 
Before the trail westward was bright, 

Till stars that ne’er hung in the heavens’ high dome 
Had gemmed the back pathway with light. 


The hght of fond years when horizons were low 
By the headlands and ports of the sea, 
Before the long trail to the mountains of snow 
Had left but their memory free. 
As the quest which they followed thus lost its control 
Reversing the trail from the vast, 
So we from our tents on the far away goal 
Are returned to realities past. 


Day’s glorious orb, with its night-bringing pyre, 
No longer compels to the West. 

The evening of life with the ebb of life’s fire 
No longer makes sunset the best. . 

The steep mountain valleys our fathers once scaled 
Now calmly lead down to the shore. 

We drift with the current their courage assailed, 
Unknowing the conflicts of yore. 
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But a glimpse of the sea puts new fire in our hearts 
And we long for a whiff of the spray 
As memory files o’er the void that still parts 
From the older dear home far away. 
Again we remember their toils on the deep 
As they sought our far-westering shore. 
Again we inhabit the vales where they sleep, 
Their landings and victories o’er. 


The haunts of our forefathers gladden our eyes 
Wherever our footsteps may stray, 
As the purple-hued colors like armies arise 
On thy mountains so ancient and gray. 
Again on their summits the beacon-fires blaze, 
Forewarning from mountain to sea, 
No longer the sulphur of battle-fire haze, 
But a pageant in honor of thee. 


A triumph to us who now enter thy gates. 
With the trooping of thunderous host, 

We echo the cheer and the song that elates 
Far-reaching from coast unto coast. 

Our trophies we bring from a wider domain 
Than lay in thine earliest chart, 

Where nothing can weaken the pride we retain 
Or sever the bonds of the heart. 


As the fringe of the spray on the last homing-wave 
On thy far-reaching tide-lands upecast, 

With the spirits that live while dust’s in the grave 
We hail thy great name at the last. 


We visit the shrines where thy glory safe rests 
Beneath the tall arch and its crown, 

We mark the insignia engraved on thy crest, 
Illumined by ancient renown. 


E. CHARLTON BLACK 
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Today our far homes as thy trophies are known. 
Our roof-tree thy blossoming lore, 

We reverence the soil by our forefathers sown 
And the flower which their victory bore. 

No time can diminish thine ancient estate 
Nor lessen the breadth of thy fame, 

For blood still unites all our race to thy fate 


And the magical date of the name. 
—WILLIAM G. WARD. 


Hour Lyrics by £. Charlton Black, LL. B. (Glasgot) 


Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain; 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it: it is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age. 
—Twelfth Night, 11, Iv, 42-47. 


lie 


IN BOSTON TOWN. 
What does she here with shuffling feet 
In the heat and glare of the town ?— 
A queer old thing in the crowded street, 
And dressed in a brown black gown? 


Ay! brown is the black in the glint of the sun, 
And the fashion of long ago, 

But her’s is the spell to take me back 
To the hills I used to know,— 


Back to the church that stood 
Where the moors rise brown and bare, 
And the smell of mint and southernwood 
Gives a tang to the summer air; 


And a bending figure, worn and grey, 
In @ gown of rusty black, 

Prays there for a lad who is going away 
And never will be back. 
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Enema 


Gh 
VENUS CALVA ET VERTICORDIA. 


No—not a beauty as this old world judges; 
The back is bent, the face drawn and awry; 

And what are these but ugly tear-drop smudges, 
That scarce improve the lines around the eye! 


No waves of changing light play round these features; 
The look is fixed; the lips are thin and set; 

The eyes are not coruscant like twin meteors; 
Just look a little nearer; they are wet. 


Ah! fair in God’s sight far beyond earth’s praises, 
Are these bent limbs, that fixed look, these sad eyes; 
From them a soul that fought and conquered gazes, 
They shine like twilight watchfires to the skies. 


And at the last when Pride and insolent Passion 
Shrivel in the furnace of their own dismay, 

She shall arise in Heaven’s eternal fashion, 
Venus Urania in the east That Day. 


Tit: 
ON A FADED BHAUTY. 


They say that in the years gone by, 
She reigned the fairest of the fair— 
That never heart withstood her eye, 
And coronal of golden hair. 


That may be; but her fragile form, 
Her whitened locks and wistful face, 
Have moved me more than any storm 
Of passion born of perfect grace. 


For there, as in the waning day, 

And in the woods at Autumn time, 
I feel the pathos of decay 

Potent as beauty in its prime. 


LV. 


BIDDY MACLEOD. 


Biddy Macleod was grim and black, 
With a face as sour as sin, 

Had a limping leg, a crooked back, 
And a yellow and wrinkled skin. 
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She lived alone with her cat and crutch, 
In a hut on the edge o’ the hill, 

And when she crawled out in her old brown mutch, 
She was shunned as an omen of ill. 


But early one morn when the snow lay thick, 
As I galloped by Biddy’s door, 
The beldame was out with her stout thorn stick, 
And was feeding the birds o’ the moor. x 


The day passed by and at mid o’ night 
I rode home @ the starlight still, 

And methought I saw a halo of light 
Round the hovel on the hill. 


And Biddy was there as fair within, 
As without she was grim and poor, 
With the glory of heaven on her yellow skin, 
For she loved the birds o’ the moor. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Art. IT., See. 1 (d), of the Constitution of the Students’ As- 
sociation, requires the Business Manager of the Magazine to 
publish annually a financial report, which shall show the re- 
celpts and expenditures on behalf of the Magazine during his 
administration. In accordance with this requirement, the fol- 
lowing report is submitted for the collegiate year 1910-11: 


Ree’d from Alumni as subscriptions, $212 00 
Ree’d from Students as subscriptions, 208 00 
Ree’d from Advertising, 433 35 
Total Receipts, $853 35 
Paid for publishing Magazine (entire), $722 69 
Paid as salary to Business Manager, 88 91 
Total Expenses, $811 60 
Total balance in Treas. of Students’ Ass’n, $41 75 


The books were balanced and audited, and the report made 
by N. E. Rieed. 
VICTOR BUTTON, Mgr. for 1910-11. 
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STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At the first meeting of the Association, action was taken 
upon the resignation of Sylvia A. Leland. We regret very 
much that Miss Leland found it impossible to retain the office 
of President, but we welcome Miss Dornon, and know that she 
will prove a most efficient leader. 

Many of the students spent a delightful evening on October 
18th at the Students’ At Home at Union Church. Although 
the weather was inclement, there was a large attendance, for 
every one is sure of a cordial welcome from our chaplain, Rev. 
Stockdale. 


PRIZE STORY CONTEST. 

The Students’ Association offers a first prize of $15, and a 
second prize of $10, for the best and second best stories sub- 
mitted to the president of the association on or before January 
Le 1912. 

The judges to be appointed by the president. 

The contest shall be governed by the following rules: 

1. The material must be available for platform use. 

2. It must contain not less than two thousand or more than 
three thousand words. 

3. The plot must be original. 

4, No names must be signed, but the name must be written 
on a separate slip of paper and enclosed in a sealed envelope 
with the manuscript when it is submitted. 

5. All material must be typewritten. 


THE QUIET HOUR AT EMERSON COLLEGE. 
YauW Ge Ag 
Fridays—2 :00-3 :00—Room 510 
CABINET 1911-1912. 


Pression tases ee eee EDNA D. CASE 
Vice-President 3 2-2 ALLENE BUCKHOUT 
RECT ETAT eee se eee JEAN M. MATHESON 
CTCOsurGrie ase IONE V. STEVENS 


Devotional Committee________--- AGNES S. KENT 
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Bible Study oon Sle _ eee EDNA SPEAR 
Missionary Committee______-- LILLIAN WALKER 
Inter-collegiate Committee______ ROSE BOYNTON 
Social: Committee... <2. eee eee JANE RAY 
Visiting Committee____..___ PEARL A. PARSLEY 
Silver Bay Committee______- ELEANOR HODGES 
Muste Committeésu elo te ee FAYE SMILEY 
Eatension Committee______..--. NELLIE BURKE 


The Student Associations of Boston are especially favored 
this year in having Katy Boyd George on the field, as General 
Secretary. Miss George comes to us from Association work in 
Paris. Under such efficient guidance the Quiet Hour will be- 
come a vital factor in Emerson College life. 

At the first meeting, Sept. 29th, Mrs. Southwick told us of 
the wonderful good that small Christian bodies are accom- 
plishing in drawing other people into the current of Divine 
Love. The secret of power is the keeping ever before one the 
radiant example of beauty, love and power as revealed in the 
life of Christ. | 

On Friday, Oct. 138th, Mr. Philip Davis, of the Civie Service 
House, 110-112 Salem St., brought the student body an im- 
pressive message in his explanation of the mission of the Civie 
Service League. The House is fulfilling its mission in befriend- 
ing the immigrant by helping him to education, culture and the 
avenues which lead toward right living. 

It is very interesting to know that the movement received 
its initiative ten years ago from the daughter of Louis Agas- 
siz. 

College students form the nucleus of the teaching force at 
the House. Mr. Davis publicly thanked the past and present 
students of Emerson College for the assistance they have ren- 
dered in this noble work. 

Agnes S. Kent conducted the meeting of Oct. 20th, and Miss 
George that of Oct. 27th. 

CANADIAN CLUB. 


PTO OU OG 2 ke ee a re ALECIA CONLON 
Waee President 25 oS e eae JEAN MATHESON 
pecretary-Tredéeurer. oo 3 oo ETHEL KANE 
Magazine Correspondent________# AMELIA GREEN 


The Canadian Club assembled for the first time this year on 
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the eighteenth of October, and was glad to welcome four new 
members to its circle—Miss Kane and Miss McGregor of Nova 
Scotia, Miss Curtis and Miss MeLatchy of New Brunswick and 
Mrs. Squires of Newfoundland. 

We are glad to be able to tell of the very successful work of 
two of our former members—Miss Weatherspoon and Miss 
Gates, the former at Mount Allison College, Sackville, N. B., 
the latter in Vancouver, B. C. 


CLASSES. 
ae 
EPCS CN Te ee eee ee se LOIS BEIL 
Vice-Fresicgent.-- 3 Le a ee FAYE L. SMILEY 
DCCTOLGT Ye ee Oren a nee LUCILE BARRY 
PF eASUT ENS fe a eee MADELINE RANDALL 


The Post Graduate Class is made up of the following mem- 
bers: Grace Ham, Edith Newton, Warren Brigham, Walter 
Taylor, Madeline Randall, Eva Churchill, Lois Beil, Marie 
Neahr, Eleanor Pomeroy, Faye Smiley, Grace Rosaaen, Vashti 
Bitler, Mildred Page, Alice Kievenaar, Mary Kellett, Jessica 
Weems, Lucile Barry, Stella Bosworth, Alice Conant, Ruby 
Ferguson, Maude Fiske, Annetta Moody, Helen Symonds, 
Elizabeth White and Henrietta Simpson. 

Helen Symonds gave a recital in September at Northfield 
Seminary, Mass. 

Eva Churchill taught a spring term of school at Fugeberg, 
Maine. During the summer she gave an evening program at 
Colebrook, N. H., and during her vacation she reported news 
from the Balsams, Dixville Notch, for the Boston Globe and 
White Mountain Echo. 4 

Ruby Page Ferguson, after a year’s tour as reader with the 
Hallowell Concert Company, has returned to College for post 
graduate work. Miss Ferguson has been a most successful 
platform artist, her presentations being characterized by 
strength and sweetness, reinforced by an attractive person- 
ality. 

The Daily Telegram, Deadwood, 8. Dakota, says of her: 


“Miss Ruby Page, reader with the company, gave two selections, 
both of which were encored and then again. She has a strong clear 
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voice, pleasing personal appearance, and received popular approval in 
Deadwood.” 
St. Anthony, Idaho, County News, says: 


“The reader did excellent work, and is a lady of talent. Her 
numbers were greeted with generous applause.” 


The Missoulian, Missoula, Montana, says: 

“The numbers received with especial interest were the readings by 
Miss Page, a reader of note, who delighted her audience first with a 
high class dramatic reading, which was a pleasing contrast to her 
comedy number.” 


Among those who have returned for special work this Fall 
is Maude Fiske, 703. Miss Fiske has been teaching in the 
State Normal School at East Strondsburg, Pa., and at the 
State Normal School at Plymouth, N. H. Together with her 
special work in Expression, she has taught Physical Culture 
and English at different times. Nearly all the work she has 
done in connection with her schools has been the directing of 
plays. Among those which she has put on are ‘‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,’’ ‘‘The Adventures of Lady Ursula,’’ ‘‘The Taming 
of the Shrew,’’ ‘‘Twelfth Night’’ and ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream;’’ also an arrangement of Byron’s ‘‘Manfred,’’ ‘‘The 
Courtship of Miles Standish’’ and an original Christmas pan- 
tomime. She has twice presented ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland”’ for 
the children. 

Mary Kellett, after directing for eight years the Department 
of Expression in the High School at Butte, Montana, has re- 
turned to Emerson for the post graduate course. While at 
Butte, Miss Kellett was President of the Shakespeare Club for 
four years; she was also reader for the Woman’s Club and 
Secretary for the College Club. 

Miss Kellett’s platform work is known throughout the west. 
She made annual tours to Spokane, Seattle, Coeur d’Alene and 
throughout Montana. Her Club work is worthy of special 
note, one of her great successes being her presentation of 
‘‘The Man of the Hour.’’ Her list of evening lectures and re- 
citals is a particularly strong one, including ‘‘Romeo and Ju- 
liet,’’ ‘‘An Evening with Browning,’’ ‘‘Women of Shakes- 
peare’’ and ‘‘Readings from Shakespeare.’’ 

Miss Kellett’s press notices, from commendations of her 
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work as director of plays, to her interpretations as an artist, 
are a delight. In a comment on ‘‘The Man of the Hour,’’ the 
Grand Falls Daily Tribune says of Miss Kellett’s work 

“She is possessed of great dramatic ability. She has a voice of 
wonderful scope and power in portraying the different characters, which 
Miss Kellett takes with force and clearness. She carries her audience 
completely into the soul of things.” 

Annetta Robinson Moody (1900) hag joined the post grad- 
uate class. For the past six years, Mrs. Moody has been in 
the West, where she has applied Emersonian principles con- 
ducting a summer camp,—the Idylwild, in the mountains at 
Rye, Colorado. 

After doing studio work in Philadelphia during the winter 
and Settlement work during the summer, Mildred Page has 
returned for post graduate work. 


412: 
Presiientus. Sie 2 Fe ee et SYLVIA LELAND 
Vice-President. o.oo ee ce WINIFRED BENT 
DBOCTCURY Sue eee en EVELYN OELKERS 
PP CU RUC Os oe eo ee ne EDNA CASE 
Sargeant-at-Arms.______-_-_-___-- RUTH ROANE 


Winifred Bent, as Vice-President, carried on the work of 
our class in a very pleasing manner during the absence of 
Miss Leland. We are glad to welcome the latter back in our 
midst. 

We regret the absence of Misses Banghart, Bachelor, Ham- 
ilton, Kerr, Leonard, Shayn and Mr. Dixon. 

The marriage of Ruth Libby to Ernest Manning occurred on 
Sept. 30th at the bride’s home in Reading, Mass. Miss Libby 
was a former member of our class. 

Many of our members have been doing public reading this 
summer. Jane Ray gave readings at the Madison Chautau- 
qua, and also in Chamberlain and Sioux Falls, 8S. Dakota, 
Annice Lowry gave programs in Annison and Greenville, S. 
Carolina; Neva Walters gave entertainments in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and New York; Ione V. Stevens gave a full even- 
ing program in Detroit, Michigan; Grace Rosaaen gave an 
evening of readings in Minnesota; Sylvia Leland gave several 
programs in and near Bar Harbor, Maine. 
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Winifred Bent read recently in Hudson, and also in Somer- 
ville. 

The following press notice is of interest: 

“J. Walter Reeves, ’11, Wooster’s orator to the inter-collegiate Peace 
contest held between eleven of the biggest colleges and universities of 
the state of Ohio, deserves great credit for winning third place in so 
noted contest. The winner of the first three places received $75, $50, 
and $25, respectively. The man who received first prize represented 
the state of Ohio in an inter-state contest. Mr. Reeves has not only 
represented Wooster twice in inter-collegiate oratorical contests, but 
he is also in one of the two college debating teams of this year.”— 
Wooster Voice, Wooster, Ohio. 

Edna Spear is reader for the Dacres-Banfill Concert Com- 
pany. Her engagements this season are many, and her suc- 
cess as a platform artist is assured. Miss Spear’s mastery of 
negro dialect with its quaint humor and pathos wins for her a 
sympathy from every audience which she greets. Much of 
her reading has been done in Mexico and the Southern States. 
Says the Mexican Herald of her: 

“The people of Mexico City have greatly enjoyed Miss Spear’s read- 
ing this winter, but never has she given such pleasure as last evening. 
Her selections were rendered with a quiet but irresistible humor.” 


Le 
Presidente coo ae tet ee BESSIE BELL 
VACE- Presidente. <a e eeee e MARY CODY 
Secretary oe ee ee eee JEAN MATHESON 
TréQaurere 2 seen See at HELEN BREWER 


We miss many familiar faces. Mr. Snively, Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
Thurlow and Mr. Bennett, Geraldine Jacoby, Lucile Reynolds, 
Elizabeth Davidson, Grace Lowry and others have not re- 
turned. We gladly welcome to our membership the Misses 
Willis, Hutchinson, Teal, Shank, Parsley, Dodson, Macgregor, 
Miller, Foss, Esmond, Paddock, Carey, Marmein and others. 

Hazel Sage Taft was married to John Henry Northrop on 
Friday, July the fourteenth, nineteen eleven, in Townshend, 
Vermont. 


14. 
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EY CUSUTEY Cll oe SE ARTHUR WINSLOW 
Sargeant-at-Arms________..----.- AGNES FRANK 

During the first part of the year the Seniors gave us an 
automobile sight-seeing trip around Boston. We know that 
every Freshman will remember it for a long time, and we ex- 
tend a vote of thanks to the Seniors for the very pleasant man- 
ner in which they ‘‘hazed’’ us. 

On October the fifth, the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation gave an informal party to the Freshmen. It was held 
in the College rooms, which were prettily decorated. The 
evening was spent in dancing and every one had a very enjoy- 
able evening. 

The Students’ Association entertained the new students at 
an informal dance in Richard’s Hall, Huntington Chambers, 
on the evening of October the twelfth. 

On October the thirty-first, the Junior class gave a Hollow- 
e’en Party in honor of the Freshmen. Richard’s Hall, where 
the party was held, was decorated in the time honored Hal- 
lowe’en fashion and the evening was spent in dancing. We 
were delightfully entertained, and we think the Juniors are 
excellent hostesses. 


SORORITIES. 
DELTA DELTA PHI. 


Delta Delta Phi takes great pleasure in announcing Miss 
Harriet Sleight as an honorary member. 

Before returning to her home this spring, Peggie Whitesel 
announced her engagement to Walter Ruby of Oneida, N. Y. 

It is with great regret that the Deltas feel the loss of one of 
their members, Rachel Thayer. Miss Thayer is now a student 
of Virginia College at Roanoke, Va. 

Beulah Batchelor is unable to return to College this year on 
account of illness, but she expects to resume her studies next 
fall. 

The Deltas were entertained at a charming dinner party at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Kidder in Stoughton on Oct. 15th. 

Estelle Henry was a guest at the Chapter House during the 
early part of October. 
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Jessie Weems gave a reading in Allston recently. 

On August 17th, at the home of her parents, in Beaver, Pa., 
Elizabeth Davidson was united in marriage to Walter Durfee 
of Jamaica Plain. Mr. and Mrs. Durfee will be at home after 
November list at 62 Holbrook St., Jamaica Plain. 

Mrs. M. S. Potter of Atlanta, Ga., is the guest of her sister, 
Miss Annice Lowry. 

Vera McDonald gave the sorority a delightful dinner-party 
on October 29th. 

Edna Kerr arrived October 16th and is spending an in- 
definite time at the Chapter House. 

At a tea given recently by Mrs. G. R. Knapp of Franklin, 
Mass., the engagement of Gertrude Knapp to Leonard Lamb 
of Attleboro, Mass., was announced. 

ZETA PHI ETA. 


The members of the Zeta Phi Eta Sorority are at home to 
their friends at 45 St. Botolph Street. 

Sheila McLane has been a recent guest at the Chapter House. 
Miss McLane is a substitute teacher in the Department of Ora- 
tory in the Holyoke High School. 

Ruth Barnum is teaching Latin, English and Mathematics in 
a High School of California, Pennsylvania. 

Lura Pelletier is in charge of the Department of Expression 
and Physical Training in the Martin College of Pulaski, Ten- 
nessee. 

Thursday, October 12th, Miss Elsie Riddell entertained the 
members of the Sorority with a delightful tea at her home in 
Cambridge. Misses Smiley, Burke and Spear assisted. 

Lois Beil read extensively in the West this summer. The 
Tacoma News says of her: 

“Miss Beil possesses a charming individuality which lends much to 
her intrepretation and character portrayal. The listener is at once 
impressed with her stage presence which is natural and graceful. Her 
voice, which is strong and well modulated, makes one forget the 
speaker in his interest in the character impersonated, She has a high 
appreciation of literature and is an artist of unquestionable ability.” 


The members of the Sorority who are back for this year’s 
work are: Misses Bitler, Ferguson, Beil, Neahr, Symonds and 
Smiley in the Post-Graduate class; Misses Burke, Bent, Colby, 
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Davidson, Keck, Rosaaen, Sandstrom and Spear in the Senior 


class; Misses Hinckley and Westcott in the Junior class. 
PHI MU GAMMA. 


Sadie Robinson of the Gamma Chapter, Brenau College, 
Georgia, 1s with us for the year. 

Maude Fiske of Salem, Massachusetts, has returned for a 
post graduate course. 

Janet Chesney is fulfilling engagements with the White Bu- 
reau. She has filled several out-of-town engagements. 

Virginia Haile of Chatham, Virginia, has returned to com- 


plete her course. 
Jessie Brown of Medford, Massachusetts, has returned for a 


graduate course. 

Virginia Albertson (1911) is expected for the Harvard- 
Yale game. She will attend a house party in Cambridge. 

Bernice Loveland of Hartford, Connecticut, returned for 
several days at the opening of the College. 

Announcement cards have been received announcing the 
marriage of Arminella de Blois Freeman to Oscar Thorup of 
Boston, Massachusetts; also of Ina Wright to McKingsley 
Price of Colorado, and of Annette Tiller of Atlanta, Georgia, 
to G. W. Brittain of Atlanta. 

KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 

The Kappa girls are happy to be back at E. C. O. and extend 
a hearty greeting to all. Of the girls who graduated last 
spring, only Edith Newton is with us, and we are very glad to 
have Emma Belle Gallagher with us again. Of the other girls 
who are back there are the Misses Oelkers, Brightman, Smith, 
Roane, Martin and Boynton; and we are delighted to welcome 
Ella Dornon, of New Alexandria, Pa., to our chapter roll. 

On October 23rd we entertained Mrs. Whitney at dinner. 

On the evening of the seventh of October, Elizabeth Smith 
entertained us at a very delightful dinner. During the even- 
ing Miss Sleight read a telegram from Dr. and Mrs. F. Eller- 
ton Smith, which announced the engagement of their daughter 
to Warren Ballou Brigham. 

Alma Bruggeman, of the class of 1909, is teaching expres- 
sion in the High School at Union, Pa. 

Gertrude Comly is assistant dancing teacher in the Syracuse 
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High School. Marjorie Kinne is teaching Expression in the 
Syracuse High School. 

Jean Fowler has the second lead in the ‘‘Quincy Adams 
Sawyer’’ for this season. 

Pocahontas Staufft is teaching in a convent at Mont Chautel, 
West Virginia. 


FRATERNITY. 
PHI ALPHA TAU. 


Our number this year is but a small one, brothers Burnham, 
Brigham and Lang being the only active representatives of the 
Chapter. 

Warren B. Brigham’s engagement to Elizabeth Junius Smith 
of Emerson 712 was announced shortly after the College 
opened. 
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| CANNOT WARM THEE IF THY HEART — COLD - - 
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“Now love makes camp, and they who gather here 
Of hurtful things have neither thought nor fear, 
Dull care is gone, and malice backward turns, 
Seared by the glory where the firewood burns.” 


The Just how far our work is to endure in the 
Artist’s future depends on our earnest effort in the 
Secret present; and red-blood must go into a life 


endeavor in order to make it a telling force 
in the present, and an inspiration for the future. And to the 
consecrated worker there come those moments of clear vision 
when from the mountain of endeavor, he looks with joy on 
the serene blues of calm skies, the leaden gray of tempestuous 
clouds and the fiery glow of sunsets. Through visions and self- 
sacrifice his work lives. 

Olive Schreiner has beautifully expressed this consecration 
of the worker to his work in ‘‘The Artist’s Secret.’’ 

‘“‘There was an artist once, and he painted a picture. Other 
artists had colors richer and rarer, and painted more notable 
pictures. He painted his with one color, there was a wonder- 
ful red glow on it; and the people went up and down, saying: 
‘We like the picture, we like the glow.’ 

‘“‘™Mhe other artists came and said, ‘Where does he get his 
color from?’ They asked him; and he smiled and said, ‘I 
cannot tell you’; and worked on with his head bent low. 

‘‘And one went to the far East and bought costly pigments, 
and made a rare color and painted, but after a time the pic- 
ture faded. Another read in the old books, and made a color 
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rich and rare, but when he had put it on the picture it was 
dead. 

‘‘But the artist painted on. Always the work got redder 
and redder, and the artist grew whiter and whiter. At last 
one day they found him dead before his picture, and they took 
him up to bury him. The other men looked about in all the 
pots and crucibles, but they found nothing they had not. 

‘‘And when they undressed him to put his grave-clothes on 
him, they found above his left breast the mark of a wound— 
it was an old, old wound, that must have been there all his 
life, for the edges were old and hardened; but Death, who seals 
all things, had drawn the edges together, and closed it up. 

‘‘And they buried him. And still the people went about 
saying, ‘Where did he find his color from?’ 

‘‘And it came to pass that after a while the artist was for- 
geotten—but the work lived.’’ 


LIST OF ‘‘ONE HUNDRED BEST BOOKS.,’’ 
BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


The Bible. 

The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

Epictetus. 

Aristotle’s Ethics. 

Analects of Confucius. 

St. Hilaire’s “Le Boudha et sa reli- 
gion.” 

Wake’s “Apostolic Fathers.” 

Thomas a Kempis’s “Imitation of 


Christ.” 

Confessions of St. Augustine (Dr. 
Pusey. ) 

The Koran (portions of.) 

Spinoza’s “Tractatus Theologico-Poli- 
ticus.”’ 

Comte’s “Catechism of Positive Philos- 
ophy.” 


Pascal’s ‘‘Pensées.” 

Butler’s “Analogy of Religion.” 
Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying.” 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Keble’s “Christian Year.” 


Plato’s “Dialogues;” at any rate, the 
Apology, Crito and Phedo. 

Xenophon’s “Memorabilia.” 

Aristotle’s “Politics.” 

Demosthene’s “De Corona.” 

Cicero’s “De Officiis,’ “De Amicitia” 
and “De Senectute.” 

Plutarch’s “Lives.” 

Berkeley’s “Human Knowledge.” 

Descartes’s “Discours sur la Méthode.” 

Locke’s “On the Conduct of the Under- 
standing.” 


Homer. 

Hesiod. 

Virgil. 

Maha Bharata. 

Ramayana. 

The Shahnameh. 

The Nibelungenlied. 
Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur.” 
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Scott’s Novels. 

The Sheking. 

Kalidasa’s ‘“Sakuntala, or the Lost 
Ring.” 


Aischylus’s “Prometheus,” “Trilogy of 3 


Orestes.” 
Sophocles’s “(idipus.” 
EKuripiles’s “Medea.” 
Aristophanes’s “The 

Clouds.” 

Horace. 


Knights and 


Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales” (in Mor- 
ris’s edition, or in C. Clarke’s ed- 


ition. ) 
Shakspeare. 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,’ ‘“Lycidas,” 


“Comus” and the shorter poems. 
Dante’s “Divine Comedy.” 
Spenser’s ‘‘Fairie Queen.” 
Byron’s Poems. 

Scott’s Poems. 
Wordsworth. 
Pope’s “Essay on Criticism,” “Essay on 

Man,” “Rape of the Lock.” 
Burns. 

Byron’s “Childe Harold.” 
Gray. 


Herodotus. 

Xenophon’s “Anabasis.”’ 

Thucydides. 

Tacitus’s “Germania.” 

Livy. 

Gibbons’s ‘‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” 

Hume’s “History of England.” 

Grote’s “History of Greece.” 

Carlyle’s “French Revolution.” 

Greene’s “Short History of England.” 

Lewes’s “History of Philosophy.” 


Arabian Nights. 

Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels.” 

Defoe’s ‘‘Robinson’s Crusoe.” 

Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Cervantes’s “Don Quixote.” 

Boswell’s “Life of Dr. Samuel John- 
son.” 

Moliére. 

Schiller’s “William Tell.” 

Sheridan’s “The Critic,” “The School 
for Scandal” and “The Rivals,” 

Carlyle’s “Past and Present.” 

Bacon’s “Novum Organum.” 

Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations.” 

Mill’s “Political Economy.” 

Cook’s “Voyages.” 

Humboldt’s “Travels.” 

White’s “Natural History of Selborne.” 

Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” “Natura- 
lists Voyage.” 

John Stuart Mills’s “Logic.” 

Bacon’s “Essays.” 

Montaigne’s ‘Essays.’ 

Hume’s “Essays.” 

Macaulay’s “Essays.” 

Addison’s “Essays.” 

Emerson’s “Essays.” 

Burke’s “Select Works.” 

Smiles’s “Self-Help.” 

Voltaire’s Zadig and Micromegas.”’ 

Goethe’s “Faust,” and “Autobiography.” 

Thackray’s “Vanity Fair,” ‘“Penden- 
nis.” 

Dickens’s “Pickwick,” ‘David Copper- 
field.” 

Lytton’s ‘Last Days of Pompeii.” 

George Eliot’s “Adam Bede.” 

Kingsley’s ‘Westward Ho!” 
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LINES TO A BOOK BORROWER. 


(These lines are after Tennyson—so was the borrower. ) 
Ask me no more. The moon may draw the sea, 
The cloud may stoop from heaven and you to me; 
But oh, too fond! When I have answered thee, 

Ask me no more. 


Ask me no more. I once did lend thee books, 
And what on earth’s become of them, odzooks? 
No man doth wot; 
Ask me no more. 


Ask me no more. The moon may draw the sea, 
But you can draw no more books out of me. 


—The Book Lover. 


December It is with pleasure that we announce our 


Issue December number of the Magazine, for in 
a Speaker’s one sense, it is the culmination of a year’s 
Number plans. We have long desired to publish an 


issue, devoted as exclusively as is possible 
to material available for platform use. The December num- 
ber is the first of a series of three Speaker’s Numbers to be 
issued this year. Two features in the December magazine will 
be of especial interest to students of platform art :—An adapta- 
tion of Booth Tarkington’s ‘‘Man from Home’’ and ‘‘Recre- 
ative Verse’’ by Rev. Allen A. Stockdale. 


An For the excellent cut of Dr. Hudson in 
Acknowledgment this issue we are indebted to Ginn and 

Company, the publishers of the Hudson 
Shakespeare’s, also the publishers of this edition revised by 
Ki. Charlton Black. 


Our New Situated near beautiful Copley Square and 
College the Public Library is our new College 
Home Home. By degrees, we are becoming 


accustomed to elevator service,—and the 
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broad marble stairways of Chickering Hall are indeed of 
the past. Huntington Chambers Hall, our chapel, is entirely 
suited to our needs, both as an assembly room for the student 
body, and a class room. The recitation rooms, on the upper 
floor, are all that may be desired. Spacious, with plenty of 
light and air, as well as being free from all disturbing noises 
of street traffic—they are conducive to high thinking and good 
work. 

Portraits, reproductions of the old masters, and statues add 
a restfulness and charm to our home that cannot be equalled. 
The library, in which is hung the new portrait of President 
Southwick, is inspiring and helpful to us all. It is here, amid 
book-lined walls, that we do much of our most thoughtful 
study. 


The It may be of interest to our readers to 
Present know that Dr. Rolfe, himself heartily in- 
Issue dorsed the ideas for the present issue of 


the Magazine, the plans of which were out- 
lined before his death. Says Dr. Rolfe in a letter of May 30th, 
1910: 

“The idea of a magazine such as this is a good one. More ought to 
be done in that way that has been done, so far as I have known. The 
advantages and attractions of the institution should be dwelt upon and 
illustrated, in a way to show its superiority to other schools of its class, 
if, indeed, it does not form a class of itself... I might comment on the 
general literary advantages on the College, as distinguished from the 
elocutionary and oratorical, and on its social features, which I consider 
among the most important of all advanced schools and colleges. The 
broad and elevated character of the institution needs, I think, to be 
emphasized and insisted upon.” 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB, OF HARTFORD. 
The first meeting of the Emerson College Club of Hartford 
was held October seventh with Mrs. Clare Plummer Dresser. 
The following officers were elected: 


PregagEnNT Ie ieee Mrs. CLARE P. DRESSER 
Vice-President, Mrs. MARION BLAKE CAMPBELL 
DOOKEL ATU Gon ert eee MARTHA L. SPENCER 
TEGSUTET, 2 Mrs. CAROLINE GRIMLEY REID 


On Tuesday afternoon, October 17th, the Club were invited 
by the Woman’s Club of New Britain to hear Prof. Walter 
Bradley Tripp’s readings from Dickens. It was a delightful 
way in which to celebrate the Dickens centenary. Members 
of the Emerson College Club were the special guests of the 
afternoon, and it was a pleasant surprise to Prof. Tripp to be 


greeted by his former pupils. 
EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The first meeting of the Emerson College Club of Minnea- 
polis was held on Friday, October the 27th, and those present 
were Rhoda Christenson, Estella Cook, Mrs. Eva O. Farns- 
worth, Mr. H. B. Gisleson, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. M. Holt, Mrs. 
Alida McLain, Mrs. Louis Canterbury (née Luella Cook), Mrs. 
John F. Rice, Margaret McCarthy, and Harriet Hetland. In- 
vitations were extended to about twenty-five, which shows that 
we have a strong Alumni body in this section. 

The following officers were elected: 


Presidenize ce Ste ee CHARLES M. HOLT 
Sé6cretery.. so eee ESTELLE COOK 


Our next meeting will be held during the Christmas holidays, 
at which time the subject of ‘‘How to Teach Gesture’’ will be 
considered. 
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EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB, OF CHICAGO. 
The Alumni and former members of the Emerson College of 


Oratory met at the home of Miss Mary A. Blood on March 
25th. Mr. Chas. Kidder was present and in a brief and lucid 
speech explained to the thirteen present the purpose, plans, and 
needs of the Emerson College Endowment Association. It was 
the sentiment of those present that the foundation of an 
Emerson College Club, composed of the Alumni and students 
in Illinois would be of real help to our beloved alma mater and 
to ourselves. A motion was made, seconded and unanimous- 
ly carried, that there should be an Emerson College Club in 
Chicago. 

A meeting of the Club was held at the home of Miss Blowd 
on April the first. Eight members were present: President 
and Mrs. Kuhns, ’87, Miss Blood, ’82, Miss Barnes, ’98, Miss 
Stanley, Miss Jenks, 09, Miss Rackham, ’08, and Mr. Merrill, 
97. The following officers were elected: 


RCSULERT Lote ke eb MAURICHE 8S. KUHNS 
Vice-President___._.___- KATHERINE S. BROWN 
Secretary and Treasurer... -- JOHN MERRILL 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


09. A most artistic folder, containing Minnie Farron’s pic- 

ture, press notices and specimen program, is used by the 
Eastern Lyceum Bureau, under the management of which Miss 
Farron is travelling this season. 

Miss Farron is a charming reader, combining pathos and 
humor admirably in her programs. She is particularly versa- 
tile in Canadian dialect and her powers in impersonating this 
people are indeed wonderful. 

05. Olga H. White was married September 18 to Jas. W. 
Barnes at her home in Gainsville, Fla. They will reside 

at The Oaks, Sanford, Fla. 

10. Christine F. Hodgdon is teaching in the Academy at 
Wellesley Hills. 

89. Lottie Augusta Jones of Milford, Mass., and J. Fred 
Denison of Greene, N. Y., were married August 20th at 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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03. Maud Hayes writes that a Fargo Moorhead Alumni Chap- 
ter of Emersonians has been formed. Word has also 

been received of Miss Hayes’ splendid rendition of the 

‘‘Chanticler’’ at Grand Forks, recently. 

05. Fay Ione Latham, of Howard Lake, Minn., was married 
to Leland W. Porter on October 4th. They will make 

their future home in Helena, Mont. 

Emma Jewell Ross has a special research fellowship under 
the Russell Sage foundation at St. Louis, Mo., where Miss Ross 
is doing her practice and investigation in problems that deal 
with Physical Education among working women. 

09. Essie Lenore Warner of Seattle, Wash., was married 
October 4th to Cyrus W. Gossert. They will be at home 
after November Ist at Wallace, Idaho. 
04. Prof. Delbert G. Lean, who now has charge of the De- 
partment of Oratory at Wooster University, Wooster, 
Ohio, reports that renewed interest is being taken everywhere 
along the lines of oratory and debate. Especially is this true 
at Wooster; fifty-three have reported to try out for the college 
debating teams, and many others are getting ready for ora- 
torical contests. 

Emerson has a right to be proud of Prof. Lean, for he not 
only made a great success while he was on the Lyceum plat- 
form, but he has built up the department of oratory at Woo- 
ster, until it is second to none in the state. 

"11. Marion Webster, during the summer was Physical Diree- 

tor at the Montivait Assembly in South Framingham, 
Mass. A splendid public exhibition was given at the close of 
the course. Miss Webster is a most successful teacher of 
Physical work. 

709. One of the prettiest weddings which it has been our privilege 
to witness, was celebrated at the beautiful Holy Trinity Church on 
Wednesday, July 12, at 2 o’clock, p. m., when Blanche Edith Boyden 
and Frederick V. Hutchinson, were united in marriage. Promptly at 
two o’clock from the organ niche, down through the dim recesses of 
the edifice floated the familiar strains of the bridal chorus from Lohen- 
grin. As the bride and her attendants entered the vestibule the large 
assemblage arose and remained standing during the entire ceremony. 
Most impressively Rev. Shore pronounced the beautiful ring service of 
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the Episcopal Church, conducting the first part of the rite at the chancel 
steps. The party then advanced to the altar rail where the vows were 
spoken and the blessing pronounced. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, the bridal pair left the church, 
followed by their attendants to the joyous strains of the Mendelssohn 
wedding march and repaired to the home of the bride’s parents, where 
a delightful informal reception was held. Congratulations and good 
wishes were showered upon the pair. 


The guests were then conducted to the refreshment room where a 
bevy of young ladies served dainty viands, but who ignominiously 
deserted their post when the message was flashed through the rooms 
that the bride was about to throw her bouquet. 

The bride’s gown was of imported Marquisette over Irish white 
satin messaline en train, with heavy silk embroidery and pearl trim- 
ming, and over all fell in shimmering folds the veil of tulle, held to the 
perfectly arranged coiffure with drooping sprays of orange blossoms. 
The travelling gown was a brown silk bolero suit trimmed with pipings 
of green silk and touches of gold braid, with hat to match. 

The bride is the beautiful and accomplished daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Boyden, and graduated from Sparta Wisconsin High School, 
class of 1901, from Beloit Wisconsin College in 1906, and from the 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, Mass., in 1909. The past two 
years she has been in Jamestown College, and as a member of the 
Faculty has been highly commended for her work in expression. The 
groom is a graduate of the Valley City Normal School, was four years 
County Superintendent of schools for Ransom County, and is now 
Secretary and manager of the Northern School & Supply Co. of Fargo. 

After a brief honeymoon trip to Duluth and Isle Royale, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hutchinson will be at home in Fargo.—From the Lisbon Free 
Press, Lisbon, North Dakota. 


94. Clara Bancroft Woolson writes: 

“T have taken the Emerson College Magazine every year from the 
very first issue, and feel that I cannot do without it. Often I wish 
that more of the people who were graduated in 18938, 1894, and 1895 
would send at least a few words to be printed in the Magazine, so we 
could know where they are and what they are doing. I was in the class 
of 1894, and so naturally want to know about the people of those three 
classes.” 


"11. Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Pugh announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Zula Belle Pugh to Clayton H. Huffman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huffman will make their home in Wauseon, Ohio. 

98. Elizabeth M. Barnes is director of Expression and Public 
Speaking at the Academy of Idaho, Pocatello, Idaho. 
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08. Bessie Beales spent a few days at the College this Fall. 
She is teaching in Boston. 

"11. Mina F. Decker of Montgomery, Pa., has charge of the 
Public Speaking Department at the State Normal School, 

Clarion, Pa. 

"98. Cards have been received announcing the marriage of 
Emily Belinda Cornish to Walter W. Bonns, on October 

the twenty-fifth, at Trinity Church, Boston. They will make 

their home at Orono, Maine. 

709. Rebecca Swartwood is teaching at the Ontario Ladies 
College, Whitby, Ont. She has already organized a Dra- 

matic Art Club. Her work in ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Twelfth Night’’ 

and ‘‘The Rivals’’ is worthy of special note. 

"11. Luzerne Crandall is principal of the Humphries School 
in Weymouth, Mass. 

“The young ladies of the Y. W. C. A. of the Moorhead Normal con- 
ferred a distinct favor upon an appreciative audience when they 
presented Mrs. G. DeWitt Dowling in dramatic recital Monday evening, 
at the Normal. Mrs. Dowling’s choice of program left nothing to be 
desired, and her work was artistic in the extreme. AS a reader she is 
particularly gifted, her stage presence and her wonderful rich speaking 
voice contributing materially to the large measure of success which has 
been her portion. As a graduate of the Emerson College of Expression 
of Boston, Mrs. Dowling’s particular strength lies in her command of 
dramatic effect and in her interpretation of the masterpieces which 
make up her repertoire.” 

709. Lila Belle Stillman is teacher of Oratory at the Daniel 
Baker College, the Presbyterian co-educational College 

of Texas. 

03. Frederick Henry Kock, director of the Dramatic Depart- 
ment in the University of North Dakota, has recently 

published ‘‘The Question of the Theater.’’ His themes are 

most interesting, including ‘‘The Audience,’’ ‘‘Origin and De- 

velopment,’’ ‘‘Theatrical Types,’’ ‘‘The Actor’’ and ‘‘The 

University Movement.’’ 

"10. Georgia M. Newbury has accepted a position as Director 
of Expression at the London Conservatory of Music and 

School of Elocution, London, Ont. 

"11. Margaret M. McCarthy has accepted the principalship 
of a graded school near her home in Mellen, Wis. She 


writes from Minneapolis, as follows: 
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“IT have just attended the Alumni Association meeting of the Hmerson 
Club. It has been a great inspiration. I have met Mrs. Louis Canter- 
bury (née Luella Cook), and also Rhoda Christenson.” 


"11. Mabelle C. Randall is teaching Expression in the Drew 


Seminary for Young Women at Carmel, N. Y. 

Anna E. Bagstead is German and English instructor at the 
State Normal School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

“An encouraging report of the class work at the Y. W. C. A. was 
received yesterday afternoon at a meeting of the directors of the Associa- 
tion from the social director, Miss Mary E. Rogers. Classes under the 
auspices of the association will be held this winter in different parts of 
the city. Miss Rogers has already opened six classes including those in 
elocution, physical culture, music, basketry, vocal and physical drill at 
the annex.” 

Mrs. Charles M. Holt has two programs from Yeats, Synge 
and Lady Gregory which she is using this year. She read 
recently before the St. Paul Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
07. Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Carter announce the marriage of 

their daughter, Addie Elizabeth Carter, to John H. Costin, 
October the eight at Cliftondale, Mass. 
03. Katherine E. Brown writes from Chicago, as follows: 

“The work in which I have been actively engaged for about three 
years is not at all directly connected with schools of any sort. I became 
connected three years ago with the theatrical producing business, and 
since that time, I have been in the Shubert offices here as stage director 
for the “Western Theatrical Production Co.,” directly engaged in pro- 
duction work with some firm or other. 

“IT have constant revision work for authors or managers on plays 
already accepted for production, and many go through my hands before 
their first appearance. The revision work consists in everything, from 
supplying a plot to cutting, elaborating, or converting the whole into 
suitable material for acting. First, I do revision work of the manuscript 
with the author, then, everything, from designing and giving specifica- 
tions for scenes, properties, and costumes, to staging and rehearsing. 

“T have just completed the production of a romance by Constance 
Skinner and Herbert Heron. Incidentally, I am doing journalistic work 
in the way of dramatic criticism, and I have published some magazine 
articles on different phases of the drama. I also keep in active relation- 
ship with scholastic work by occasional visits to schools and colleges, 
where opportunities come to address the students on the drama, the fine 
arts, and dramatic criticism.” 

"11. Grace Loverin, owing to ill health, is spending this year 
at her home in Tilton, N. H. 
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Rosa Atherton Jones was united in marriage with John 
Leland Cross at her home in Anniston, Alabama, on October 
the twelfth. They will reside in Birmingham, Alabama. 

10. Adelaide Patterson visited the College recently. She is 

teaching Expression and Voice Culture in the Rhode 
Island Normal School, Providence, R. I. She recently gave an 
address on ‘‘Story Telling to Children’’ at the Rhode Island 
State Institute. 


ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


Chis Glad New Vear. 


HE whole wide world is vaster 
Than the mind can comprehend, 
And the flight of time is swifter 
As the years come to an end. 
But the heart alone is trusty 
When it throbs with purest love 
And life becomes serener 
With the passions from above. 
In the vast world then, be hopeful, 
Have for flight of time no fear, 
Enter in with love’s best wishes, 
Richest, rarest glad New Year. 


Allen A. Stockdale. 


Emerson College Magazine. 
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Rerreatile Uerse by Allen A. Stockdale. 


= THE OPTIMIST SHOPPING. 


The cheery days of Christmas tide 
Are with us once again; 

And all the world is thinking peace 
And kindliness toward men. 


Poor selfish minds and stony hearts 
Are caught by human tides 

And towards the days of sweeter love 
They flow when Christmas guides. 


And what a jolly lark it is, 
With smiling crowds to go 

Through all the stores in search of gifts 
Which true affections show. 


To see the skillful works of man 
With all their beauty rare; 

And sense the beating hearts of love 
Vibrating everywhere. 


Who eares if stores are crowded full 
And mortals pull and press 
How sad ’twould be if ’twere not so 

And all were emptiness. 
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How well the thousands get along 
Through all these hurried days. 

’"Tis good to learn the mind of man 
In all these testing ways. 


Smile answers smile, and men are kind 
When reason tempers thought, 

And many gifts for loving friends 
From cheery clerks are bought. 


A touch of true humanity 

That makes the heart rejoice, 
Is shown in all these busy days 

By thought and deed and voice. 


‘Rejoice with men, while lost to self,—’ 
The optimist proclaims. 

A citizen of Heaven here 
At loving life he aims. 


THE PESSIMIST SHOPPING. 


The vision of Santa Claus, jolly and fat, 
The beautiful reindeers and sleigh, 

The generous chimney, the toys and all that 
Seem things of a fast fading day. 


The up-to-date Christmas is very complex, 
Its manners and customs a bore; 

Its modern contrivances seem but to vex 
And leave the poor mortal mind sore, 


You’ve got to go shopping, the devil’s own trick 
For spoiling the nature most sweet, 

For who can be civil and also be quick 
In doing the stores and the street? 


Such looking and picking and asking the price 
Is tough on poor mortal man’s mind 

It’s hard enough simply to try to be nice 
Without trying “bargains” to find. 


The stores are all crowded just filled to a crush, 


Your pocket-book not quite so full; 
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It takes a brave spirit to tackle that rush 
And live through the push and the pull. 


The things that are pretty are high on the tag, 
The things which are cheap, you don’t want; 
In making decisions your mind takes a sag 
Your face becomes worried and gaunt. 


You thought you loved every one, hearty and true, 
You’d like to buy out a whole store; 

But when with a morning of trading you’re through 
You vow you'll go shopping no more. 


The last of your buying is done in a fit 
Of frenzy or sickly despair ; 

The things that you wanted would none of them fit, 
The color or size was not there. 


With arms full of bundles and head full of aches 
You really get started at last, 

The stuffy, packed trolley your shaky will takes 
And signs of sweet temper are past. 


“Don’t love anybody ! don’t try to be sweet! 
Don’t spend your good money on friends!” 

The poor jaded pessimist dead on his feet— 
Cries out, then to Hades decends. 


MARKET-MEN’S MOTTO. 
The days are now rushing toward Christmas, 
And folks will be rushing to you, 
But keep a broad grin 
When you're fussed up within 
And jolly good business you'll do. 


Look out for the duffer that’s grouchy 
He surely is after your goat. 
Just say, ‘‘Hello friend, 
What cut shall I send?” 
’Tis better than pulling your coat. 


The season is busy for many 
And people are ticklish, you know. 
So whistle and sing, 
With a jolly good ring, 
For that’s the way “Billikens” go. 
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WHAT THE MEAT-MAN MEETS. 


The rush and the rabble of holiday times, 
No doubt make a test of the will, 

And grouchy and cheerful, and happy and sad 
All come with a stomach to fill. 


The man that is cranky and thinks himself right, 


And clerks, the book-keeper wrong, 


Comes growling and grumbling and full of complaint, 


Right next to the soul with a song. 


The sickly and weakly that cannot digest, 
Find trouble of course with the meat, 

For tough-like or tender will all taste the same, 
To one that’s unable to eat. 


The haughty and heady, too good for the earth, 
That always go round with a pout, 

Will puff and grow larger and then condescend 
To those who are pigmies about. 


The maid with a smile and a delicate air, 
The wrinkled and feeble and poor, 

Will come in her furs, and come in their rags, 
Will trip and will limp through the door. 


The rush and the rabble of holiday hours, 
May wear you and try you at times, 

But keep the heart cheerful and open your ears, 
To the sweetness of Christmas Bell Chimes. 


MEETING AT 'THE “STOOP”. 


He stood six feet and she stood five, 


The long and short of it, 


And she looked up while he looked down 


When they would talk a bit. 


Since he was high and she was low 
Their lips were far apart 


But she stretched up and he stooped down 


When he must homeward start. 


Ah, he so tall and she so short 
But stature does not count 
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His arms were long and he could stoop 
Most any time amount. 


At first when he said, “I must go,” 
She said, “I’ll get a chair,” 

But answered he, ‘Don’t waste your vime 
For I can stoop—so there.” 


She answered, ‘‘Dear, how quick your wit 
You are a clever man 

What I can’t get by stretching up 
By stooping down you can.” 


And so their minds were filled with joy 
As lovers thoughts will troop 

And dearer grew and richer too 
Those moments at the “stoop.” 


“This courting may be hard on you,” 
She often coyly said, 

But lovers tall that love the “stoop” 
Will surely get ahead.” 


Thus on the evening when he came 

Love dreams would round them troop 
For both grew fonder with the days 

Of meeting at the “stoop.” 


LOVE NEVER FAILETH. 


“Love never faileth,’’ reads the Book. 
“And is that true?’ you say, 

“Have we not seen in lives of men 
Where love has lost its sway?’ 


“Love never faileth,” this is true 
*Tis wisdom from above. 
And if it seems to falsify 
‘Tis when men fail to love. 


POINT OF VIEW. 


Happy is that man or woman 
Who has learned the lesson true 
That instead of having troubles, 
He has simply things to do. 


wo 
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KEEP SWEET. 


Souls are just like dairy houses, 

Which the weather queerly plunders; 
For the ‘milk of human kindness” 

Often sours when it thunders. 


SEEMS, MADAM! 


“Her brow was like the snow-drift, 
Her throat was like the swan,” 
Her face was full of wrinkles 
But for the stuff put on! 


SUMMER CELIBACY. 


When the heat has struck the city 
With its withering wave of woe, 
And the folks start for the country 
As the day comes round to go. 
Then the future looks most dismal 
To the husband as he tries 

To be brave and look quite happy 
When he says his fond goodbyes. 
Stoops to kiss the baby fondly, 
Pats the big boy on the head, 
Gives the wife a tender parting 
With a heart that feels like lead. 
Waves the train a final parting, 
Stands deserted, lone, downcast, 
While his spirit plays blind-baggage 
On the pullman flying fast. 


Yes they’ve gone to spend vacation 
In the country far away 

While behind in work and city 
Forlorn father has to stay. 

House all stripped and closed for summer 
Dark and dreary as a tomb 

Reeking with the smell of moth-balls 
Alien odors in the home. 

When he enters there at nightfall 
Longing for that feeling snug 

You ean hear his heart plunge under 
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Like a bull-frog with a thug. 
Every room is like a dungeon 
Silence takes the place of life, 
This is home without the loved ones, 
This is man without his wife. 


BEWARE! 


When busy bees are buzzing 

With a honey searching whizness 
It’s the wisest thing for noses 

To keep out of bee-sy business. 


For the attitude of bees are 
Very apt to show in poses, 
But they differ in their malice 
With the size and turn of noses. 


Never smell a pretty flower 

Which the bee has entered into 
For the odor will be pointed 

With a puncture of the skin-too. 


If you have to mix with bee-life 

Just be sure you do not rush ’em, 
For it feels a heap sight better 

Just to coax them, not to push ’em. 


IS LIFE WORTH WHILE. 


While passing along on the pathway of Life, 
Uneonsciously humming a tune, 

With hopes and ambitions for still better thingy 
To see in the bright afternoon; 

I came to a man who was grouchy and cross 
Who sat at the side on the path 

And seemed to delight in his grumbles and groans 
And venting his doubts and his wrath. 


“What reason have you to go singing along 
This dreary old pathway of life? 

’Tis only a fool that can sing a bright song 
Amidst all this sorrow and strife. 

You come to this world without giving consent 
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You don’t pick your parents or friends, 
You fight for a living each day of your life, 
And die in the fight when it ends. 


If sin looks attractive, you’re warned of its wge, 
If righteous you try hard to be, 

You’re called a poor hypocrite what ere you do,— 
And whose better off I can’t see. 

Nobody is happy and none are quite good, 
We all seem alike, great and small. 

So I’ve just decided that life is a snare, 
And hardly worth living at all.” 


Then quickly I answered, “God pity your soul! 
You’ve thrown so much dust in your eyes 

That all you can do is to rub where it hurts 
Instead of beholding the skies. 

You’ve never discovered the fun in the fight 
The jolly good wrestle to live. 

You’ve yet to discover the secret of joy 
Comes not in the get but the give. 


The poor little poodles that live in the lap 
And never get haired to a spat, 

Have never been thrilled with the blocd of a iiztt, 
And drop in a fit at a cat. 

The thing that makes living the interest supreme 
Is simply that life is a game; 

And if you take out all the chance of defeat 
You make it unwholesome and tame. 


This life is worth living with all of its trial, 
The soul is the gold in the dross 

That’s bound to come out in the final assay 
Without a small atom of loss. 

Get up from the roadside and start on the way,-— 
Not gloomily sit in the dumps. 

The best bit of butter the dairy man made 
Came out of the tumbles and bumps. 


We seek neither pity, not praises of men, 
We live for them all to admire,— 

We go like the soldier, with courage and strength 
Unflinchingly into the fire. 

The joy that is left to a mind of good hope 
That seeks not to get but to give, 

Is the gold rich and pure which is paid to the soul 
Who knows its worth Heaven to live.” 
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THH WORLD IS FULL OF BATTLE. 


Every day has battle in it 

When the heart loves only right, 
And the panting soul is weary 

When the sunset brings the night. 


Lofty truths like clouds go fiying 
Out of reach, across the sky 

Many see them, ever see them 
But a few, to touch them try. 


A cloud is like a high ideal 
EKach a skyway airline hath,— 
While the man who follows, struggles 
Up and down a rugged path. 


A ' PRAYER. 


I am thirsty, show me water, 
Let me find a cooling spring. 

Having tasted, I will hasten 
Other thirsty ones to bring. 


What, a spring eternal in me! 
Is the water near at hand? 

Do the living crystal currents 
Flow within at Thy command? 


God forgive me for my thirsting. 
Blind indeed have been my eyes 

Seeing not the peace streams flowing 
Neither knowing where they rise. 


I have asked, but not accepted 
Gazing upward, lost complete,— 

I have missed the cooling currents 
Flowing voiceless at my feet. 


Father, look on me in mercy 
In the future, when I think 
I am thirsty, I wil ask Thee 
Then I’ll bow me low and drink. 
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A PRAYER. 


Tender Father, knowing, loving, 
Now I stretch my hands to Thee. 
I am lost and torn by brambles, 
Tired and weary in my rambles, 
Let me know thou leadeth me. 


Lead me Father, truly lead me, 
May I place my hand in Thine, 

God forgive me when I dictate, 

When I murmur at Thy mandate, 
To Thy way, my will incline. 


Rid me of my all importance 

Let me feel myself a child. 
Child peace is a balm most truly 
Helpful, in a world unruly 

Bless me with that spirit mild. 
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Che End of the Bridge. 


THE CHARACTERS. 


The Nerve. Specialist soos < a/ske's «2 010s 0 oly easels Va eeaetee iele winiers John Garret 
The Lawyer, Nis Sriend. oi. ass 25s. 04 0s OG, secre eee ie oes Felix Mariott 
De DOU Se Sas 2 oe ale kee eee eres etere hia Sole iehateen att Peter, sometimes Solomon 
THE: SWOMON Coos fae Se oe Pee Ore eee Re Beene eee eae Joan Mannering 
BRO NT OTINGN oo es CR ON Se re ark es arate bie Rei ciate ie ecole eat tien eee Ludwig Straus 
TRESNUPBO SS OS EOA Ea eee ote ad re eres oe Re RNs are Mary Stanley 
TPH: BUMP es MOR ee kee SO TIS PIR Ste a EIN to ee Wan ie Nie nih ae ene Bartlett 


“The End of the Bridge,’ a play in three acts, submitted by Miss 
Florence Lincoln of Radcliffe College, won the John Craig prize offered 
by John Craig of the Castle Square Theatre for the best play written by 
an undergraduate of either Harvard or Radcliffe. One of the strongest 
scenes in this play follows. It is published by special permission of the 
author. 

Garret, a noted nerve specialist has cured the waif, Peter, of a spinal 
ailment and has taken him into his home. The lad and Mariott, who 
is Garret’s best friend, discuss the physician’s intended acceptance of 
an offer made by a famous German university to put in five years there, 
working out his theories and conducting investigations, but under the 
stipulation that he dispose of his friends for that period of time. Garret 
enters and Mariott talks the matter over with him. During the conversa- 
tion the lawyer learns that his late client, Mannering, who died, leaving 
a beautiful daughter named Joan, was in love with Garret’s mother, 
now deceased. Both were free to wed, but Mrs. Garret would not 
consent, because she realized that she would always be an invalid and 
for fifteen years, Mannering had never failed to spend several hours in 
her company each day, though he fully realized that his own life would 
be prolonged if he took up his abode in a drier climate. Garret tells 
Mariott that the daughter of Mannering is suffering from a severe men- 
tal trouble, due to the grief experienced in the death of her father. 
Miss Stanley, the nurse of Joan, arrives and informs the physician that 
her patient is under the impression that her father desired that she 
should wed Garret. The nurse likewise confesses that she has encourag- 
ed this impression with her patient in order to promotea cure. Joan 
comes in from the hall where she has been kept with attendants, ex- 
pectant, yet puzzled by his attitude. In the meantime he has disposed 
of Straus, the agent of the German university, who desires that the 
agreement be signed. Realizing that he alone can save the girl her 
reason, he asks her to wed him and their marriage follows. 

In the second act it is shown that Garret has discovered that his wife 
is afraid of him and gives the most of her time to playing Indian with 
Peter. He grows to love her, but believing that she does not love him, 
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now that she has recovered her reason, plans to secure a divorce so as 
to restore her freedom. Joan has found the unsigned agreement with 
the university in his desk and overhears his conversation with Mariott, 
relative to the divorce. She realizes the sacrifice he has made in her be- 
half. Later on, Mariott who is strangely drawn to Peter, learns that 
that the lad is his own son, the result of his profligate attachment for 
the sister of one of his chums in his wild days of youth at college, and 
learns, too, that the boy’s mother is dead. It is Garret himself who 
tells him all this. Joan seeks an interview with her husband and favors 
the divorce, though she loves him. She goes into the country with Peter. 


ACT IITI—SCENE II. 


‘Same day, late in afternoon. 

The sitting-room of the house at Kennington. 

The furniture of the room is all in white; all the chairs are 
cushioned with cretonne daintily colored. The right back cor- 
ner of the room is cut off by a very wide door-way. The doors 
are of glass from top to bottom and are folded back to either 
side, revealing a portion of the garden outside. In left back 
corner of the room is another door leading to a porch. It is. 
swung open. Between it and the other door-way is a small 
grand piano. Its case is of some light colored wood that har- 
monizes with the color scheme of the room. The wall at back just 
above the paino is broken by a wide window that looks out onto 
the garden. The right wall also has a large window and cre- 
tonne cushioned window-seat. There is a door at left center. 
At left center stage is a table a little longer than it is wide 
placed across stage. At the left of this table is a cushioned 
seat without a back. At the right is a large, white chair with 
high back and wings. A great bowl of June roses stands at 
the extreme right front. 

The curtain risese disclosing Peter sitting at left of table 
and Joan at right in the big chair. Peter is dressed in a 
white serge suit. He is half kneeling, half sitting on the cush- 
ioned stool. He is bent over a letter which he is trying to write. 
An ink bottle is in front of him, and he has the pen gripped 
firmly in his right hand. He does not look altogether happy. 
Joan, with a very serious, concerned expression is looking 
across at him, ane hand resting on the edge of the table. 
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PETER.—(Looking up slowly.) But I don’t know how to 
spell ‘‘extremely.” 

JOAN.—(Gently.) ‘T-x----t-r-e-m-e----l-y.” 

(He writes laboriously. A short pause follows. Joan for- 
gets to look at him and falls into a little reverie. He looks 
across, waits patiently for a little, and then speaks.) 

PETER.—And now I needn’t write any more. 

JOAN.—(Starting.) Why, yes, Peter. You’ve only just 
started. Listen,—(She dictates.) “The garden is full of 
roses” — 

PETER.—(Starting to write dutifully, then hesitating.) 

But Joe-Ann, I tell him that every day. 

JOAN.—Well, you must tell him something, Peter. 

PETER.—Can’t I tell him about the thunder storm tast night, 
and how you were afraid and came into my room and stayed 
until it was over? 

JOAN.—No, Peter. _ . 

PETER.—(Resignedly.) You see, you don’t let me tell him 
the nice things. —————_ Guess I won’t write any more. Just 
say ‘Yours truly” 

(He starts to finish off the letter. Joan rises hastily.) 

JOAN.—But Peter, you’ve only written four lines. You 
mustn’t end it yet. Isn’t there something you can say? 

(She thinks.) 

Tell him the garden is a beautiful place to play Indians in. 

PETER.—But we haven’t played Indians. We haven’t play- 
ed anything. I don’t see why. I think you might. (He has put 
down his pen,—his voice is half pleading.) He told me to tell 
him about the games we played. 

JOAN.—But the garden’s very wet now, Peter, after the 
storm. (She sits down again slowly.) 

PETER.—(Still pleading.) Would you play if it wasn’t wet? 
Then there would be something to write about. (He rises from 
his seat and comes round the front of the table eagerly. As he 
pauses just in front of the table a little at her left, her hand 
closes over his on the edge of the table.) 

JOAN.—(With brave contrition.) Peter, boy, I’ve spoiled 
all your fun, haven’t I? 
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PETER.—(Gravely.) Is it your back that aches? Nobody 
can play when their back aches. 

JOAN.—(Rising and taking his face in her hands.) No, 
Peter, my back never aches. I haven’t any excuse at all. When 
the garden dries, I will play Indians with you. 

PETER.—Oh! Joe-Ann! 

JOAN.—And then you will have something to write about. 

PETER.—(His face falling suddenly.) But the postman will 
be gone by that time. 

JOAN.—I’ll read you a story, Peter. 

PETER.—I’ve read ’em all myself. 

JOAN.—AII that Mr. Mariott sent? 

PETER.—AII of ’em. 

JOAN.—What can I do, Peter, tell me, ’ll do anything you 
want. 

PETER.—Oh, Joe-Ann, I thought you were never going to 
have fun any more. It’s been such a long while now. Do 
you think you could ————— would you Sing the song 
about the Bubble Boat just once? 

JOAN.—But you’ve heard it so many times. 

PETER.—Not once since I’ve been here. 

JOAN.—And you'll finish the letter right afterwards? 

PETER.—Yes. Right afterwards. (JOAN goes to the piano, 
lifts the cover of the keys slowly, and then stands quite still. 
PETER has followed her and now stands waiting, as he leans 
against the piano looking across to her.) 

PETER.—(Helplessly.)- It begins, you know,—“East of the 
sun and west of the moon”— 

JOAN.—Yes, Peter, I know. ————— But perhaps nobody 
ever plays this piano now. Perhaps————— (She fingers the 
keys doubtfully.) 

PETER.—Oh, Joe-Ann, you will sing, please? I won’t ask 
you again, ever, all the time we are here. 

JOAN.—(Sits slowly and after a moment plays a soft pre- 
lude, drifting soon into the gentle, low swing of the song. 
Peter stands quite still through it all.) 
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East of the sun and west of the moon, 

Where the blue sky meets the sea, 

Lies a golden land of sweet content 

That beckons to you and to me. 

There the waves lap gently a shore of pearls, 

And dream a castle glows in the sun; 

And when we have passed through the castle gate, 
We shall know that our journey is done. 


Let us float away in a bubble boat 

With a spider’s web for a sail; 

Our oars, a dragon-fly’s gossamer wings: 
Our rudder, a gold-fish’s tail. 

You in the bow, and I in the stern, 
With a fair wind blowing free 

We will drift away to that land of joy 
And stay through eternity. 


(After a little pause in which the vibration dies away, Joan 
takes her hands from the keys and leans toward Peter. She is 
very grave.) There Peter. 

PETER.—(Wonderingly looking into her eyes.) I don’t see 
what you’re crying for. I think it’s a very nice song. You 
never cried before. 

JOAN.—(Smiling bravely and taking his hand.) I was 
thinking of a very sweet lady who used to come here a long time 
ago. She must have been a very sweet lady, Peter. And per- 
haps she might not like to have me use her piano. 

PETER.—But you are a very sweet lady. 

JOAN.—(Becoming very earnest indeed.) Peter, will you be 
my boy—my own boy? 

PETER.—(Wonderingly.). But I am your boy, now, this 
minute, Joe-Ann. 

JOAN.—But I mean always, Peter, always. Not now, this 


minute, but every minute. 

PETER.—But pretty soon we’ll go back to Dr. Garret, and 
then———— 

JOAN.—But I’m not going back there you know, Peter. I’m 
going home to my own house. 

PETER.—But isn’t that your home? Isn’t this your house? 

JOAN.—Oh no, Peter. ————You don’t understand. I have 
a house all of my own. It isn’t on Broad Avenue, it’s on another 
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street. And that is where I am going. And I want 
you, Peter. 
PETER.—But 


JOAN.—Don’t you want to come? 


PETER.—B6ut the Doctor fixed my back, and and 
there’s Mr. Mariott and —— I’m going to be a lawyer 


some day perhaps. 

JOAN.—But Peter, I shall be all alone. 

PETER.—But if you go to live in your own house, he’ll be all 
alone ’less I stay. 

JOAN.—But he dosen’t want you the way I do. 

PETER.—Whby not? 

JOAN.— (Quite desperate.) I don’t know 
he doesn’t. Peter, won’t you? 

PETER.—I think I’d have to ask him first. You know, he 
cured my back, and (His line of thought turns.) Could 
I be a lawyer and live with you? 

JOAN.—You could be anything in the world. 

PETER.—Don’t you think it would be nicer if you just stay- 
ed on in the South Rooms and didn’t go any other place? 
(Coaxingly.) Don’t you think it would be nicer? 

JOAN.—(Rising wearily.) Peter, we won’t talk about it any 
more. — You must finish your letter. 

(They advance to the table together. Peter sits down; Joan 
stands beside him.) 

You can tell him that the garden was too wet to play Indians, 
but that we’ve been singing instead. 

PETER.—(Taking his pen and going to work.) You've been 
singing. 

JOAN.—Well, I’ve been singing. —— Then he’ll know that 
we are both very happy. 

PETER.—(Looking wp.) Shall I tell him you cried a little? 

JOAN.—No. Peter. I didn’t cry. That was because I was 
thinking of that dear lady who used to be here long ago. 

PETER.—(Brightly.) Vl tell him about her. 

JOAN.—No Peter, you mustn’t. 

PETER.—Well, then I’ll ask him about going home with you, 
and if he doesn’t think it would be better if we just all stayed 
on Broad Avenue. 

2 


except that 
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JOAN.—Peter listen to me: Tell him that we 
sang, and that tomorrow we shall play Indians, and don’t write 
any more. When you’ve finished, bring it out to me. 

PETER.—Where are you going? 

JOAN.—Out to find Dickerson and get some fresh roses. 
You’ll find me soon enough. (She turns to go through 
the long door at the left back.) 

PETER.—(Wistfully.) Joe-Ann, I wish 

JOAN.—(Turning.) What do you wish, Peter? 

PETER.—I wish I wish you'd be like you used to. 
wish you would. 

JOAN.—(Comes back to him swiftly and putting her arms 
about him, holds him very close for a moment. Her head goes 
down to his.) Peter, Peter, boy, I wish so 
too. (And then she exits at left back.) 

PETER, with a sigh, dips his pen into the ink and begins to 
work with difficulty. He writes a little, scratches out a little, 
and re-reads a little. He is very hard at work when Mariott | 
comes swinging up to the wide door-way at right back. MARI- 
OTT enters just inside the door-way and pauses to look at the 
boy’s bent figure on the other side of the room. MARIOTT’S 
face is alight with pleasureable anticipation. He waits a mo- 
ment, but PETER keeps hard at it. Then MARIOTT tip-toes 
across to the table, and leaning a little across it, he says softly 
and yet with his voice full of a laugh.) 

MARIOTT.—Hullo, Solomon. (Peter dropping every thing, 
gets up with a jump. Joy lights up his face.) 

PETER.—Mr. Mariott. (He is so happily embarrassed that 
he shifts from one foot to the other and falters in his speech.) 
Och, Och! MY!!I why (They stand grinning 
at each other.) 

MARIOTT.—Glad? 

PETER.—(Swallowing hard and twisting his chin.) You 
you just guess I am Makes me feel’s if ‘a, if I 
could stand right on my head. 

MARIOTT.—I brought some books. There’s a whole box of 
’em at the station for you. 

PETER.—Oh! Mr. Mariott. 


I wish —— 


bi 
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MARIOTT.—And Peter I sneaked away. 

PETER.—(Puzeled.) You sneaked away? 

MARIOTT.—Yes. Left a hundred things to be done and just 
came. ; 

PETER.—(Understanding a little.) To see us? 

MARIOTT.—To see you. 

PETER.—To see me. 

MARIOTT.— Yes, 

PETER.—Why? 

MARRIOTT. (Sitting down in the winged chair and leaning 
forward to look into Peter’s face.) Peter “Tf you love 
me as I love you, no knife can cut our love in two.” And 
you wanted a book. 

PETER.—Yovw’re awful good, Mr. Mariott. 

MARIOTT.—(Cynically.) Good, Peter? Yes, that's just 
what Iam. I’m quite the best and only thing that ever happen- 
ed. Come here, Peter. Why do you say that? 

PETER.—I think you are. 

MARIOTT.—Suppose I told you that I wasn’t? 

PETER.—You’d just be foolin’. 

MARIOTT.—Peter ? 

PETER.—Yes, Mr. Mariott. (Mariott is thinking deeply. 
After a pause Peter repeats.) Yes, Mr. Mariott. 

MARIOTT.—(Greatly moved.) Never mind, Peter. It —— 
wasn’t anything. 

PETER.— (With misgiving.) Mr. Mariott, aren’t you glad 
you came? 

MARIOTT.—Gladder than you know, Peter. (He rises and 
walks restlessly away from the boy, his hands in his pockets.) 
I wish I might stay right on here with you, Peter, I wish 
I might. 

PETER.—I wish you might too. It’s awful lonesome. She 
doesn’t play any more. 

MARIOTT.—Perhaps she’s got something on her mind, Solo- 
mon. When people get things on their minds, it’s hard to 


play. 
PETER.—She wants me to go to her house and live with her 
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for always. (Mariott swings.). She asked me today, and I told 
her | 

MARIOTT.—(Watching him eagerly and fearfully.) And 
you told her What? 

PETER.—That there was Dr. Garret he fixed my 
back, you know and then afterwards there was you. 
And Mr. Mariott, it’s awful hard for me to know 
where to live. (Peter is looking questioningly at Mariott for 
help. Mariott’s face is tense with longing.) 

MARIOTT.— I guess I’m not a safe person to 
you about it. 

PETER.—(Gravely puzzled.) You’ve always told me every- 
thing I’ve wanted to know before. 

MARIOTT.—(Takes him by the shoulders.) Well, I can’t 
tell you this. 

PETER.—(Trying to reason it out.) Before I came to the 
Doctor, he never had any little boy and before I came 
to Joe-Ann, she never had one and you never 

MARIOTT.— (Interrupting hoarsely.) Suppose we don’t 
talk about it any more just now. Where’s Joan? I want 
to see her, too. And we must send someone for the books. 

PETER.—And I must finish that letter ; that post man 
will be along and I forgot. 

MARIOTT.—It was a letter you were writing when I came 
in? 

PETER.— Yes. 

MARIOTT.—To Garret? 

PETER.— Yes. 

MARIOTT.—You finish it up. He’ll want that letter in the 
morning. (He looks about.) Can’t I see Joan? 

PETER.—(Going to the table.) She’s out getting roses some 
where. You’ll find her easy ’nough. And I’ll finish this quick. 

MARIOTT.—Which way shall I go? 

PETER.— (Pointing to the exit at left back.) That way. 
(As Mariott starts to go, Peter shyly calls him back.) Oh, Mr. 
Mariott, you you didn’t count the buttons on this suit. 

MARIOTT.—(Returning.) So I didn’t. Well. how do you 
suppose I over-looked that? Hop up. (Mariott half lifts him 


to talk to 
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until he stands on the seat. Then he begins to count the but- 
tons.) Rich man,—poor man,—beggar man,—thief 
Doctor The buttons are explained. Peter! (for a mo- 
ment Peter stands quiet, and then with a mischievous smile, 
he lifts up the end of his white coat and shows Mariott a big, 
black butten sewed on the inside.) 

PETER.—LAWYER! 

MARIOTT.—Solomon! (Mariott’s face is a study. He looks 
at the boy a long time.) 

PETER.—I sewed it on myself. (Mariott, instead of answer- 
ing, draws Peter up close to him suddenly. His tone is full of 
a deep, fierce feeling when he does speak.) 

MARIOTT.—And that button means, Peter, that some day 
you'll be mine, some day. They may keep you for a week —— a 
month a year but some day you’ll come to me. (He 
places the boy gently down in his seat, and puts the pen into 
his hand. Then he says gently.) Now, finish the letter. (Mari- 
ott exits at left back.) Peter writes industriously for a moment 
or two, then uses a blotter. As he reaches across the table for 
an envelope, his eyes catch sight of somebody standing in the 
wide door-way at the right back. It is Doctor Garret. Peter 
gets down gravely from his seat. The Doctor comes in slowly. 
Peter goes toward him. He offers his hand which the Doctor 
takes.) 

PETER.—(Very serious.). How do you do. What made you 
come? (He is gravely and politely surprised.) 

DOCTOR.—(With some awkwardness.). How do you do, 
Peter. Is is Mariott here? 

PETER.—Yes, Dr. Garret. Did you come to see him? 

DOCTOR.— (Stands quite still not offering to put down his 
hat or coat or small bag.) No. I came to see you, 
Peter. 

PETER.—Oh. —Won’t you sit down. (Garret sits down 
slowly and a little awkwardly on the window seat at right.) 
(Peter endeavors to make conversation.) Mr. Mariott brought 
me a whole box of books. They are down at the station. (The 
Doctor does not answer.) Did did you come to take us 
home? 

DOCTOR.—No. 
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PETER.—(Sits down in chair at right of table. The Doctor 
is so grave that Peter begins to feel constrained.) I hope | 
you are pretty well. (No answer.) Does does Bartlett 
shine the instruments? 

DOCTOR.—I1 think so. 

PETER.—Aren’t aren’t you very busy now-a-days? 

DOCTOR.—Yes, very busy. 

PETER.—(Timidly polite, sitting on the edge of his chair.) 
Then how did you — how could you get away? 

DOCTOR.—I’m going right back. 

PETER.—I just wrote you a letter. I won’t have to mail it 
now. (Peter takes it from the table, and going over to Garret, 
hands it to him gravely.) 

DOCTOR.—Did she help you write this? 

PETER.—Yes. (Garret reads it to himself.) 

DOCTOR.—It isn’t very long. (Puts it into his pocket.) 

PETER.—(A pologetically.) No. You see, Mr. Mariott came 
and I almost forgot it was time for the postman. (Peter. is 
standing between Garret and the door at left back. As he 
speaks these last words, Mariott comes across the porch at the 
back and through the door.) 

MARIOT.—(Not seeing the Doctor.) Peter, she wants to 
know if you’ve finished that letter, and (Seeing Garret.) 
Well, ’ He be ————! (He catches himself. Peter 
swings so that he stands with his back to the audience. The 
two men face each other.) What are you here for? (Garret 
has risen.) 

PETER.—(Helpfully.). He came to see me. 

DOCTOR.—Yes.—I took the 12:30. I’m going back on the 
7:25. 

MARIOTT.—So am I. Why don’t you take off your coat? 

DOCTOR.—(Looks down at his coat a little puzzled. He has 
forgotton it. He slips it off slowly.. Peter takes it and puts it 
carefully on the cushioned window seat.) Is is Miss Stan- 
ley anywhere about? 

MARIOTT.—I haven’t seen her, but I presume she is. 

PETER.—There’s an old man sick in the village. His name’s 
Jackson, and Joe-Ann sent her down this morning to help. 


Yes, he does. 
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MARIOTT.—VI1 Call Joan. She’s down by the barberry 
hedge. 

PETER.—No, I will. (He starts to go out at right.) 

MARIOTT.—But she’s this way, Peter. (And Mariott 
starts toward left exit.) 

PETER.—(Who is already outside calls across to Mariott.) 
I know a short cut. J’ll find her first. But don’t tell her 
who’s here ’cause she might not come. (Both Peter and Mariott 
disappear. Peter’s voice can be heard once or twice calling in 
the distance.) Joe-Ann ————— Joe-Ann. (And then it is 
silent. The Doctor walks across the room to the door at left back 
Then as voices are heard in the direction of the other exit, he 
comes forward to left front and stands watching the entrance 
right back. The voices come nearer.) 


PETER.—Yes, of course its somebody you know. Isn’t it, 
Mr. Mariott? 

MARIOTT.—YES. 

JOAN.—But Peter, please tell me. 
you? 

MARIOTT.—Sworn not to. 

PETER.—(By this time Joan has come up the steps but she 
is facing Mariott and Peter who are off stage.) Were going 
down to Shadow Brook. May we, Joe-Ann? Mr. Mariott 
wants to see the broken bridge. 

MARIOTT.—Busted, Peter. 

JOAN.—Why yes, of course if you want to. 

PETER.—Come on, Mr. Mariott. (Their voices are heard 
going off right. Joan turns and advances across the threshold. 
One arm is filled with loose red roses. As she meets Garret’s 
gaze, her arm gradually loosens its hold on the flowers, and they 
fall slowly to the floor.. She comes forward doubtfully ; her face 
puezled and yet half glad.) 

- JOAN.—They would not tell me who it was. And you were 
the last person in the world I should have thought of. —— I 
hope you are well. 

DOCTOR.—(Gravely.) Yes, thank you. The letter that I 
had from Peter this morning said that you were not. That is 
why I am here. 


Mr. Mariott, won’t 
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JOAN.—Oh, but I am well. 


DOCTOR.—He said that you did not play games any more 
—— that he was lonesome and that you dictated all his 
letters. I was afraid that, perhaps, you were not feel- 
ing well and did not wish me to know it. I came to see Miss 
Stanley. 


JOAN.—I let her go down to the village to help an old man 
who is very ill. I am sorry she is not here. Was it something 
very important? I can send Dickerson for her. 


DOCTOR.—I wanted to ask her about you. 
JOAN.—Oh. —— Well, you see I’m all right. 


DOCTOR.—Then I don’t understand what Peter meant. 

JOAN.—(Bravely.) I think perhaps it was his way of 
telling you I was neglecting him. It is quite true that I haven’t 
played games with him. Won’t you sit down? (He sits on 
Peter’s writing chair which he pulls a little forward. Joan sits 
in the winged chair opposite him.) 

DOCTOR.—(Gently.) Do you like this house? (He 
watches her always as if he could find no other place for his 
eyes in the whole room.) 

JOAN.—It is a very old one, isn’t it? 

DOCTOR.—It is quite old except for a few additions. This 
room is one of them. The additions were made with the idea 
of turning it into a home for crippled children. 

JOAN.—Oh! (She is very much interested.) And why 
didn’t you do it? It’s just the place for them. Think of them in 
that glorious garden. 

DOCTOR.—Everybody laughed at me except my mother. It 
was when I first went into hospital work. The older doctors 
said it wasn’t practical,—giving ten children a home when 
there were ten thousand who needed it. 

JOAN.—(A little indignantly.) What if it wasn’t practical! 

DOCTOR.—You don’t think it was? 

JOAN.—I don’t care whether it was or not. IJ’d have given 
ten little sick children a home if I wanted to, no matter what 
anybody said. 

DOCTOR.—Probably I would have if my mother hadn’t been 
ill so long. She had planned to oversee it all. 


HENRIETTA McDANNEL 


(EMERSON, 1909) 
As Peter in “‘ The End of the Bridge”’ 
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JOAN.—Why don’t you do it now? It wouldn’t take any 
time at all to be ready for a dozen children. There are eight 
sunny rooms on the top floor, and that big piazza roof under 
Dickerson’s supervision could be turned into a garden in no 
time. 

DOCTOR.—(Calculating.) There'd have to be a lot of plumb- 
ing done. 

JOAN.—(Hager.) Couldn’t you send up an extra lot of men? 

DOCTOR.— Yes, I could. 


JOAN.—And couldn’t you send some carpenters? (She rises 
in her enthusiasm and goes to door at left front. She opens it.) 
See, if this was cut out wider and this room (indicating the 
room inside) were made over into a sun-parlor, we’d get all 
the afternoon light in this room. The sun-sets would be wonder- 
ful. 

DOCTOR.—(Rising and going to the door.) Yes, I see,-—— 
Yes, that could be done. 

JOAN.— (Turning, goes to the back and pauses on the thres- 
hold of the door at left back which leads to the porch.) And 
this porch should be widened surely four feet more, —— 
and it might be screened, some of it anyway. 

DOCTOR.—Yes, it would have to be. (With thoughtful 
frown, Garret takes a note book from his pocket and begins to 
jot down.) Plumbers, carpenters, sun parlor, 
porch widened 

JOAN.—And screened. (Garret leans over to rest his note 
book on the table the better to write. Joan goes to the wide 
door at the right back. As she turns she speaks.) They’d have 
to have a wider driveway. That would cut off a bit of the 
garden, I’m afraid. But Dickerson could have the flowers 
moved. (Garret makes a note as if at her suggestion. Joan 
comes across to him. He is standing back of the table. 
She, instead of sitting down, half kneels in the wing- 
ed chair and looks over to see what he has written. 
He stands very still looking no longer at his note book but at 
her head bent below him. She hurries on, not looking at him. 
nor waiting for any response to her eager suggestions.) And 
wheel-chairs, and toys. They must have toys and of course 
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nurses. But we’ve got Miss Stanley. Couldn’t Miss Stanley 
and I take care of five children until you got some more nurses ? 
Here, put down wheel-chairs and toys. (She takes the 
pencil from him and writes. He is watching her, all the en- 
thusiasm gone out of his face; but she is unconscious of it. 
And there’ll have to be an elevator put in somewhere. Now’ 
where do you suppose we could put in an elevator? (Leaning 
back in her chair, she looks up at him squarely for the first 
time. Gradually as she speaks the realization of the whole 
thing comes to her.) Do you think that old chimney 
over at the ————— kitchen end ————— would 
(She stops and after watching his face for a moment, 
slips down into her chair, her back toward him.) Oh! I 
had forgotten. (They are both looking straight ahead.) 

DOCTOR.— (For a moment he keeps his head bent, then he 
raises it quickly.) I had forgotten, too. 

JOAN.—After all, it wouldn’t be practical. 

DOCTOR.—No, it wouldn’t be practical. (He starts to go 
across to get his coat and hat but pauses in front of the fallen 
roses.) You you dropped all your roses and forgot them. 
(A little awkwardly he picks them up and puts them on the top 
of the piano. Once more he goes to get his hat and bag and 
coat. As he picks them up, Joan rises.) 


JOAN.—I —— I want to ask you something. 

DOCTOR.—(Pausing.) Yes? 

JOAN.—(With difficulty.) When 
comes, you you will go to Germany, won’t you? 
want you over there, don’t they? 

DOCTER.— Yes. 

JOAN.—They wanted you once before, didn’t they? 

DOCTOR.—Yes. (And then a little fiercely.) Who told 
you? Peter? Mariott? 

JOAN.—Neither of them. -—— I found out in a way that 
was not quite fair, and I wanted to be sure. (She 
goes a little way toward him.) Didn’t you once think at that 
time—— that awful time that I might sometime learn 
about you-— and Germany ——. didn’t you once 


when the time 
They 
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think that I might rather die than have anyone sacrifice all 
that just just that I might live? 


DOCTOR.—(Slowly with his head bent.) Yes, —— I 
thought of that. 

JOAN.—And you knew that I wanted to die. 

DOCTOR.— Yes, 

JOAW.—Then wasn’t there reason 


1 knew. 


good reason enough 


to 
DOCTOR.—(Raising his head and looking squarely, almost 
fiercely, at her, though his voice is still slow and level.) Did 
you know that your father might have lived twenty years 
longer ? 
JOAN.—(Breathlessly, drawing a little back from him. Her 
eyes are horror filled.) Father! 
DOCTOR.— Yes, 
JOAN.—I do not I do not know what —— you —— 


DOCTOR.—You konw how and why he died. 

JOAN.—Yes —— yes. 

DOCTOR.—If he had gone away, years ago, to a drier cli- 
mate, he would not have died SO soon. 

JOAN.—Twenty! there would have been perhaps 
twenty years more? 

DOCTOR.—Yes. (His head droops again.) 

JOAN.—But why why didn’t he go? 

DOCTOR.————He stayed because ——-— because of 
my mother. 

JOAN.—Oh! (Jt is a puzzled, painful exclamation, and then 
after a slight pause the “ Oh!” comes again. This time it is 
the “Oh!” of a deep understanding.) Oh! (Then there comes 
a silence between them which he does not attempt to break. 
As the significance of the whole thing dawns upon her, her 
expression changes from questions to fear, to pleading, to 
pathetic understanding.) 

JOAN.—I understand I understand now. (She goes on, 
now desperately trying to see his reasoning. She is very sweet 
and brave about it ) And, of course, giving up 
Germany seemed seemed a little thing as compared with 


twenty years. 
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what —— he did; 
life. 
DOCTOR.—(Hoarsely.) Yes. 
JOAN.— (After a pause advancing to him pleadingly.) But 
— but don’t you see, there there was a difference. 
DOCTOR.—(Slowly.) <A difference? 


JOAN.—(Trying to be brave.) You see, he cared for her 
more than his life, and so he —— had the right to choose 
as he did. 

DOCTOR.—(A little sullenly after a pause.) I am not sorry 
for what I did. 

JOAN.— (Rebellious for the first time.) That is because 
you have Germany still ahead. (His head comes up quickly 
and fiercely and she shrinks at what she has said.) Oh! 
Please forgive me, I did not mean that that dreadful 
thing. (She waits for his answer. He looks at her a long time 
without speaking. Finally with a new, fierce vigor that is al- 
most animal-like, he throws his coat and hat and bag on to the 
window seat and goes quickly to her side his voice 1s 
heavy with emotion.) Tell me (It is a command.) why 
you ordered roses for the South Rooms red roses? 


giving 


giving so much of his 


JOAN.—(Shrinking back against the high wing of the 
chair.) Your your mother always kept them there, 
you you told me so yourself. 


DOCTOR.—(Still fiercely.). But they are here (pointing to 
roses at right front.) and here why? 

JOAN.—(Timidly.)I do not know. 

DOCTOR.—/(His voice almost breaking.) Are you afraid of 
me? 

JOAN.—(Suddenly straightening and facing him gallantly.) 
No. I’m not afraid of you. Listen to me, I ordered roses to 
be put in the South Rooms because I knew you wanted them 
just because you wanted them. And as long as [ live, 
there will always be roses in the South Rooms, no matter 
where you are Germany or not It was a little thing 
to do (She suddenly grows timid again.) after after 
Good night. (She watches him turn to his hat and coat 
once more, then she goes swiftly out at right front. After a 
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moment of watching the door through which she has passed, 
he goes to the window seat and sits down, dropping his head 
in his hands. Joan enters again at left front, and seeing him 
there, pauses.) OH! (Garret looks across at her, his face full 
of hunger. (Full of a tender compassion, she goes a little 
nearer him.) I —— lll give Peter back to you. It was not 
fair to take him. 

DOCTOR.—I do not want Peter. (He rises suddenly. Joan 
shrinks.) You are afraid. (He catches her by the arm but 
as she stands perfectly still, he drops his hold wpon her. She: 
stands straight and fearless, looking squarely at him. His eyes 
are lowered.) 

JOAN.—(Gently.) I am not afraid. Look at me. (She 
waits for his eyes to meet hers. Then she puts both her hands 
against his breast. Her arms are straight.) I am not afraid. 
Nobody in the world is afraid of you. —— Not Peter 
nor I nor anyone. 

DOCTOR.—You are not afraid. (His hands go up unsteadi- 
ly to hers. Outside at a distance, Mariott’s and Peter’s voices 
alternative in @ sing-song manner.) “Rich man, poor 
man, beggar man, thief ; Doctor, LAWYER 
Indian Chief, etc.” (The Doctor goes on, his face gradually 
showing that he understands.) You wouldn’t be afraid to 
come back to the South Rooms to live? and you wouldn’t 
be afraid to to laugh again in in the hallway above 
my office? and you wouldn’t be afraid to stay here and 
make a home for the little children? (She does not answer, 
but stands looking wp into his face steadfastly. Peter and 
Mariott have come up the steps. Now Mariott calls as he ad- 
vances to the room.) Come on, Garret, if you’re going to catch 
the 7:25. (Garret and Joan have swung around to face Peter 
and Mariott. They are almost back to the audience, and 
Garret still holds Joan’s left hand.) 

DOCTOR.—I’m not. 

MARIOTT.—Yovr’re not? 

DOCTOR.—No, I’m not. 

MARIOTT.—Well, then, neither am I, Peter; am I? 

PETER.—(With a gleeful shake of his head.) No 
—— REEF! CG Ushbe DAG ESN 


sir 
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Gleanings from “Along the Grail.” 
By Richard Hovey. 
AFTER BUSINESS HOURS. 


When I sit down with thee at last alone, 
Shut out the wrangle of the clashing day, 
The scrape of petty jars that fret and fray, 
The snarl and yelp of brute beasts for a bone; 
When thou and I sit down at last alone, 
And through the dusk of rooms divinely gray, 
Spirit to spirit finds its voiceless way, 

As tone melts meeting in accordant tone,— 
Oh, then our souls, far in the vast of sky, 

Look from a tower, too high for sound of strife 
Or any violation of the town, 

Where the great vacant winds of God go by, 
And over the huge misshapen city of life 
Love pours his silence and his moonlight down. 


LOVE IN THE WINDS. 


When I am standing on a mountain crest, 
Or hold the tiller in the dashing spray, 
My love of you leaps foaming in my breast, 
Shouts with the winds and sweeps to their foray; 
My heart bounds with the horses of the sea, 
And plunges in the wild ride of the night, 
Flaunts in the teeth of tempest the large glee 
That rides out Fate and welcomes gods to fight. 
Ho, love, I laugh aloud for love of you, 
Glad that our love is fellow to rough weather ; 
No fretful orchid hothoused from the dew, 
But hale and hearty as the highland heather, 
Rejoicing in the wind that stings and thrills, 
Comrade of ocean, playmate of the hills, 


TWO AND FATE. 


The ship we ride the world in sniffs the storm, 
And throws its head up to the hurricane, 
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Quivering like a war-horse when ranks form 
With scream of bugles and the shout of men, 
Neighs to the challenge of the thunderbolt, 
And charges in the squadrons of the surge, 
Sabring its way with fury of revolt 
And lashed with exaltation as a scorge! 
Who would not rather founder tn the fight? 
Than not have known the glory of the fray? 
Ay, to go down in armor and in might, 
With our last breath to dominate dismay, 
To sink amid the mad sea’s clashing spears 
And with the cry of bugles in our ears! 


WORLD AND POET. 
“Sing to us, Poet, for our hearts are broken; 
Sing us a song of happy, happy love, 
Sing of the joys that words leave all unspoken,— 
The lilt and laughter of life, oh sing thereof! 
Oh, sing of life, for we are sick and dying; 
Oh, sing of joy, for all our joy is dead; 
Oh, sing of laughter, for we know but sighing ; 
Oh, sing of kissing, for we kill instead!” 
How should he sing of happy love, I pray, 
Who drank love’s cup of anguish long ago? 
How should he sing of life and joy and day, 
Who whispers Death to end his night of woe? 
And yet the Poet took his lyre and sang, 
Till all the dales with happy echoes rang. 


IN EXCELSIS. 


TI saw a man alone upon a height, 
With face toward heaven. 

I asked him what did he there. 
“Kor thirty years I have know the stars; 
To-night,’ he said, 

“T see the angels and despair.” 
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THE CHILD.* 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 
(Arranged by Helen EH. Rodger.) 

The Child had it all reasoned out in her own way. At first 
it had not been very satisfactory, but she had gradually with 
a child’s optimism, evolved from the dreary little maze a certain 
degree of content. 

The Child had always lived a rather proscribed, uneventful 
little life, with pitifully few intimates—none of her own age. 
The Child was eight. 

She had only one confident, which oddly, was a picture in the 
silent awe-inspiring company-room. It represented a lady with 
a beautiful face, and a baby in her arms. The Child had never 
heard it called a Madonna, but it was because of that picture 
that she was never afraid in the company-room. 

The Child told the Lady everything, standing down under the 
picture and looking up at it adoringly. She was explaining 
her conclusions concerning the Greatest Thing of All now. 

“TI didn’t tell you before. I wanted to get it reasoned out. 
If, you were a—flesh-and-blood lady, you could tell me if I 
haven’t got it right. But I think I have. 

“You see, there are a great many kinds of fathers and 
mothers, but ’m only talking of my kind. I’m going to love 
my father one day and my mother the next. Like this: My 
mother Monday, my father Tuesday, mother Wednesday, father 
Thursday—right along. Of course you can’t divide seven days 
even, but I’m going to love them both on Sundays. Just one 
day in the week I don’t think it will do any harm, do you? Oh, 
you darling Lady, I wish you could shake your head or bow it: 
I’m only eight, you see, and eight isn’t a very reasonable age. 
But I couldn’t think of any better way.” 

“Of course—of course it would be nice to love both of ’em 
the same day, but—but they’re not that kind of a father and 
mother. I’m going to begin to-morrow—to-morrow is Tues- 
day, my father’s day. I must be going or Marie will come. 
Good-bye. Give my love to the baby.” 


By Permission, Copyright 1906, by 
Harper and Brothers 
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The Child’s home, though luxurious, had to her the effect of 
being a double tenement. An invisible partition divided her 
father’s side from her mother’s; her own little white room 
seemed to be across the dividing-line, part on one side, part on 
the other. She could remember when there had not been any 
invisible partition, but the intensity of her little mental life 
since there had been one had dimmed the beautifut remem- 
brance. 

The next day the Child loved her father, for it was Tuesday. 
During the morning she went in to the Lady and reported pro- 
gress so far. Her cheeks were a delicate pink with excitement, 
and she panted a little when she spoke. 

“Tm getting along splendidly. Perhaps of course I can’t 
tell for sure, but I’m not certain that he will like it after he 
gets used to it. There’s something I wish you could tell me. 
I’s if you think it would be polite to ask my father to put me 
to bed instead of Marie—just unbutton me, you know, and pray 
me. I thought I thought it would be the lovingest 
way to love him, for you feel a little intimater with persons 
when they put you to bed. I wish you could nod your head 
if you thought it would be polite. Oh,—I b’lieve you’re nod- 
ding yes. Thank you very much—now I shall ask him to. 
Good-bye.” 

To ask him in the manner of a formal invitation appeared 
to be the best way. She did not feel very intimate yet with her 
father, but of course it might be different after he unbuttoned 
her and prayed her. 

Hence the formal invitation: 

“Dear father you are respectably invited to put 
your little girl to bed tonite at 14 past 7. Yours 
very truley 


Elizabeth. 
“P, S.—The little girl is me.” 

At lunch-time the Child stole up-stairs and deposited her 
little folded note on top of her father’s manuscript. On the 
way back she hurried into the company-room, up to the Lady. 
“T’ve done it. I hope it was polite—Oh, I hope he will.” 

The Child’s father ate his lunch silently and a little hastily, 
as if to get it over. On the opposite side of the table the 
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Child’s mother ate hers silently and a little hastily. It was 
the usual way of their meals. The few casual things they 
said had to do with the weather or the salad. Then it was over 
and they separated, each to their own side of the divided house. 

The father took up his pen to write—it seemed all there was 
left to do now. But the tiny folded note arrested his hand, 
and he stared in amazement. The Child had inadvertently set 
her seal upon it in the form of a little finger-print. So he 
knew it was hers. The first shock of hope it had awakened 
subsided into mere curiosity. But when he opened it, when he 
read it— 

He sat a long time very still indeed—so still he could hear 
the rustle of manuscript pages in the other writing-room across 
the hall. Perhaps he sat there nearly all the afternoon, for the 
shadows lengthened before he seemed to move. 

In rush of thoughts that came to him two stood out most 
clearly—the memory of an awful day, when he had seemed 
to die a thousands deaths, and only came to life when a white- 
capped nurse came smiling to him and said, “It is a little girl,” 
and the memory of a day two years ago, when a man and a 
woman had faced each other and said, “We will try and bear it 
for the child.” 

The Child found her answer lying on her plate at nursery 
tea. 

“Dear Little Girl, Who Is You: Your father will be happy to 
accept your kind invitation for 14 past 7 this evening. 

Will you please call for him, as he is a little b-a-s-h-f-u-1—— 
Marie, what does b-a-s-h-f-u-l spell? 

“Oh, you’ll have to excuse seeing it as it’s a very intimate 
letter. Never mind, anyway, thank you,— Ican guess it.” 

She was ready at seven (o’clock) and sat, a little patient 
statue, watching the nursery clock. 

“You needn’t wait, Marie—lI’ve engaged somebody else to 
put me to bed to-night.” 

He was waiting for her. Without a word—with only an 
odd little smile that set the Child at ease—he took her hand 
and went back with her. 

“This is my room. You’ve never been in my room before, 
have you? This is where I keep my clothes, and this is my 
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undressing chair. This is where Marie sits—yow’re Marie to- 
night: You never unbuttoned a little girl before, did you? 
T’ll have to learn you. You begin with my feet an go back- 
wards.” 

Down the hall where the slender figure stooped over the deli- 
cately written pages the little laugh travelled again and again. 
By-and-by another laugh, deep and rich, came hand and hand 
with it. Then the figure straightened tensely, for this new 
laugh was rarer than the Child’s. 

Two years—two years and more since she had heard this one. 

“Now it’s time to pray me. Marie lets me kneel to her—it’s 
pleasanter to kneel to somebody—.” 

“Kneel to me.” His face grew white, and his hand, when he 
caressed lightly the frolic-rumpled little head, was not steady. 
The stone mask of the man dropped off compietely, and under- 
neath was tenderness and pain and love. 

“Now I lay me down to sleep—no, I want to say another one 
to-night. Lord God, if Thee please. This is a very particular 
night, because my father is in it. Bless my father, Lord God, 
oh, bless my father. This is his day. I’ve loved him all day, 
and I’m going to the day after to-morrow. But to-morrow I 
must love my mother. It would be easier to love them both 
forever and ever, Amen.” 

The Child slipped into bed and slept happily, but the man 
had new thoughts to think. 

The first mother way was as “intimate” as the first father-one 
and they followed each other in delightful succession. 

Again she reported to the Lady. 

“T’m having a beautiful time, only sometimes I get a little 
dizzy trying to remember which is which. My father is which 
to-day.” And it was at bedtime, after an unusually active 
day, that the Child fell asleep at her prayer. Her rumpled 
head sagged more and more on her delicate neck, till it rested 
sidewise on the supporting knees, and the Child was asleep. 

There was a slight stir in the doorway. 

“Sh! don’t move—” 

The poor, tired little thing—There, there,—’Sh—now put 
her here in my arms.” 
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They faced each other, she with her baby, he standing liik- 
ing down at them. 

“T want her every day, Richard.” 

“And I want her every day, Mary.” 

The Child was smiling in her sleep as if she heard them. 

He stopped to kiss the little cheek as she stooped and some- 
how their kisses met. 


THE FALL OF SADRI-AZEM.* 
Arranged 
By Edward Peple, author of “The Prince Chap,” “The 
Mallet’s Masterpiece.” 

Sadri-Azem Azerbijan was a cat. This unadorned state- 
ment would have wounded Sadri-Azem to the marrow of his 
pride, for he chanced to be a splendid tiger-marked feline of 
purest Persian breed, with glorious eyes and a Solomon-in-all- 
his-glory tail. His pedigree could be traced directly back to 
Padisha Zim Yuki Yowzi Zind—a dignity, in tiself, sufficient 
to cause an aristocratic languor; but, to the layman, he was just 
a cat. 

He dwelt with an exclusive family of humans in a little 
eighty-thousand-dollar cottage on the outskirts of vulgarity. 

In the rear of the eighty-thousand-dollar cottage there was a 
thirty-thousand-dollar flower-garden, and here the clean cat 
used to sun himself in the clean garden, thinking his clean 
thoughts and perishing of ennwi clean through. 

Then, one day, from the vulgar outer.world came an unclean 
incident. 

Sadri-Azem became conscious of an uproar beyond the garden 
wall. It embraced a whimper of canine hope, a spitting taunt, 
and the patter of flying paws; then, suddenly, on the top of the 
high brick wall appeared a cat. The newcomer paused an 
instant to fling an obscene aw revoir at the raging, disappoint- 
ed dog, dropped carelessly down into a geranium-bed, and took 
his bearings. 


Published under the name of “A Night Out,’ by Messrs 
Moffat, Yard & Co., N. Y—By permission of the author. 
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He was not a patrician. Sadri-Azem eyed him in a sort of 
wondering awe. The stranger was a long-barreled, rumple- 
furrel, devil-clawed street arab, of a caste—or castelessness— 
that battles for existence with the world—and beats it. On 
his tail were rings of missing fur, suggesting former attach- 
ments, not of lady friends, but of tin cans and strings. For 
further assets, he possessed one eye and a twisted smile. His 
present total liability lay in the dog beyond the wall, so the 
arab wasn’t so badly fixed, after all. Besides, he owned prop- 
erty. It consisted of a disgusting bush-frog which he carried 
in his mouth, with its legs and web feet protruding in wriggly, 
but unavailing protest. 


To breathe the better, the street cat dropped his frog and set 
one mangy paw upon it; then suddenly he spied the Persian. 

“Hello, bo!” he observed cheerfully “Didn’t see yer. Did 
yer pipe me chase wid de yelper? Dat stilt-legged son of a 
saw-toothed tyke has had his nose on me rudder-post fer mor’n 
a mile. It’s a hunch dat I could ‘a’ clawed de stuffin’s outer him, 
but I didn’t want fer to lose me lunch. Say! Wot’s yer name?” 

“My ribbon-name is Sadri-Azem Azerbijan, first-born of the 
second litter of Yiki Zootra and Sultana Yaggi Kiz. Here at 
home, however, I am known by a variety of others, such as 
Mon Prince de Maniere Charmante, Sugar-pie-precious, and—” 

“Aw, cut it!” “Them ain’t no decent names! They’s posi- 
tive ridick’lous! Mine’s Ringtail Pete, but me frien’s has rea- 
sons fer fergittin’ de tail part of it when dey names me to me 
face—see ?”’ 

The Persian cat said nothing. Ringtail Pete was obviously 
an undesirable acquaintance; therefore Sadri-Azem held his 
tongue, and became interested in the bush-frog. Curiosity, how- 
ever, conquered refined reserve. 

“What is it?” 

“Frawg.” “I gets ’em over to the frawg-pawnd up back of 
Lumkin’s tannery. Have a piece?” 

“Thank you, no,” “I’ve just had luncheon.” 

“Say, bo, yer don’t want to do de bashful—see?—’cause me 
’n’ you is gents what understands de game er chanst. Here 
—take holt er de frawg an’ chaw yerse’f off a hunk !” 
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The aristocrat hesitated, then slid down one rung on the lad- 
der of degradation—pushed by blood-lust and by the strange 
compelling camaraderie of an arab of the streets. It was 
wrong, he knew, but then there was a certain flavor in this 
wrong; so, gingerly, he crossed the geranium-bed, took one 
one web foot firmly between his teeth, and wondered at the 
thrill of life that sparked and snapped along his spine Then 
Pete and Sadri-Azem tugged and tugged, till the clean gera- 
nium-bed was a comfortable, wholesome wreck. 

“Hully gee!” grinned Ringtail Pete. ‘“We otter make a 
wish !” 

They made it, and the metaphoric wish-bone parted with a 
jerk, Sadri-Azem rolling upon his lordly back in the healthy 
dirt; but he rose and devoured his frog-leg to its smallest 
bone, wishing with all his heart that the frog had been a bigger 
frog. Then he licked his chops and looked in admiration on 
his worldly friend. 

“Thank you, so much.” 


“Aw, *t wan’t nuttin’,” “an’ dey tastes a darn sight better 
when yer wades fer ‘em. Say! Look-a-here! You meet me to- 
night on de top er dis here wall, an’ I'll learn yer how to wade 
fer frawgs!” 

“Oh, dear!” ‘Really, Mr. Pete, I—really—” 

“Punk!” “I won’t take ‘naw’ fer an answer, an’ dis here’s de 
way fer to jump yer wealthy crib. You watch me!” 

He backed away, then took a running start and made the cop- 
ing of the wall in a splendid, scurrying rush, amid a shower 
of scattered ivy-leaves. On the top he turned and called to the 
wondering aristocrat: 

“Jes’ wait fer me an’ de moon, me son, an’ dontcher fergit 
dat frawgs is frawgs!” 


All day long Sadri-Azem dozed and dreamed—dreamed of 
the vulgar world beyond the wall—for now it seemed to his 
pampered soul that the one enticing delicacy in all creation 
was “frawgs.” At the humans’ dinner-time he scorned their 
expensive fare and sneaked away into the shadows of the 
garden, to wait for Ringtail Pete and the rising of the moon. 
It rose; and as it peeped above the wall, there also rose a 
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cautious signal-wail, and Pete’s one eye glowed green among 
the ivy-vines. 

“Hi, spote!” grinned the owner of the eye, as Sadri-Azem 
clawed his way to a perch beside him. ‘Yer clumb dat wall 
in a way dat make me proud. Now, den, we’re off!” 

They dropped into the outer world. Sadri-Azem was trem- 
bling somewhat, but tried his best to conceal the mortifying 
fact, and presently he conquered it. After walking for a quarter 
of a mile along a country road, they approached the outskirts 
of the town and began to cross it, employing unfrequented 
paths. They traversed an alley, black and reeking with nightly 
smells, pausing at last on the verge of a lighted street whence 
rose the sound of human mirth, bits of vulgar song, and the 
barking of vagrant dogs. 

“S-h-h-h!’ cautioned Ringtail. “You wait till I counts to 
tree, den make a rush fer de alley acrost de street—see?” 

“But, why?” asked Sadri-Azem, wondering. 

Pete sniffed in scorn of the uninitiated. 

“Well, nemmine why! You do like I tells yer, or yer’ll git 
yer eggercation wid a brick. Now! One—two—t’ree; Hump 
at, bo!’ 

They humped it, making the other alley’s mouth by a margin 
slender indeed, followed by human howls and a clattering 
volley of sticks and stones. 

“Good gracious!” the Persian gasped as they streaked 
through the alley’s filth. “What are they?” 

“Boys, grinned Pete. “De town is gittin’ fair congested 
wid’em. But ’tain’t nuttin’ , son; it’s jes’ a part er de game er 
life. Come on.” 

The way was easier now, and they journeyed without alarm. 
Presently Ringtail turned to his friend with his twisted smile: 

“Yer see dat lady settin’ on de gate-post? Well, dat’s me 
steady. Ill interjuce yer in a minute.” 

The lady in question was a thin, dirty-white cat with bold 
eyes and a brazen bearing, and Sadri-Azem was doubtful of 
her caste. 

“Thank you,” he murmured non-committally, and hurried 
on; but the meeting was unavoidable, for the lady crossed and 
stood directly in his path. 
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“Hi, Mame!” said Pete, in cordial greeting. “Shake hands 
wid me friend, Mr.—er—aw, thunder! Shake hands wid bo!” 

Sadri-Azem had never seen a lady cat, and his ideal of 
the sex was something modest and retiring. Miss Mame was 
not retiring. She greeted her friend’s friend without a court- 
esy retiring. She greeted her friend’s freind without a court- 
tleman, and asked if he were single. 

The aristocrat murmured a common-place and edged away. 
At the slight the lady took umbrage, spat warningly, and show- 
ed her claws, till Ringtail averted trouble by a generous dis- 
play of tact. 

“Now, don’t git phony, Mame!” he remarked in a gentle 
whisper. “De gent’s all right, but he’s young, dat’s all, an’ 
I’m goin’ to learn him—see? You chase aroun’ fer Lizzie, 
an’ if de goil ain’t got no udder date, yer kin meet us here 
*bout moondown, an’ we’ll bring yer a brace er frawgs. So 
long. Mame! Remember dat I loves yer!’ 


With a partly mollified sniff, the lady retired to her gate- 
post, and the two adventurers went on. They came to the 
evil-smelling tannery, and to the frog pond just behind it, 
stretching cold and still in the moonlight, and covered with a 
noxious, slimy scum. It was horribly different from the Per- 
Sian’s usual baths, but, once in, he forgot its nastiness in the 
blood-lust of hunting for his kill. 


They waded and swam and scrambled along the shore, Ring- 
tail pointing out that frogs were wont to crouch close down 
by the water’s edge in the shadow of some bush or vine. 

“Dere’s one!” he whispered suddenly. “Now, sneak up, an’ 
grab ’im!” 

Quivering with suppressed excitement, Sadri-Azem sneaked, 
but mistook the especial frog to which his friend has refer- 
ence. Instead, he pounced upon a big yellow-throated beast 
weighing a pound and a half, and known colloquially as a 
“sockdolliger” or a “joogger-room.” There followed a scuffling 
rush, a grunt, a startled yowl, and a swirl of water; then 
Sadri-Azem came up coughing, minus his frog, but plus an 
overcoat of mud and disappointment. 

“Great snakes!” yelled Pete. “Ain’t yer got no gumption ’t 
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all? Ef I had knowed yer wanted ter eat a cow, I’d ’a’ took 
you up to de slaughter-house! Go fer de little ones, bo. Yer 
don’t gain nuttin’ by bein’ a hawg. Take it from me—it’s 
straight !” 

“Bo” went for the little ones. He had learned his lesson 
of experience, and profited thereby. He made his virgin kill, 
and devoured it, squatting in the muddy pond, while around 
him rose the voices of the wild things of the night; and never 
had morsel tasted sweeter to his pampered tongue. And so 
the hunt went on, a never-to-be-forgotten hunt, when crawfish 
nipped their tails, when insects preyed upon their eyes, and they 
dripped with the sweat of joyful toil; then, presently, the 
friends stretched out upon the bank, weary and replete. 

“Say, bo,” said Ringtail, after a restful pause, ‘‘what do yer 
say to a nip?” 

“A nip?” asked Sadri-Azem in astonishment. ‘What kind 
of a nip?” 

“Wy, a catnip, yer bloomin’ bladderskite! Wot did yer 
Vink I meant—a cornder of the moon? I’m talkin’ ’bout jes’ 
straight catnip. Are you on?” 

“Yes, certainly,” returned the Persian gravely. “I am on!” 

On the homeward way they turned into a lane and came 
to a clump of catnip. True, Sadri-Azem had tasted the herb 
before, but dry and in five-cent packages, which was different 
from the pure article direct from nature’s still and exuding 
its sharp, intoxicating breath. Pete and Sadri fell upon it 
ereedily, rolled upon it, wallowed among the scattered leaves, 
and chewed and chewed till their senses swam in a spirit- 
dance of ecstasy. Then, after a nap, the two reeled homeward 
down the road, Pete smiling his twisted smile, and Sadri- 
Azem Azerbijan wrapped in the comforting belief that he 
was singing tunefully. 

“Say, R. T.,” the Persian chuckled happily, “what did you 
say was the name of your lady friend’s other lady friend?” 

“Lizzie,” answered Ringtail, astounded at the tone of famil- 
iarity; “an’ take it from me, she’s white!” 

“In color, do you mean?” 

“Naw—in disposition. Outside, she’s kind of striped, but 
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inside, de’ lady’s white; an’ don’t yer fergit it, bo, she’s de 
owner of four good sets of claws.” 

“Thank you,” said Sadri-Azem airily. “I shall endeavor 
to remember. Come along, R. T.!” 


Pete objected somewhat to this pointed abbreviation of his 
name, but forgave his friend on the grounds that he was 
drunk; so the two went on and sought their rendezvous. The 
ladies were waiting, seated expectantly on the gate-posts. 

Suddenly, without an instant’s warning, Miss Lizzie, Miss 
Mame, and Pete himself went clawing up a waterpipe to a 
convenient roof above, while down the street came eee Se a 
shrill, defiant yowl. 


“Chase yerse’f, bo!” called Pete in a voice of fear. “It’s 
Ash-Cat Sam!” 

Now, Ash-Cat-Sam had a reputation of bis own, as every cat 
in the neighborhood could testify with sorrow and with tears. 
He weighed eleven pounds. He kept himself in training; and, 
where others lived for love of wealth or art, Ash-Cat Sam exist- 
ed for a finish fight alone.At the present speaking he came swag- 
gering around a corner, and paused in astonishment at the sight 
of a stranger sitting in the middle of the street. The inso- 
lence of it! It was past belief! 

“Oh, please, Mr. Bo!” wailed Lizzie, wringing her paws as 
she perched upon the roof. “Do hurry while youse has got de 
chanst! He'll rip you somethin’ terrible! For my sake, dearie, 
won’t you slope?” 

“No, not upon your life!” Called Sadri-Azem gravely. ‘I 
will not demean myself by retreating from any cat alive.” 

This statement was fat with brave audacity, but lean in the 
matter of discretion ; so Pete leaned down with one last friend- 
ly whisper of appeal: 

“Wy, you chowder-headed ass, he’ll make yer look like a 
moth-et-flannel shirt! Beat it!’ 

The patrician declined to “beat it,” and Ash-Cat Sam edged 
a little closer, wearing a dissolute, wicked leer of joy. 

Sadri-Azem regarded the bully in calm scorn. “You disrepu- 
table beast,” said he, “shut up!” 

“Yer blink-eyed yard er silk, I’m a goin’ to turn you cat-out- 
the-skin an’ sell yer tail fer a fancy dustin’-brush !” 
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“Bosh! You’d run from a pet canary.” 

“You’re a liar!” 

“Youre another !” 

“So’s yer pa an’ so’s yer mother!” 

“Pist!. zz2-i-ttt!. Y-eo-w!’ And the battle was on. 

Sadri-Azem had never had a fight, and yet the memory of 
inheritance had waked within him, revealing other traits be- 
sides his yearning for debauchery and “frawgs’; so now he 
squared himself and uncurled his velvet toes. 

Ash-Cat Sam crouched low and came in with a headlong 
rush. Sadri-Azem side stepped and raked him with a stiffly ex- 
tended paw. It was a good rake and there was fur upon his 
claws—and blood. 

“Hully gee!” breathed Pete into Mame’s convenient ear. 
“Did yer pipe de way bo upper-cut im? Gee!” 

Ash-Cat Sam was wounded—not so much in body as in 
pugilistic pride. He turned to wipe away the stain, and, inci- 
dentally, to wipe the earth with the body of a foreign cat. This 
time he came in, swearing, and the two cats reared upon their 
haunches with the shock; then they fell in a tangled, rending, 
yowling snarl. Sadri-Azem, by instinctive craft, sought for a 
point of vantage underneath his foe—a vantage because, when 
lying on his back, he could claw straight up with all four feet, 
and the greater the weight of the chap on top, the greater his 
wo—abdominally. 

This point of vantage, however, is rather difficult to hold, 
with two most earnest gentlemen desirous of it; and so they 
changed positions—changed so rapidly, in fact, that their bod- 
ies resembled a sort of pyrotechnic pinwheel whose centrifugal 
sparks were composed of eyes and claws and tufts of fur and cat 
profanity. Also it lasted longer than the ordinary pinwheel, and 
was a trifle more uproarious; but it died at last with a sizzling 
spit, and a lean black streak shot out toward the haven of an 
alley’s mouth. 

The streak was Ash-Cat Sam. Sadri-Azem Azerbljan sat 
down in the middle of the street, and wondered. He had 
thrashed something, and he didn’t understand it. So he just 
sat there, quivering, bleeding, battered—but a conquerer. 
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Then Pete and the ladies descended from the roof, to walk in 
silent circles around the champion, regarding him with a species 
of catalepatic awe. Presently however, Pete came to earth, ex- 
tended his paw, and delivered himself of an established truth: 

“Well, dang my hide, but it takes er ’ristercrat fer to glitter 
in a scrap!” 

They escorted him all the way to his eighty-thousand-dollar 
home. The ladies kissed him—both of them—and helped him 
to clamber weakly to the top of his garden wall. 

“Good night,” he said, ** and thanks for your many courte- 
sies.” He turned to Ringtail with an easy, aristocratic smile: 
“Au revior, R. T.! Those frawgs were most delicious!” 


EMERSON COLLEGE AS A SCHOOL OF ART. 


If, as our basic principle, we accept the general definition 
of Education to mean a leading or drawing out of every human 
faculty, adding to this the Motto of the College, “Hapresion 
Necessary to Evolution” at the same time recognizing the inex- 
orable law of normal being “that which is not expressed dies,” 
we have a very brief summary of the principles upon which 
Emerson College stands. Its ideals spring from this funda- 
mental principle; and to produce the Artist becomes secondary 
to the building of character, to incorporating the need of truths 
and causes great enough, that in devotion to them, the student 
may lose the lesser self in the joy of the inward disposition to 
know, Art for life’s sake rather than the mere doing for Arts 
sake. j 

The greatness of so universal a philosophy as expounded by 
the beloved founder of the College lies in the fact that Doctor 
Emerson knew, and has helped others to see that manliness 
in Art is to discover what it is in life, and that every soul has 
the right to self-expression. These truths have been distributed 
in principles and increasingly made evident in every depart- 
ment of the College. 

What a broad field of helpfulness was here outlined! Too 
many hearts have suffered because of an unexpected life, 
Censors (either self-appointed, or otherwise) are about us 
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everywhere, to pronounce “effort” unworthy and “results” held 
too far away for even Hope’s blessing. The record of an en- 
couragement to do, is the universal experience of [Emerson 
students—the desire to be but the result of the training they 
have received; for the young artist has ever been made to feel 
that he has within him that which is sacred and worth striving 
to develop and that the history of great Art is the history 
of great lives. If a purpose is to mean anything it must be 
turned into activity; it does not become a possession until so 
expressed, any more than a book can be said to belong to one 
who has purchased its covers, and does not read its pages. 
To learn by doing! Our educational field is full of experi- 
mental labratories to demonstrate this, in all branches of learn- 
ing. School gardens, farms, industries of all kinds, con- 
ducted by the young student, all designed to open new 
avenues to the mind, to train the senses for observation, 
to focus attention and to develop the wil. Knowledge is no 
longer a conglomeration of memorized facts but synonymous 
with understanding. The general school’s ideal becomes action 
in conformity with understanding. If establishing in the minds 
of students the power to think right, to feel right and to will 
right, is there not more to be hoped for in the future citizen 
to act right? Action is the only means by which the environ- 
ment may be influenced—the only means by which thoughts 
and feelings may be turned into usefulness. “Be ye doers of 
the word and not hearers only!” 

It is true that our civilization demands ihe strictest atten- 
tion to detail. Efficiency demands that training shall bring 
the individual to an understanding of his ability to overcome 
difficulties by putting the force of a well trained mind and body 
upon them. We need more than this, i. e., people with enthu- 
siasm for their vocation, with an eye open to their manifold re- 
lations to everything around them, with ability not only to do 
the task allotted to them, but ready to assume greater duties, to 
work outside the exact limits for which they are immediately 
compensated—to be ready to become leaders. 

“There is always room at the top” because too few are will- 
ing to work hard enough to achieve, by which phrase is meant 
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a steady determination to endure the inevitable hardships 
that attend any great undertaking. Whether as artist or 
teacher, the roundly developed individual must stand the bet- 
ter chance to attain a successful career. 


One of the greatest fallacies is the idea entertained by the 
youth that the artist is a child of the senses, that he must 
abandon himself to them in order to attain. No amount of 
jugglery or sleight of hand wil bring sweet roses from an 
unwholsome weed—no noble, enduring, art-product will be 
brought forth from an impure nature. Natural law holds in 
the spiritual world of Art. This is preached from the rostrum 
of Emerson College today as it has always been. 

We learn by doing. There is a growing demand in all our 
colleges, namely, the relation of the Drama to Education in 
which as in the field of Expression, Emerson College is in the 
advance guard. Education then means more than at first 
defined.. Does it not mean the harmonious drawing out of all 
human faculties with a view of perfect intelligence, perfect 
nobility of feeling, and perfect moral action, guided by intel- 
ligence and feeling. 

The word Drama literally signifies action, but usage has 
added something more so that the word has come to mean “the 
representation in the form of action of a moral problem or 
collision in such a way, that the motives for the whole series 
of events are clearly revealed, and all fortuitious circumstances 
which in actual life serve to complicate such problems and to 
conceal their import, are excluded.” In what way does so 
involved a definition affect the work of a School of Expression 
and Oratory? It is a time honored adage, confirmed by ex- 
perience of centuries that example is more powerful than pre- 
cept. What is the dramatic representation of a moral prob- 
lem other than teaching by precept? 

To those who ask, “Why use the drama, examples in actual 
life are sufficient !”—we reply, real life examples are not under 
our control. As actual experience is the most effectual moral 
instructor, so it has been found desirable to use as a substi- 
tute for experience, that which takes the place of and performs 
the same function as well or better than direct instruction 
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addressed to the intellect; for intellectual instruction however 
perfect, may simply remain in the memory, leaving the heart 
cold and the will uninfluenced. Artistic experience appeals 
strongly to the feelings and the imagination and through 
these affects the will. 

In modern life we know that intellect dominates the heart. 
In working upon the problems presented by the great drama- 
tists, a student recognizes that to produce, or even appreciate, 
great art—intellect and heart must work together. Through 
faith and courage the world will be ever enriched. 

“Unto each man his handiwork, 
Unto each his crown the just fate gives.” 


We believe, in this institution, that the outer expression so 
far as voice, bearing and movement are concerned is the direct 
outflowing of the inner being. The student leaves what was 
to him only a fact, has become elevated to a principle, and the 
star that only reflected a cold sunlight before is now reflect- 
ing the warmth of a living truth. It is the work of becoming 
not representing which invites the student. The labor of crea- 
tion in his art brings the element which is supreme in the mak- 
ing of men and women who grow to be great artists, namely, 
the element of sacrifice. 

Sacrifice with patience and daring make the trinity com- 
plete. Composite in all its potential power is the trinity of 
the Art of Expression as originated and taught in Emerson 
College,—voice, bearing, individuality, through the intellect, 
emotion and imagination working in harmony, producing art 
for life’s sake, which in the last analysis is “Nature passed 
through the crucible of man’s sympathetic intelligence, and 
great art is Nature passed through the intelligence of great 
men.” 

H. OC. SLEIGHT. 


FACULTY NOTES. 


The students recently had the inspiration of a lecture on 


“The Building of Character,’ by Mrs. Jessie Eldridge South- 
wick. 
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Dr. William G. Ward lectured to the students in November. 
His subject was “The Library Habit.” 

On December 5th, Dean Harry Seymour Ross delivered a 
lecture on Kipling, before the Boston Emerson College Club. 

Mrs Agnes Knox Black has been asked to read “The Master 
Builder” at the University Club of New York. 

After a lecture tour of several weeks through the southern 

and western states, President Southwick returned to the Col- 
lege, December 5th. 
..Founder’s Day was observed at the College on December 
7th. President Southwick first addressed the students and 
guests. He spoke of Emerson College in its early days and of 
those who made its history. Mrs. Southwick was introduced. 
Her message was of Dr. Emerson, as a great teacher, leader 
and preacher—of his work as a humanitarian and educator. 

Prof. Walter Bradley Tripp is director of the production of 
Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman, to be given by the Post-Graduate 
Class December 12th and 18th. 

Mrs. Maud Gatchell Hicks recently directed the Juniors 
at Wellesley College in their production of “Rosemary.” 

Miss Gertrude McQuesten will spend the holidays at her 
home in Plymouth, New Hampshir. 

Mrs. Priscilla Puffer will spend the Christmas season in 
North Conway, New Hampshire. 
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THE QUIET HOUR AT EMERSON. 
VW Cis. 
Fridays, 2:00, 3:00, Room 510. 

During the first week of November, our Association enjoy- 
ed a visit from Miss Corbett, the Association Secretary for 
colleges and normal schools in New York, New Jersey and 
New England. Miss Corbett is with us twice during each 
college year, and her visits are always delightful and inspiring. 
She conducted the regular Association meeting on November 
ord. 

On November 21st, Miss George spoke at Chapel of her life 
and work in Paris, France, where she was stationed for three 
years as Association Secretary. Her vivid description of the 
life of the girls representing thirty-two different nations, was 
greatly enjoyed by all who heard her. 

On November 10th, our Cabinet members enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the Boston University Association, at a reception 
held at the University in honor of Miss George and Miss 
Corbett. 

4 
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The Association’s World’s Week of Prayer was observed 
at Emerson by daily prayer-meetings held in Room 510 from 
1:00-1:15. The attendance was large and the devotional spirit 
of each meeting was keenly felt. The week was opened on 
November 14th by Rev. Stockdale; the leaders the following 
days being, Miss George, Miss Case and Mrs. Southwick. 

The leaders of the Friday afternoon meetings during the 
past month have been: Miss Corbett, Miss Case, Miss Parsley, 
Miss King. 

“O little town of Bethlehem! 

How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night!” 


CANADIAN CLUB. 


Miss Isabelle McGregor read recently at a reception in 
Brookline. 

The College was honored by a visit from one of her former 
pupils, Miss Carmen McIntyre, who is an honorary member 
of our Club. Miss McIntyre has been pursuing in Paris a 
course of study in violin and singing and has met with great 
success. To her and her colleague, Miss Cameron, we are in- 
debted for our Canadian Library Corner. 


CLASSES. 
"11 

Mary Kellett recently read scenes from “The Man of the 
Hour” and “The Servant in the House” at Derry, New Hamp- 
shire. 

The Class in Dramatic Art, under Mrs. Hicks, have pro- 
duced “Comedy and Tragedy,’ a one act play by W. 8S. Gilbert. 
The part of Duc d’Orleans was played by Warren B. Brigham; 
D’Aulnay by J. Walter Reeves; Pauline, Faye Smiley and 
Clarice, Jessica Weems. 
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Epicoene, or The Silent Woman, by Ben Jonson, will be pre- 
sented by the Class on Decmber 12th and 13th. Prof. Tripp is 
directing the play. 


Warren B. Brigham’s platform work is worthy of especial note. 
Says the New York World of him: Mr. Brigham gave selections from 
Bleak House and Nicholas Nickleby and concluded with a Dickens’ 
Soiree, an original sketch. He was heartily received by a large audi- 
ence. He proved himself worthy of much favorable criticism. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle: Mr. Brigham is versatile and talented. His 
enthusiasm and study, together with his high artistic capacity and 
dramatic power, have estabished his position here as an interpreter. 
tablished his position here as an interpreter 

The Brooklyn Timess This novel and interesting form of presenta- 
tion of Dickens will incite a wider apreciation of the great author; 
and stimulate a greater enthusiasm for his works. 

Erie, Pennsylwania Herald: Mr. Brigham is a reader of great dis- 
tinction. 

Erie, Pennsylvania Times: Mr. Brigham is an artist of great merit. 
His characters were clearly drawn, and his work showed the moulding 
of natural dramatic power with excellent artistic judgment. 


A i 
“TRYING TIMES” 


(The Annual Stunt—presented November 16th.) 
SCENE.—The office of the manager of the Bluepath Lyceum Bureau. 


PE attire Se ores ew Ld tO RE OR Re Oe A Yee Me J. WALTHER REEVES 
PERSE OT OMI CT od atric ete serene sia aleetetatcte tia atetatite’s HULA PICKART 
REPEC TOU NET Re oe ee ea at obs esd Cee Cane eee LUNELLA McKOWN 
RE EIRRE re Eee ihe eC nae ai trele OW end tigialadn eigia i aigte elt tens RUTH KRANTZ 
Pre DIEOLGLIES | cee eck oe ee oe Oe hoe eae eee ha es RUTH ROANE 


APPLICATIONS FOR ENGAGEMENTS 


Trixie Jubilee Singers 
Hleanor Hodges, May Sullivan, May Hackett, Neva Walter 


MEMES oA ISEC TOONS Cl ath if civ oi piatesere a War th Mae eer A Ce oe oe Edna Case 
RE GEIURONELOUIVEL ¢ 0.0.0 cnc coats Cinimanss ain Moan tl Gord Gale salle ey 8 bees Annice Lowry 
ety a CG FLU ls ¥ CLLGeG sn vinteie te & mi eee ee © oe ere Lois Houlette 
Bere IG: WEMIE EOL 0S oickk oes bw vicceuis aa ree Metele ad whee Ke Ella Eastman 


Hilbert-Gicks Company 
“AN ARTIST’S FANTASY” 


SATO RWW or [eas Be EO ed ae gee ey ee pr cater ORES 9 a Ey ea Alecia Conlon 
Ae ioe Uh 2g) tie PS TERI ae Or Ore Pe PEPER aa tem 148 A! Ge gr Marian Colby 
Rae PLEO Ri gigs os oho addy koa S blak o: «A ord Shale RA aR Mle ae a eee Agnes Kent 
A ICOO Bree COR nae Ole cicla« «Si «. oes pO > nuh f ORE cen ORE ck Ella Dornon 
TAG aes Re 5 ak di tna BIS Sel Toye 1d wb b.n)é wi bie PIE ak bata ek ee Olive Clarke 
vid CAL eR Orn Con vgs Boas Fit boa = Petarat a eho « « Margaret Davidson 


Cole-Black Sisters 
Ruth Watts Sadie Robinson 
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Hannah HS id BW & ove, b cin.» bina cigin: cn lec penta eiaes ia oe as tee Anne Keck 
Katherine Whichway .2.'0.5 5 ss wns noeuten sy aetna ees Gee Leah King 


Burke-Haile Company 
“WAGNER AT THE SMALLVILLE WOMAN’S CLUB” 


Mrs. Van Ness, the presidents \. s. <siies + Nae sae en ee eee Nellie Burke 
Miss Scriplee; the “secretary..\4 wi. as sue es eee eee Edna Gilkey 
Miss Von Culture, the Wagnerian lecturer.............. Virginia Haile 
Miss Mann; an Mqualssuira gist. in. tye se clk cee Miss Isabelle Roop 
Mrs. -Puritas, a (social Purity Aa yvOCaLles we. ses sein Mary Sandstrom 
Mrs. Noteall, with a penchant for fashion notes........ Alla Martin 
Mrs. ‘Lee; -formeriyoor the, Hiastin isis as wales aie tenet es Miss LucilleBinns 
Mrss-OWel! Wry HOMESLIC Ge ys a wivisly Weald nnele & wttsnid os ae Se Sane Jane Rae 
Miss Prim, “who wInGerstands “GlIQUeCLLGs winless ee saat ee Abbi Ball 
Mrs. Orderly, fond of Parliamentary Law.............. Lillian Hartigan 

Dthel = IBaAPyV less Fee cic ee tiets oie ere eee ee orate etka Edna Spear 

AD EW Oi Norse sie ee PR nee eee Sylvia Leiand 

LMR SNGPLIBLS evince kek ae eh ree one pen eer Harriet Palmer 


Occidental Sextette 
Ione Stevens Mary Edwards Elizabeth Smith Hthel Kane 
Emily Maps May Sullivan 


STUNT COMMITTEE 
Rose G. Boynton, chairman Winifred H. Bent Evelyn C. Oelkers 
Helena B. Churchill J. Walter Reeves 
“ae. 


JUNIOR STUNT 
“The Spanish Student” 
Adapted from ‘‘The Spanish Student” by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
SCENES. I.—Street in Madrid in front of Preciosa’s uwelling. II— 
Preciosa’s chamber. IIlI—Room in Archbishop’s palace. IV—Street 
in Madrid. V—Gypsies in banishment. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


CLOT IAD, Do 8s a CUR Sala wikia Rinna ie Gao g wim nial ow neiR pene Chua Ce ae aaa Miss Willis 
PA VaMMITO SAIS THILO FG oe isa epee als cose kis Segoe Pe aoa a eee eee a ee a Miss Teal 
ROTI OLULIATA | clots sale SNA eo poly eis oe eine leo Sr EE Mrs. Paddock 
PATTON IISSIIC) [9 him. ins 4 tn is, 'betato enn GAN lace &Alato ot nie cae em ie oa ee ee Miss Matheson 
COESIIO LL se ais 0.4.8: sso be oo Sak Resa ALE Teg Oe cae eee Mrs. Safford 
PEUTIC: § Nid vin eee nee hod ee eee tree ae hoe were ee Miss Walton, Miss Fowler 
Crnzano, Count: of Gypsies 5 si: sms ben ies + Ae teeieecek Miss MacGregor 
MSGS CAD IFILL Ms ssis F500 ech b fe vines tke ete Lee Ce Eee Miss Miller 
PPPRCIORE Moats ia ioic aus, N'n-0/b hu Ud kc atte 10s se wet at eee ota hee Miss Hutchinson 


Spanish dancers—Misses Ashley, Macdonald, Bell, Newton, A. Green, 
Clow, Esmond, Brackett 
Gypsy dancers—Misses Bassett, Dodson, Dalton, Davis, Hubbard, Shank, 
Hinckley, Hutchinson 
Flower Dancers—Misses Carlen, Harris, Westcott, Hammond, Partridge, 
Pearson, Mclatchey, West 
Citizens and Gypsies—Misses Bartlett, Brown, Clark, Durgin, Gormon, 
G. Green, Holt, Parsley, Porter, Shaubach, Spregg, Leavitt 
SOLO DANCE, Miss Marmeins 
Musical Director, Miss Carey 
er 6 ea. Gao. Gam Gad bao! Ray ae ih 
Allene Buckhout, Lucille Warner, Gladys Brightman, Clara Macdonald, 
Docia Dodd, Lillian Aune 


November 23, 1911. 
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Many of the Freshmen enjoyed their Thanksgiving vacation 
with friends or relatives out of town. John Fleming spent his 
vacation at his home in Barre, Mass; Rebecca Farwell visit- 
ed friends in Turners Falls; Jennie Windsor in Lawrence; 
Florence Bean in West Medford; Dorothea Deming was at 
her home in Wethersfield, Conn.; Jessie Smith in West New- 
ton; Bertha MacDonough in Braintree; Amy LaVigne in Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Mary Breedon at her home in Amsterdam, N. Y.; 
Christine Eastman at her home in Plymouth, N. Y., and Sadie 
O’Connel at her home in Milford, Mass. 

Misses Breedon, Gordon, MacDonough, Fisher and Kaye, 
and Mr. Roy gave a very successful program of readings and 
musical numbers recently at the Crombie St. Congregational 
Church in Salem. 

The Freshman “Stunt” will be presented Thursday morning. 
December 14th. 

Elizabeth Sullivan read recently at the South End Club. 
Her subject was A Half-hour with James Whitcomb Riley. 


DELTA DELTA PHI. 

On November 4th, Estelle Henry was given a dance at 
Riverdale Casino in honor of her approaching marriage. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Henry announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Estelle Katharine, to Mr. John Ahlers. The cere- 
mony took place at the Chapter House, Monday evening, No- 
ember 6th. Mr. and Mrs. Ahlers will be at home to their friends 
at 174 Woodruff Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

After an extended visit in Boston, Edna Kerr has returned 
to her home in Peoria, Ill. 

Olive Clark gave a reading in Milford, November 27th. 

Jessie Weems spent the vacation days at Smith College. 

Nera McDonald entertained a number of her friends at a most 
enjoyable dinner Thanksgiving day. 

Gertrude Knapp has given several readings in Dorchester 
this fall. 

Jessie Weems was entertained at a week-end party in Med- 
ville recently. 

Frances Woodbury in now with Minnie Dupree in her new 
play, The Indiscretion of Mrs. Tyne. 
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ZETA PHI ETA. 

Several members of the Sorority spent their vacation pleas- 
antly away from Boston. Helen Symonds was at her home in 
Springfield. Marion Colby was at her home in Hartford. 
Edna Spear was visiting friends in Warren. 

Lois Bell has organized a large and successful class in 
Physical Culture. 

Helen Symonds read at a concert at Newton recently. 

Faye Smiley read at a concert given in Roxbury. 

Shiela McLane was a recent guest at the Chapter House. 

Edna Spear spent the week-end at the home of Mrs. South- 
wick. 

Marian Colby assisted at a concert given at a church in East 
Boston. 

The members of the Sorority and a few other friends were 
entertained the evening of November 27th by Rose Willis with 
a delightful Thanksgiving box which was sent from her home 
in Virginia. The roast turkey, old fashioned beaten biscuit and 
preserved figs with other Southern dainties gave the air of a 
real home dinner to the delightful spread. 


PHI MU GAMMA. 

Marguerite Albertson and her friend, Dorothy Bacon, were 
guests at the chapter house for the Harvard-Yale game. 

Sadie Robinson was the guest of Dorothy Deming for 
Thanksgiving. 

Perces Rowley of Southbridge was the guest of Jane Rae 
for the week end. 

Maude Fiske spent Thanksgiving in Danvers. 

Sylvia Doulney of Rogers Hall, Lowell Mass., was the guest 
of Ruth West, recently. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 

On Monday, November the 20th, the Kappas entertained at 
Riverbank Court with a dancing party. We were glad to have 
Several of the “old girls” with us. Mrs. William Howard Ken- 
ney acted as chaperon. 

GALLEY SIXTEEN 

Ruth Adams of Hartford visited us at the time of the Yale- 

Harvard game. 
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Others entertained at the Chapter House at the time of the 
game were Doris Roane of Springfield, and Pauline Newton of 
New Haven. 

We are very sorry to lose Emma Belle Gallagher, who has 
returned to her home in Plainview, Nebraska. 

Georgia Newbury recently gave a recital at the London Con- 
servatory of Music, London, Ontario, where she teaching in 
the Department of Elocution. 

Rose Boynton has given readings at Arlington and Cam- 
bridge during the past month. 

Edith Newton spent Thanksgiving vacation at her home in 
New Haven; Elizabeth Smith, in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ruth Roane, 
in Springfield, and Gladys Brightman and Evelyn Oelkers at 
the home of the former in Fall River, Mass. 

We regret to say that Evelyn Oelkers was obliged to go 
home on account of illness. Ella Dornon accompanied her. 
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“BY THE EDITOR'S FIRESIDE: | 


“A silvered sky swept by the misting rain, 
A maze of tree-tops tossing to and fro; 
But here within, the fading ember-glow 

Streaking the shadows with a golden stain. 


“Outside the storm; but here where discords cease 
In warmth and silence and the fire-light’s spell; 
A sheltered space for simple faith to dwell— 
A little haven of eternal peace.”’ 


The Message “Chantecler” and its message of faith are very 
of the near to our hearts at this season, for recently 
Nightingale the play was produced at the Majestic Thea- 
ter. One of the most beautiful notes struck by Rostand is the 
song of the Nightingale. Chantecler, having heard this glorious 
song cries out: “But, having known thy crystal music how 
shall I hear this brazen voice of mine,” to which the Nightin- 
gale replies : 


“You must—we must sing the song we know, 

Must sing the song God gave us. Sing though we know 
That other songs are more believed than ours. 

Sing unto death.” 


It seems that this song of the Nightingale carries with it 
one of the most human notes of the whole play. We must sing the 
song we know, and the tragedy of it all is when we begin to lose 
the sound of our own song in listening enviously to that of 
another. It is individuality the world is demanding of you and 
of me. It is daring to send forth our song into the world—it 
is daring to make it resonant, and pure for a humanity with 
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all its needs to hear. It is the faith that gives us an insight 
into the human heart, so that as our voices rise now with ten- 


derness, now hope, now joy, now victory—-yea, and defeat—our 
message will go home to the souls of men and women. 

And when the dark hours come and all our efforts seem- 
ingly fail—when no one believes or understands—we must still 
sing on—‘Sing though other songs are more believed than 
ours!” 


Books and Put down in your note-book of things-not-to be 
Plays Notto missed the following material available for 
be Missed platform use: 

1.—“‘A Weaver of Dreams” by Mytle Reed, is relieved of 
its minor note, by the introduction of a good aunt who relates 
her experience at a club of which she is a member. This inci- 
dent, if well arranged, will make excellent platform material. 

2.—‘The Garden of Allah,” by Robert Hishens has again 
come to public notice by its production at the New Theater 
in New York. 

3.—‘The Skipper and the Skipped,” by Holman F’. Day con- 
tains many humorous chapters. It abounds in excellent read- 
ings. 

4.—“The Story Girl” by L. M. Montgomery is rich in sweet 
child-stories. 

5.—“The Arrow Maker,” by Mary Austin, as a study, is inter- 
esting. 

6.—“The Harvester” by Gene Stratton Porter is well worth 
the while of every student of dramatic art. 

7.—Edward Peple’s war drama, “The Littlest Rebel,’ must 
be as desirable to the reader as his popular “Prince Chap.” 
So far as we know the drama is not yet in book form. We are 
judging its dramatic value by a scene printed in the Boston 
American of December 3rd. 


Concerning a _ Because of the wide-spread interest in the thea- 
Course in ter, courses in various phases of the drama 
Play-Writing have been added to the curriculum of many of 
our Colleges and Universities. 

According to Prof. Baker of Harvard, twenty years ago the 
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Colleges and Universities of this country did not offer courses 
in the history of the English Drama. Though there were 
courses in Shakespeare in which a few plays were read, there 
was practically no effort made to distinguish the drama from 
epic poetry or from the novel. Then gradually came the 
awakening, and colleges began their own individual research, 
so that today we find in the curriculum of our leading Universi- 
ties and Colleges studies of the drama in its varied phases. 

In the course known as “English 47” on the “Technique of 
the Drama,” taught by Prof. Baker, the applicants for admis- 
Sion are required to submit an original play. 

In this course students are taught construction and devel- 
opment of plots, condensing of dialogue and substitution of 
action and pantomime. 

The scene from “The End of the Bridge” printed in this 
issue is an excllent production of “English47,” for, of the plays 
thus far produced by Radcliffe students, Miss Lincoln’s play 
is the most notable. 


In Acknowl- The Editor takes pleasure in acknowledgeing 
edgement her indebtedness to the authors and publishers 
who have so generously granted permission to use extracts 
from copyrighted publications. These are Miss Florence Lin- 
coln, Mrs. Henriette Hovey, Mrs. Annie Hamilton Donnell, 
Harper and Brothers, Mr. Edward Peple, Walter H. Baker 
and Company and Rev. Charles F. Dole. 


THE FAITH OF AN OPTIMIST. 


I believe that this is a good world, and that goodness is at 
the heart of it. I believe this on the basis of facts and of ex- 
perience. The world is good to him who faces it like a man and 
tries to do good in it. I find that men also are good if we are 
good of them. I believe that the motion of the world urges, 
like gravetation, in the way of goodness. 

I believe that a man’s right is to expect happiness, as he 
ought to expect to be well. I believe that happiness ought to be 
the rule and not the exception. For happiness is the health of 
a man’s inner life. 

I am an optimist, not only because I have tried the experi- 
ment of using the world as good, but also because I have 
been with the pessimists. I have tried living in doubt whether 
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or not this is God’s world. I know what it means to be cyui- 
cal. I have travelled in the way of suspicion and distrust. I 
have found that it is the way of death. 

I have discovered that the words, acts, and thoughts of ill- 
will, self-will, egotism, conceit, arrogance, and selfishness act 
like poison. They hurt the working of the mind so that we 
cannot think straight. They throw the body out of gear and 
make it liable to accident, weakness, and disease. 

I believe in the highest kind of happiness. It is like music; 
it satisfies the whole of a man, and not his body or senses alone. 
It satisfies his intelligence, his conscience, and his heart, and 
it certainly quickens every pulse in his body with life. 

I am happy whenever my whole and real self acts. I am 
happy whenever I obey the voice of God in me. I am happy 
whenever, seeing the way of truth, I follow it, not asking 
where it will go. I am happy whenever, seeing a duty, I give 
myself entirely to do it, not asking for any reward. I am 
happy whenever the spirit of good-will possesses and rules me. 
I am happy whenever I give up my own will to follow a better 
will and make the better will mine. I am happy when I trust 
men most, and trust the Universe likewise. The Universe 
answers to my trust, and men too answer to my trust in them. 

I believe that there is one remedy, when the current of my 
happiness fails. I must turn on the power of good-will and do 
at once whatever goodness requires. My happiness then is 
restored, and I become invincible against evil. I believe that in 
very hour of active good-will we enter into the immortal life. 

I believe in the right to be happy, but I do not dare to ask 
for happiness for my own sake. I ask it for the sake of love 
and humanity. For the world needs happiness more than 
anything else. Whenever I ask for happiness, wherewith to 
bestow it, I believe that I draw on the inexhaustible fountains. 

—CHARLES F. DOLE. 


Go be Read in the Ember-Gloiu. 
CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


It was the calm and silent night! 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three, 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 
And now was queen of land and sea, 
No sound was heard of dashing wars— 
Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars 
Held undisturbed their ancient reign 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 
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’"Twas in the calm and silent night; 
The senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urged his chariots flight, 
From lordly revel rolling home; 
Triumphal arches, gleaming swell 
His breast with thought of boundless sway ; 
What recked the Roman what befell 
A paltry province far away, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago? 


Within that province far away, 
Went plodding home a weary boor— 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fallen through a half shut stable door 
Across his path.. He passed—for naught 
Told him what was going on within; 
How keen the stars, his only thought— 
The air how calm and cold and thin, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 


O strange indifference! low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares; 
The earth was stitl—but knew not why; 
The world was listening wnawares, 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world forever! 
To that still moment none would heed 
Man’s doom was linked no more to sever 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 


It is the calm and solemn night ; 
One thousand bells ring out and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smile 
The darkness—charmed and holy now! 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name is gwen; 
For in that stable lay, new-born, 
The peaceful prince of earth and heaven, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 
—Anon. 
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OLD YEAR MEMORIES. 


Let us forget the things that vexed and tried us, 
The worrying things that caused our souls to fret; 
The hopes that cherished long, were still denied us, 
Let us forget. 
Let us forget the little slights that pained us, 
The greater wrongs that rankle sometimes yet, 
The pride with which some lofty one disdained us. 
Let us forget. 
But blessings manifold, past all deserving, 
Kind words and helpful deeds, a countless throng, 
The fault o’ercome, the rectitude unswerving, 
Let us remember long. 
The sacrifice of love, the generous giving 
When friends were few, the hand-clasp warm and strong, 
The fragrance of each life of holy living. 
Let us remember long. 
Whatever things were good and true and gracious, 
Whate’er of right has triumphed over wrong, 
What love of God or man has rendered precious, 
Let us remember long. 
So pondering well the lessons it has taught us, 
We tenderly may bid the year ‘“Good-by,” 
Holding in memory the good it brought us, 
Letting the evil die. 
(Selected. ) 


TO MAKE THIS YEAR THE BENT. 


IT stand upon the threshold of two years, 
And backward look, and forward strain my eyes; 
Upon the blotted record fall my tears, 
While brushing them aside, a sweet surprise 
Breaks like a day-dawn on my upturned face, 
As I remember all Thy daily grace. 
Thou hast been good to me; the burdened past 
Thou hast borne with me, and the future days 
Are in Thy hands; I tremble not, but cast 
My care upon Thee, and in prayer and praise 
Prepare to make the coming year the best 
Because of noble work and sweeter rest. 


(Selected.) 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE EMERSON 
MAGAZINE. 


In order to complete our library files of the Emerson Maga- 
zine, we must have the Numbers issued in November, 1903 and 
April, 1904 (Volume XII). We are most anxious to secure 
these issues, and we offer for each of the above numbers a year’s 
subscription to the magazine. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF RHODE ISLAND. 
PESO  FUCS Ss CHER ae ete SE ae oe ae ee Mrs. Clarence A. Knutton 
NeCretargy-T Treasurer orca atc aa tic cle oleeakae s Le anne Marion B. Fisher 


The first meeting of the year was held on November 14th at 
the home of Mrs. Fessenden. The subject was “College Remin- 
iscences” and served to bring about a most social spirit. Our 
Club has grown from five in number to twelve, and Miss 
Adelaide Patterson, and Miss Slack, both Emerson graduates, 
are to be with us at our next meeting. 

On December 12th, we are to have a Christmas Party at the 
home of Edith Gould Littlefield. 

The following subjects are scheduled: 


January Oey ee Wee ere The Art of Story Telling. 
Mebruary 21520 .tins ee Haunts of Leather Stockings. 
March 12....Recital in Interest of Endowment Fund. 
PPV UO. 6 6 gac4 aka tein be sadeye is edges eee Kipling 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF BOSTON. 
Officers for 1911-1912. 
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Second Vice-President....Mrs. Maud Brown Walker 
MRE CLOT Ute. ici since hare teens Miss Edith Ball 
LPEOSUT CT io ASL Ae a Miss Edith A. Hadcock 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Mrs. Corinne Underhill Howes, 
Miss Mary Johnson, 

Mrs. H. J. Marmein, 

Miss J. Ruth Coons, 

Mrs. Anna Mills Phillips, 

Mrs. Ellen Atwater Goudey, 
Mrs. Eva Lombard Ellison. 


The December meeting of the Club was held on Tuesday even- 
ing December 5th, in the new homelike quarters of the College, 
For the benefit of the new members the President gave the three- 
fold object of the Club—social, literary and the furthering of 
closer relations with our Alma Mater. After a few words of 
greeting the President introduced Dean Ross, who gave us a de- 
lightful and instructive evening with Rudyard Kipling. He 
sketched the boyhood of Kipling in India, showing the early sur- 
roundings that moulded his life and influenced his life. He 
brought out his great insight into human nature, which inter- 
ests him the world over. Dean Ross interpreted most sym- 
pathetically Kipling’s wide versatility in the following 
familiar but intensely absorbing selections: “Prelude to 
Barrack Room Ballads,” ‘Sea Wife,” “Without Benefit of 
Clergy,” “Coastwise Lights,” “The Feet of the Young Men,” 
“Our Lady of the Snows,” and “The Recall.” 

The evening ended with refreshments and a social time. The 
hostesses were Mrs, Phillips, Mrs. Ellison and Mrs. Walker. 


THE SWISS GOOD-NIGHT. 


Now sombre-hued twilight adown the Swiss valley 
Her soft, dewy mantle has silently spread; 

Still kissed by the sun rays, how grandly, how brightly 
The snowy crowned summits lift far everhead. 


’Tis the sweet Alpine hour, when night is descending 
To brood o’er the homes where the cottagers dwell; 
And the sweet “Ranz des Vaches” no longer is blending 
With silence—tis evening, the time of farewell. 


And yet once again the huntsman is taking 
His trumpet-toned horn from its hook o’er the door. 
Hark! All the rapt silence its music is waking— 
“Praise the Lord God Evermore, Hvermore.” 


Clear, sharp, and distinct down the mountain repeating, 
In solemn succession voice answereth voice, 

Till e’en the lost chamois will hush his wild bleating, 
And the heart of the forest awake and rejoice. 


Still higher and higher the anthem is ringing ; 
It rolls like a paean of triumph above, 

Till every grand summit and tall peak is singing, 
While bathed in the smile and the halo of love: 


O magical hour, O soul-offered duty: 
So solemn, instructive, its noble refrain: 

What an exquisite scene, when God’s rainbow of beauty 
Speaks the language of promise to mortals again. 


And when all the glory of sunset has faded 

From cloud-piercing heights, and the stars twinkle out, 
How mellow the echo of “Good-night” repeated 

To ev'ry lone dwelling with musical shout : 


The chain of affection to God and each other 
So perfectly linking and welding aright, 
When fondly the accents, “Hail neighbor and brother,” 
Melt in the broad air with, “Good-night, friend, good- 
night.” 
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I go to prove my soul! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first, 
I ask not: but unless God sends his hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, His good time, I shall arrive: 


He guides me and the bird. In his good time! 
—PARACELSUS. 


Emerson College Magazine. 
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BROWNING'S SAUL. 
By Gertrude Chamberlin. 

Many Browning lovers look upon Saul as his greatest single 
poem. In it are united elements so rich and varied that all the 
arts seem gathered into the compass of this one poem. Music, 
song, the vision of the seer, the voice of the prophet,—each with 
its wondrous message to man—are used by David to bring 
before Saul’s despairing soul all of God’s good creation. David 
sings of the beauty of Nature, the joys of living, the glory of 
Saul’s name and fame; and he tells in inspired speech of love— 
his own love for Saul; and, as that love surges through him, 
there comes to David a realization of God’s love, bringing with 
it a vision,—a prophecy, of the Christ that is to be. 

A poem of such granduer lends itself to a variety of inter- 
pretations, for Browning’s art is so large and comprehensive, 
so broadly suggestive, that each reader finds in the poem what 
he has the power to discern. As a result we have the differing 
versions of the central idea: the power of prayer, the power of 
music, the power of love, the argument for immortality, the in- 
fluence of a personality. But it will be readily seen that these 
apparent differences resolve themselves into the point of veiw,— 
the larger truth being that all are gathered in the personal- 
ity of David, who, in his endeavor to reclaim Saul, uses a variety 
of means with unity of purpose. 
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This idea of personality which is so nobly illustrated in 
Saul, has been ably elucidated by the late Professor Corson of 
Cornell University in a paper, entitled “The Idea of Personal- 
ity in Browning’s Poetry.” He says: 

“The quickening, regenerating power of personality is every- 
where exhibited in Browning’s poetry. Though endowed with 
a powerful, subtle and restless intellect himself, Browning 
has made the strongest protest that has been made in these 
days against mere intellect. The intellect plays a secondary 
part; its place is behind the instinctive, spiritual antennae 
which conduct along their trembling lines fresh stuff for the 
intellect to stamp and keep—fresh instinct for it to translate 
into law. Only the man who supplies new feeling fresh from 
God quickens and regenerates the race, and sets it on the 
King’s highway, from which it has wandered into by-ways— 
not the man of mere intellect, of unkindled soul, who supplies 
only stark-naked thought. Through the former ‘God stooping 
shows sufficient of his light for those in the dark to rise by.’ 
And such a personality is the David of the poem, the shepherd 
boy who has left his flock among the moutains and has come 
at the summons of Abner, as once before, to play upon his harp 
and exorcise the evil spirit from Saul. 


Previous to this time Saul had been undergoing a fierce 
spiritual conflict, the result of his disobedience and consequent 
estrangement from God. His proud spirit had rebelled at the 
stern sentence of the Prophet, Samuel, “Because thou hast 
rejected the word of the Lord, He hath rejected thee from 
being King over Israel.” Out of harmony with God and un- 
supported by the counsels of Samuel, Saul fell into a state of 
deep melancholy—nothing could save him but the influence 
of a living, hopeful soul upon his dead one. 


The poem is in form a lyric, David himself telling the story, 
as alone with his sheep on the following day he lives over 
again the wonderful experience. We owe the lyric to Greece— 
Greek genius was creative, its gift to all time being the initial 
form—if not the final one—of the epic, the lyric and the drama. 
To the accompanying strains of his lyre, the ancient Greek 
poet poured forth his personal emotions: his joys and rap- 
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tures; his grief and despair. Browning uses the title “Dramatic 
Lyrics” for those poems, Saul among the number, in which 
the dramatic element, denoting conflict, colors the lyrical 
expression. 

The opening words of the poem are spoken by Abner, the 
captain of Saul’s host: 


“At last thou art come! Ere I tell, ere thou speak, 
Kiss my cheek, wish me well!” 


Abner told David that Saul had been shut up within “the 
black mid-tent’s silence, a space of three days,” no one daring 
to intrude upon him. But David had come; and Abner broke 
forth : 

“Yet now my heart leaps, O beloved! God’s child with his dew 

On thy gracious gold hair, and those lilies still living and blue 

Just broken to twine round thy harp-strings.”’ 

The greeting over, David prepared to meet Saul, first kneeling 
down to pray to the God of his fathers. Strengthened by 
prayer—so potent to uplift the Jewish heart—he threw open. 
the fold skirts of the tent and entered; and thus spoke, ‘‘Here 
is David thy servant.” The great first King—a man of magnifi- 
cent stature, eight feet in height—was hanging with arms 
stretched along the cross beam of the tent as if crucified 
there,—sunk in lethargy, rigid and immovable, ‘“—so agonized 
Saul, drear and stark, blind and dumb.” <A beam of sunlight 
broke through the tent roof. Face to face stood the two men, 
the great King and the shepherd boy, who, in after years, was 
to succeed him. They formed a striking contrast—the one 
whom God had deserted, and the other who had been secretly 
anointed by the prophet at God’s command. David untwined 
the lilies which he had wound around his harp lest the strings 
should snap under the noon-time heat; and began to play. At 
first he played only simple melodies such as he may have 
used, to attract the timid wild creatures about him in the 
mountain fastnesses. 


“And I first played the tune all our sheep know, as one after one, 
So docile they come to the pen-door till folding be done. 

They are white, and untorn by the bushes, for lo, they have fed 
Where the long grasses stifle the water within the stream’s bed; 
And now one after one seeks its lodging, as star follows star 

Into eve and the blue far above us, so blue and so far!” 
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Then David played the tune which had drawn the quails 
from the cornfield to follow his music; and that which made 
the crickets bold, until they fought one another. David’s life 
had been near to nature, and the dumb animals had been his 
only companions. 

Next David advanced his theme: he sought to reach Saul 
through the tunes of human association. “Each nation has 
had its folk-songs, and the Hebrew melodies were rich in 
their power to stir the heart. The record of many of them has 
come down to us.” David played several of these familiar tunes: 
and the song of the reaper,—their wine song, when hand grasps 
hand—great hearts expand ‘and grow one in the sense of this 
world’s life.” 


“Then he played the funeral dirge,—the last song 
When the dead man is praised on his journey—bear, bear him along 
With his few faults shut up like dead flowerets!” 


And then the glad chant of the marriage—and then the great 
war march, and last the religious choral, intoned “As the 
Levites go up to the altar in glory enthroned.” This ended the 
folk songs and David says, “But I paused here, for here in 
the darkness Saul groaned.” This was the first sign of life 
that Saul had shown. The familiar hymn had touched him. 
He remembered the days when, at one with God, he had been 
priviledged to go to the altar for sacrifice—David listened in 
breathless silence, “And the tent shook for mighty Saul 
shuddered.” 

The poem presents a series of climaxes—as in the last section 
we have a distinct progression ranging from the song of the 
merry makers to the religious choral, so in each advancing 
theme we find progression and a climax. As Saul shuddered, 
the jewels in his turban awoke with a start. “All its lordly 
male-sapphires, and rubies courageous at heart;” but still 
the huge body hung motionless. Saul was grand even in his 
desolation; but David remembered the Saul of earlier days 
full of joyousness and vigorous manhood. Again advancing 
his theme David bent to his harp and sang: “the wild joys 
of living.” No poet has done more than Robert Browning to 
keep the balance true between soul and the flesh; the merely 
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physical finds abundant recognition at his hands. Who would 
not be the primitive man as he reads the next song? 
“Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to rock, 
The strong rending of boughs from the fir tree, the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 
And the meal, the rich dates yellowed over with gold dust divine, 
And the locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full draught of wine, 
And the sleep in the dried river-channel where bullrushes tell 
That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well. 
How good is man’s life, the mere living! How fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy!” 

And then David sang of Saul’s past life, from boyhood until 
God chose him to be King over his people. In his eagerness 
to restore Saul, David’s voice had risen in ardent appeal: 

“SAUL!” he cried; and waited the thing which should follow. 
The leap of David’s spirit aroused Saul—he was “struck by 
his name.” 

“One long shudder thrilled 
All the tent till the very air tingled, then sank and was still 
At the King’s self left standing before me,—released and aware.” 
Soul had touched soul in that sudden cry. The King was 
recalled to life, but not yet fitted to live. 

In his perplexity, what next should David urge to sustain 
Saul where song had restored him? 

“He lets me praise life, gives assent, yet would die for his 
own part.” 

But David was not silent long; the imagination of the shep- 
herd poet came to his aid: “then fancies grew rife,”—fancies 
that had come to him long ago as he lay in the pasture while 
his sheep fed in silence around him: schemes of life, and dreams 
of a world he was never to see; these old trains of thought 
came back to him in his need and once more he turned to his 
harp. 

At this stage David began to create—to improvise. He 
pictured the fame which would come to Saul as the result of 
his deeds and ambitions. He predicted that Saul should be im- 
mortal in the hearts of his people; and that a vast monument 
would mark “where the great first King slumbers.” Saul, as he 
listened, began to live again. He wiped off the huge drops of 
sweat; adjusted his turban and felt for the “armlets of price.” 
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“He is Saul ye remember in glory, ere error had bent 
The broad brow from the daily communion.” 


David paused again, his harp falling forward. He suddenly 
became aware that he was sitting with his head just above 
Saul’s great knees; and as he looked up to see if the best he 
could do had brought comfort, Saul laid his hand on David’s 
brow: 


‘“__and he bent back my head with kind power— 

All my face back, intent to peruse it, as men do a flower. 

Thus held he me there with his great eyes that scrutinized mine— 
And Oh, all my heart how it loved him!” 


This is the great situation of the poem. David had come to 
his testing place. ‘Browning,’ Pater says, “is the poet of 
situation.” He gives us the individual in one great situation— 
the result of what went before—;and allows him to work out 
either toward development or deterioration. Such moments 
are crises in the life—bringing to the front latent possibilities 
before undreamed of—and are often self-revealing. ‘And Oh, 
all my heart how it loved him!’ David had said. A great 
love, a great pity; a yearning to help Saul, to reclaim him; 
to give him new life—a new chance—took possession of David. 
And when such love enters the heart, the divine light seems to 
come with it. 

Such light came to David now, and in the next stanza,—of 
only a single line—he says: 


“Then the truth came upon me. No harp more—no song more!” 


From this point on he uses speech. 

Only a great personality like David’s could have been equal 
to the demands of the situation,—poet, prophet, seer, with an 
insight that enabled him to penetrate Saul’s mind; and a 
sympathy broad enough to comprehend his mood; with an 
imagination developed by his life of communion with nature 
and a simplicity native to all truly great minds,—it yet re- 
mained for love to give the crowning touch to his character 
and purposes. Professor William G. Ward, in a helpful little 
book for students: “The Poetry of Robert Browning,” says: 
“Browning finds love to be the supreme motive of the Universe. 
Through it he proves the identity of God with man”—Brown- 
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ing’s splendid optimism finds even wickedness and misery to 
be a part of the scheme of good through which a God of love 
works his ends. With the new truth that had come to David— 
the truth that all he had done for Saul had been useless; and 
the conviction that only through love could he really help him 
—David’s mind had reached a stage where spiritual prescience 
had become possible. 

The poem anticipates Christianity. The Jehovah of the Jews 
was a God to be feared; the God of love was unknown; but 
David finds his way to a knowledge of the God of the New 
Testament. Reasoning, from his own love, to God’s love his 
argument is: “Can God create a faculty which he cannot exer- 
cise?” Question and answer, and question again follow each 
other in quick succession. Note the trend of the argument: 


“What, my soul! see thus far’'and no farther? 

In the least things have faith, yet distrust in the greatest of all? 

Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 

That I doubt his own love can compete with it? Here the parts shift? 
Here, the creature surpass the creator? 

Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man, 

And dare doubt he alone shall not help him, who yet alone can? 
Would it have ever entered my mind,—the bare will, much less power,— 
To bestow on this Saul what I sang of, the marvellous dower 

Of the life he was gifted and filled with? To make such a soul, 

Such a body, and then such an earth for inspiring the whole? 

And doth it not enter my mind (as my warm tears attest) 

These good things being given, to go on, and give one more, the best? 
Ay, to save and redeem and restore him, maintain at the height 
This perfection? 

Interposed at the difficult minute, snatch Saul, the mistake, 

Saul, the failure, the ruin he seems now, and bid him awake 

From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find himself set 
Clear and safe in new light and new life? 

I believe it!” 


What is the next step in love? A willingness to suffer—the 
supreme test of love. David would face sorrow for Saul; 
would grow poor to enrich him; would starve his own life out 
to fill Saul’s—knowing which he exclaims, “I know that my 
service is perfect.” Once more David prayed, “Oh, speak 
through me now!”—his spirit leaps to the spiritual heights,— 
it has thrown off the fleshly fetters,—flash after flash of divin- 
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est intuition came to David, culminating in the prophecy of 
the Christ: 


“Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! my flesh, that I seek 
In the Godhead! J seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 

A face like my face that receives thee! a Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand!” 


His whole being vibrating with the thrilling mystery of his 
prophecy, David left the tent and went home through the night. 
He says: 


“There were witnesses, cohorts about me, to left and to right, 


Angels, powers, the unuttered, unseen, the alive, the aware; 
* * * * * * * * * * * 


—The whole earth was awakened, hell loosed with her crews; 
And the stars of night beat with emotion, and tingled and shot 
Out in the fire the strong pain of pent knowledge, but I fainted not, 
For the Hand still impelled me at once and supported, suppressed 
All the tumult, and quenched it with quiet and holy behest, 
Till the rapture was shut in itself, and the earth sank to rest. 
Anon at the dawn ”’— 

the forests, the startled wild 

beasts, the flowers,—even the 

serpent,” he felt the new law; 
“And the little brooks witnessing murmured, persistent and low, 
With their obstinate, all but hushed voices—‘H’en so, it is so!” 


A LETTER FROM ROBERT BROWNING TO 
WILLIAM MACREADY. 


(The original letter is in the possession of Miss Gertrude 
Chamberlin. ) 


My dear Macready :— 


Do forgive the delay in sending the little book I herewith 
beg your acceptance of—and which has only come to hand 
this minute. 

Our friend Fox, I am given to understand, pronounces 
it abundantly “unintelligible’—but Fox is lecturing just now 
on the Devil, and can hardly fail to be full of his subject— 
on one point, however, I should be truly sorry to be misunder- 
stood. I have advertised three plays, or attempts at plays, 
one of which, I think, might succeed on the stage—now the 
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poor but genuine compliment to yourself implied by such a 
course, was this—all things considered, 1 had rather publish, 
that is print—this play, sell a dozen copies, and see the rest 
quietly shelved—than take the chance of a stage success that 
would in the highest degree gratify and benefit me, at the risk 
of “mettre du géne” in a friendship which I trust I know 
how to appreciate, by compelling you once more to say “No”, 
where you would willingly say ‘Yes.” 


“T hope here be proof” how much I am, 
Dear Macready, 
Yours faithfully, 
R. BRowNInNG. 


Pray remember me most kindly to Mrs. and Miss Macready. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS. 
(Arranged by Miss Gertrude Chamberlin.) 
(ITALY.) 


Re eee 


My Last Duchess. 
Song—A serenade from In a Gondola. 
3. A Toccata of Galuppi’s. 

(One of Galuppi’s Toccatas may be played.) 
4. De Gustibus. 
5. Song—The year’s at the spring. 

(Music by Mrs. Beach.) 

6. Pippa Passes. 

(Prelude and Scene I.) or 
Pompilia—may be used instead of Pippa Passes. 


(FRANCE.) 

Herve Riel. 
Gold Hair (ending with the story). 
Apparent Failure. 
An Incident of the French Camp. 
Song—At the Window. 

From James Lee’s Wife. 

(Music by Virginia Gabriel.) 
6. Count Gismond. 
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(ENGLAND.) 
Martin Relph. 
Lyric—Oh To Be In England. 
Prospice. 
Baritone Song—King Charles. (Cavalier Tune). 
(Music by Maude Valerie White.) 
Clive. 
(HARMONY.) 
Andrea del Sarto. 
Song—You’ll Love Me Yet. 
(From Pippa Passes.) 
(Music by Henry K. Hadley.) 
Evelyn Hope. 
Nature Sketch. Day. 
(From the Opening Portion of Pippa Passes. ) 
Song—One Way of Love. 
(With Cello Obligato.) 
(Music by Helen A. Clarke.)—to be found in Poet- 
lore, Vol. 4—1892, page 289. 
Love Among the Ruins. 


(VARIETY.) 
Count Gismond. 
Baritone Song—Boot, Saddle, to Horse and Away. 
(Cavalier Tune.) 
(Music by C. V. Stanford.) 
Abt Vogler, or Rabbi Ben Ezra, or Saul. 
An Incident of the French Camp. 
Scene—From the Blot in the ’Scutcheon. 
(Act I. Scene III.)—beginning ‘Is she—Can she be 
really gone at last?” 


(SIMPLE PROGRAM.) 


How they brought the good news from Ghent to Aix. 
Evelyn Hope. 
A. Oh To Be In England. 
B. A Face. 
Song—One Way of Love. 
(With Cello Obligato.) 
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(Music by Helen A. Clarke—to be found in Poet-lore, 
Vol. 4—1892, page 298.) 

5. Youth and Art. 

6. An Incident of the French Camp. 

7. The Pied Piper, or Herve Riel. 


BROWNING POEMS SET TO MUSIC. 
SIX BROWNING SONGS. 
By Clara Kathleen Rogers, published by Schmidt, Boston. 
The same second series. 


Youw’ll love me yet, 
by Henry K. Hadley. 


The year’s at the spring. 

Ah! Love, but a day. 

I send my heart up to thee, 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


Grow old with me. 

In a gondola. 

This is the spray the bird clung to, 
by Georgiana Schuyler, published by Schirmer, 
New York. 


“There’s a woman like a dew drop,” 
by A. C. Mackensie, published by Novello & Hwer 
London. 


Prospice, 
by Charles Villiers Stanford, published by 
Stanley Lucas, London. 


“One way of love,” 
Song with cello obligato, by Helen A. Clarke. 
in Poet-lore, Vol. 4, 1892—page 289. 
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THE STUDY OF BROWNING AT EMERSON COLLEGE. 


Emerson College has always stood for the best in interpreta- 
tive art, and the Course in Browning under Miss Gertrude 
Chamberlin is no exception to this standard, for in her class- 
room the students are taught to not only appreciate the form, 
philosophy and the conditions which surround the works—but 
they are also taught that to really appreciate Robert Browning 
they must interpret him. 

Miss Chamberlin, as a lecturer brings a wealth of knowledge 
to those who gather in her class-room. Having spent much 
time in study and travel abroad, she has collected a mass of 
material with which to supplement her lectures. One of Miss 
Chamberlin’s best known lectures is on an experience founded 
upon a visit to the Galerie des Cerfs at Fontainebleau, recalling 
the poem by Browning which treats of Queen Cristina of 
Sweden and Monaldeschi. The two threads of interest: the 
difficulties in gaining entrance to the deserted Galerie des Cerfs ; 
and the delineation of Cristina taken from historical sources 
are skillfully interwoven. 

It is needless to say that the students at Emerson College 
enter heartily into the study of Browning, for it is in the pur- 
suit of this course that they are given an opportunity, not only 
to do arduous analytical work, to listen to most inspiring and 
instructive lectures, to add new material day by day to the 
“Browning note book,” which each student is required to keep 
—but they are also personally directed by Miss Chamberlin 
in the preparation for platform work. In our class-room there 
is given opportunity for each student to do work in repertory, 
and the Browning recitals have become a vast opportunity 
for growth to every member of the class. 

For the earnest, tireless worker these are vistas, indeed, for 
here may not alone knowledge be had—but the hope and vision 
of all that a life may eventually bring. And in this class-room 
our students do gain an impetus for work and a love for Brown- 
ing which leads them on to higher and higher attainment. 
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ROBERT BROWNING’S BIRTHDAY. 


(Read at the Boston Browning Society and printed here by the 
permission of the author.) 


For what masterpiece to praise him, Browning, poet of the height? 
For Sordello, dreaming idly till he dies to win his fight? 

Or for Pippa, gaily singing on the streets of Asolo 

Like a bird of God whose liltings with a benison o’erflow? 

For the marvellous musicians, Abbot Vogler and the rest, 

And the painters, half-forgotten, whose dim colors gleam their best 
In the light he pours upon them? Is it Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Where the thaumaturge we honor shows his genius most at home? 
Evelyn, the Duchess, Waring, Karshish, ever-blessed John, 
Saul, Ben Ezra, Paracelsus, exquisite Balaustion: 

All immortal, since he limned them with his own creative art. 
But from out them all I single one as lady of my heart, 
Standing altogether lovely in her lilied innocence, 

What though hell itself assailed her? She had Michael for defence, 
And, for pattern and consoler, holy Mary, Mother-Maid. 

So I dare to canonize her, saint and martyr, unafraid. 

And this laurel-leaf I offer to our poet, gratefully, 

Painter of Pompilia’s portrait, perfect in her purity. 


WILLIAM HARMAN VAN ALLEN. 


EXTRACTS FROM “‘THE POETRY OF 
ROBERT BROWNING.’’ 


By Prof. William G. Ward. 
By Permission of the Author. 
MR. BROWNING’S ITALY. 


Browning resided in Italy for more than twenty years, and a 
large part of his poems are written about that land. He always 
called it his university, since it did so much to form his mind 
and give direction to his feelings. In turn he has revealed 
to us many impressions of his adopted country; no period of its 
history has been overlooked, and no phase of Italian character 
has been omitted. Those who think some of his incidents 
ill-chosen must remember the breadth of the subject which 
he was to portray as an artist. Could he possibly omit so im- 
portant a phase of his main theme as that which he found in 
the social life of the centuries immediately preceding our own? 

Browning’s Italy may be said to include three periods: first, 
the Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; second, 
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the Decadence of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
third, the awakening of the French Revolution, including the 
last few years of the eighteenth century and the first half of the 
nineteenth. It was Mr. Browning’s good fortune to see the new 
life of the third of these periods; but the long expanse of the 
Decadence, stretching out between him and the [Renaissance, 
could not be overlooked. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION PERIOD. 

The Italians complain of the Decadent period, not so much 
because of its immorality as because of its slothfulness and 
impotency. They rejoice in the tremendous force of the Renais- 
sance, and they rejoice again in the surprising outburst of 
literary life and feeling which accompanied the Revolution 
period. Especially must we remember the Revolution type of 
love, which now came to supercede both the preceding types. 

This new life finds expresion in the writings of Alfieri and 
his successors, who were set on fire by the doctrines of the 
French Rpublicans. The spirit of their age embodied all the 
excesses and vagaries of the French Revolution, but it re- 
deemed Italy from the worthlessness and triviality which had 
characterized the age preceding. Alfieri, according to the 
custom of the day, regarded the passion of love as in itself far 
more important than any kind of relationship. He fell in 
love with the wife of an English nobleman, the Count of AI- 
bany, fought a duel with her husband, and upon the husband’s 
death some time after, he triumphantly carried off the Countess ; 
married her, or did not marry her, as the story goes; but they 
seem to have lived happily together until the death of Alfieri. 


THE STATUE AND THE BUST. 

All the Italians of the Revolution period would have jus- 
tified the Duke in “The Statue and the Bust.” They would 
have regarded it as an act of chivalry to rescue the wife of 
Riccardi from the possesion of one whom she did not love. 
Particularly would they have remembered what Riccardi’s 
wife might think. Had she no right to a cavalier, either of 
the earlier or of the later type, especially when so powerful 
a person as the Duke seems to have been provided by the 
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Fates as her protector? Browning’s idea that such an act 
would have involved sin is meant to express his judgment in 
the light of our own day. According to the Italian standard, 
there could have been more than one justification of the 
principal actors in this drama, no matter how many parapets 
they might have leaped over. May this not be the ground 
of Browning’s disapproval of their inaction? That is, he was 
simply reflecting Italian opinion. They both missed the main 
purpose of human life through the stupid marriage customs 
by which, in their country, people were plighted and married 
to those whom they never had seen, and therefore, whom cer- 
tainly they had never loved; witness Pompilia and Guido. 


CRISTINA AND HER LOVER. 

The Revolution period is also the age of Cristina. She 
belongs to the old order, but her lover belongs to the new. 
She is an intriguing person, while he is a much more noble 
minded and chivalrous representative of modern ideas. Rather 
let us say he is a representative of Browning’s literary family, 
and belongs to our own age rather than to any age preceding 
—though he is not unlike the ideals of Dante and Petrarch. 
Cristina, on the other hand, treated him as she might treat 
any cavalier. With a woman of her rank, since she was a 
princess, it was not unusual to change cavaliers more frequently 
than might be seemly. 

Not so, however, with her lover; he regards the capability 
to love as a sufficient compensation for the disappointment 
of his rejection. She has lost him, but he has won her; his 
own heart has grown into the lesson of self-forgetfulness 
which it is the office of love to reveal. The fact that Cris- 
tina is a thorough representative of the preceding age, with 
all its heartlessness, frivolity, and changeableness, is not his 
fault, for he is a lover and not a cavalier. He has done all 
he could in loving her; he has not stultified his soul by refusing 
to love where his heart led him. 


POMPILIA AND CAPONSACCHI. 
These are the leading social types of the day, except the 
one for which all the rest were made. We still have left 
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Browning’s great creation of Pompilia and Caponsacchi. We 
no longer have to deal with the Duchess and her cavalier, 
but with the common woman and the real nobleman,—one who 
has been honestly playing the part of the real cavalier. 


It is important to remember how few of the inhabitants of 
Italy belonged to the so-called society of which, thus far, we 
have been speaking. During the Middle Ages Italy had two 
million men who ranked as citizens. At the time of the Renais- 
sance this number had fallen to less than two hundred thousand. 
During the period of depression of which we have spoken the 
number was again reduced to the ridiculous figure of eighteen 
thousand. True, the middle classes might be included in the 
ranks of society, but their numerical importance was not great 
as compared with the whole mass of the people. 


Pompilia belonged neither to the noble nor to the middle 
classes. She was derived not merely from the lower half, but 
from the lowest. And yet beneath the exterior of that “strange, 
sad face, with the spirit pale brow” is forever preserved one 
of the greatest woman characters in literature. She could 
neither read nor write. She did not know the cause of the 
cruel experience through which she was passing. She was lost 
in a world of bewilderment and darkness. She could not under- 
stand why the kind and loving people with whom she had 
always been so happy were no longer her parents. She under- 
stood nothing of the conspiracy which Guido was carrying 
forward whereby to secure her destruction. She did not know 
why Caponsacchi should be writing letters to her, though the 
first time she saw him she knew full well that he never had 
written them. Least of all was she able to divine how many 
thousands of true lovers she was to have in all the ages to 
come; nor could she know that a great poet by the name of 
Browning was to be one of the chief of them. 

In these days, when all people read and write, we can hardly 
imagine any human being living in such a vortex of conspiracy, 
the centre of such a world of intrigue, and yet knowing abso- 
lutely nothing of what is going on around her. But she finds 
no trouble in forgiving all who have done her wrong. She 
rejoices that her child was safely hidden away where the cruel 
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blow, so unexpected, could not fall on him. Her last words 
to the Sisters concern the Church in which she had been 
baptized and married, in which her child had been baptized, 
and in which the record of her death will now be written; 
but she requests them to make no mention of the method by 
which it came about, the twenty-two cruel stabs which do not 
now give her so very much pain. 

How noble is the sympathizing pathos of this part of the 
great poem! How its atmosphere contrasts with all the other 
sections! The eloquence of Caponsacchi, the majesty and dig- 
nity of the Pope, the astuteness and ingenuity of the Counsels, 
—all stand in sharp constrast with the plain and touching 
narrative of this simple-hearted woman who begins her state- 
ment :— 


I am just seventeen years and five months old, 
And, if I live one day more, three full weeks; 
’"Tis writ so in the church’s register,..... 
Also ’t is writ that I was married there 

Four years ago: and they will add, I hope, 
When they insert my death, a word or two,— 
Omitting all about the mode of death,— 

This, in its place, this which one cares to know, 
That I had been a mother of a son 

Exactly two weeks... . 

When he grows up and gets to be my age, 

He will seem hardly more than a great boy; 

And if he asks, “‘What was my mother like?” 
People may answer, “Like a girl of seventeen”— 
Therefore I wish some one will please say 

I looked already old, though I was young; 

Do I not... Look nearer twenty ?— 

How happy those are who know how to write! 
Such could write what their son should read in time, 
Had they a whole day to live out like me. 

Also my name is not a common name, 
“Pompilia,” and may help to keep apart 

A little the thing I am from what girls are. 
But then how far away, how hard to find, 

Will anything about me have become, 

Even if the boy bethink himself and ask! 

No father that he ever knew at all, 

Nor ever had,—no, never had, I say! 

That is the truth,—nor any mother left, 

Out of the little two weeks that she lived. 
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How true all this, in the ordinary course of human proba- 
bility! And yet the poor boy was destined to have a father, 
or at least a kind of literary godfather, who should tell all 
the story of his mother’s woe, and tell it as few stories ever 
have been told before,—the story of this “Martyr Maid,” as the 


good Pope called her; this rose, which he gathered for the 
bosom of God. 


To-day there is a powerful movement among the common 
people of England toward the recognition of Mr. Browning. 
They may be said to have adopted him as their champion. 
They regard him as the defender of common manhood and 
womanhood, without regard to artificial distinctions. But they 
love him for having given them those two flowers of the 
sex and glories of the race,—the child of the people, Pippa, 
and this other child of the people, the woman-child, Pompilia. 

There is one more name. “And surely not so very far apart 
need I place thee,” said the good Pope, “my warrior-priest.” 
And Caponsacchi is worthy to stand beside Pompilia in this 
picture; yet, he is practically a cavalier. His nobility, however, 
shows us of how much distinction his office is capable. A 
nobleman of one of the old houses of Italy, he has been educated 
for the priesthood; but he knows that his talents are rather 
those of a literary man. He has finally entered the Church, 
with the understanding that his usefulnes will be greatest as 
a writer of sonnets and canzoni, and as a frequenter of the dis- 
tinguished society of the day. Guido’s vile appeals have no 
effect on him; but when once he sees the suffering woman, and 
hears her low cry for help, he becomes an ideal cavalier of the 
highest standard known. Ariosto’s knights are no more chiyal- 
rous than he, nor could the fiery spirits of Alfieri have been more 
quick to respond to his highest ideal. He stands, in the final 
verdict of the Pope, quit of all blame,—his warrior-priest, of 
whom he is justly proud. The firm stroke of the papal pen 
strikes through the tissue of lies, as the lightning had revealed 
the earth to him in the storm at Naples. 


Italians shrug their shoulders when this age is mentioned. 
They point backward to the Renaissance, or forward to Alfieri 
and to the Revolution. They take no pridein this Decadent 
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period. Yet Pompilia lived in the very heart if it, and millions 
of the common people lived, who were perhaps as good as she. 
When the common people of Italy have fully attained their her- 
itage they will not forget the gift which Mr. Browning has be- 
stowed in the Ring from which all dross is burned, and the Book 
which chroniclesthe story of Porpilia and Caponsacchi. So long 
as Goethe’s Marguerite or Shakespeare’s Cordelia shall endure, 
so long will the world furnish lovers for Pompilia, defenders of 
Caponsacchi. 


r4 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING BOOKS ON BROWNING. 


When we study a great author we get an 
insight as to his sources of greatness, and 
also a basis for our own judgment and criti- 
cism, by learning all we can about the per- 
sonal life and environment. In the case of 
many the knowledge of the real life discounts 
the value of their work. 

Few men so well could bear the search- 
light of publicity, although averse to having his private affairs 
made matter for general gossip and feeling very strongly that 
‘an Englishman’s house is his castle”, than Robert Browning. 

There are many scraps and odds and ends of information 
scattered through innumerable books, all of which are worth the 
search. But of separate volumes dealing with Browning, the 
best is the latest edition, in one volume, of Mrs. Orr’s “Life’’, 
corrected and enlarged by Frederic G. Kenyon. The next is 
the newest, that of the late W. Hall Griffin, finished by Mr. 
Minchin. Dowden, William Sharp, Chesterton are valuable in 
that order of precedence. 

“The Life and Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning”, edited 
by Frederic G. Kenyon and the “Letters of Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett” are important in their turn as veritable 
human documents. Some of us are sure the writers of these 
letters now would be glad to have them read widely; because 
with clearer than mortal vision they must know the good done 
by the revelation of a standard of life under stress of emotion, 
a height to wihch few geniuses have attained but that is within 
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the reach of most, did they care to cherish aright the gifts they 
possess. Not noblesse oblige but noblesse excuse is the feeling 
of the average genius and the world usually learns that Achilles 
had a fatally vulnerable heel. 

Not so with Robert Browning. Love and marriage only made 
him greater, a better example for all. 

“Fragments of an Autobiography”, by Felix Moscheles, and 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie’s “Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Browning”, give us side-lights of earlier days, while three maga- 
zine articles are of special interest, ‘“Browning’s Asolo”, Mos- 


cheles, Scribner’s September, 1891, “Browning in Asolo”, Mrs. 
Bronson, Century, April, 1900, and “Browning in Venice” Mrs. 
Bronson, Cornhill, February, 1902. 


All Browning students owe much to individual members of 
the London Browning Society, but probably to none more than 
to Dr. Edward Berdoe, whose Browning Cyclopedia is a con- 
stant source of information and the American writer Rev. 
George Willis Cooke, has made us an extremely trustworthy 
“Guide-Book.” 

Dr. Hiram Corson’s “Introduction,” the “Introduction” by 
Arthur Symons, “A Primer’, by F. Mary Wilson, all are very 
useful and stimulating as well as explanatory. For aid on 
metres and verseform a thesis by Arthur Beattie, 1897, ““Brown- 
ing’s Verseform” is invaluable. 

Among the separate poems, Sordello and The Ring and the 
Book have received most attention. 


Sordello teems with Italian history, biography, geography, 
so that to many the goal is lost—the picture of a soul in develop- 
ment. 

Dr. Charles Carroll Everett’s essay (Boston Browning Socie- 
ty Papers, Macmillan) is very scholarly; F. M. Holland, Annie 
Wall and W. J. Alexander are the best authorities, the latter 
being particularly recommended by that remarkable student 
of Sordello, Rev. Dr. Phillip Moxom. 

“The Old Yellow Book” edited by Prof. Charles W. Hodell, 
published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, is indis- 
pensible for reference and is in all Public Libraries of any 
standing. 
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With these books the younger readers of today will find 
ripening fruit where they saw at first only heavy foliage. They 
might for themselves gain knowledge straight from the poems, 
of the beauty, depth of insight and moral uplift in the work of 
Robert Browning, but when there is a smooth highway it seems 
a pity to grope through a forest along its borders. Having 
reached our goal we may retrace our steps and search the 
forest through and through thus finding for ourselves with the 
enthusiasm of personal endeavor every one of its treasures, 
every lovely, awful, magnificent possession of its domain, all the 
wierd, dainty, grotesque objects large and small that are 
scattered so profusely within its bounds. 

For the more we read and study, the more we may learn of 
human nature and not only of olden days but of our own time, 
from the poems of that Master of soul-expression, Robert 
Browning. 

Marig ADA MOLINEUX. 


FACULTY NOTES. 

Recently at the Congress Hotel, Portland, Maine, President 
Southwick was entertained at luncheon by Emerson College 
graduates and friends. There were present Dr. and Mrs. 
Latham True, Miss Frances True, Rev. and Mrs. Clifford Snow- 
den, Miss Mildred Rolfe, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Baker, Mrs. E. 
Parmenter, and Mrs. Parker Page. 

President Southwick read in Jamaica Plain, January 2nd 
and he read on the 9th at Norwood. He lectured at Rome, New 
York, on the 10th; at Mount Carroll, Illinois, on the 12th; 
at Hartford, Conn., on the 15th; at Lebanon Valley College, 
Pa., on the 16th; at Dayton, Ohio, on the 18th; at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on the 19th; at Utica, New York, on the 20th; and at 
Warwick, New York, on the 22nd. 

At a reception given recently by the Metaphysical Club for 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Mrs. Southwick read several poems 
from Mrs. Wilcox’s writings including: 

New Year, (A symbolic poem.) God Rules Alway, (A new 
Christmas poem from Collier’s.) Meeting of the Centuries, 
Optimism, Babyland, Recompense. 
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Mrs. Southwick’s reading of the poems has never been ex- 
celled. 

Miss Lilia E. Smith is calling the attention of her pupils to 
the Montessori system of education, which is being spread 
throughout Italy, and is also arousing great interest in the 
United States. 

Prof. Edward Howard Griggs will begin his course of lec- 
tures on “The Poetry and Philosophy of Tennyson” in Jordan 
Hall on six successive Wednesday evenings, February 21, 28, 
March 6, 13, 20, 27. 


Have you found your life distasteful? 
My life did and does smack sweet. 
Was your youth of pleasure wasteful? 
Mine I save and hold complete. 
Do your joys with age diminish? 
When mine fail me, Il] complain. 
Must in death your daylight finish? 
My sun sets to rise again. 
BROWNING... 
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BROWNING’S SONG FROM “PIPPA PASSES.” 


In the eight little lines of Pippa’s song Browning gives us his 
sweetest and his deepest, his truest and his highest. The little 
song comes from his heart, as from the lips of Pippa, a spon- 
taneous utterance of what he has suddenly awakened to—the 
beauty and joy of life, and the reason why joy and beauty are 
always at the heart of things. The song is a child’s song; 
it is a child’s way of singing about what it sees, and a child’s 
way of seeing things just as they are—catching the points of 
interest; not looking for a hidden meaning, yet receiving the 
hidden meaning in the heart. There is the child’s love of the 
beginning of things, yet being quite satisfied with the begin- 
ning and not straining forward into the future; all’s right 
with the world because it is lovely; it could not be right other- 
wise. Also there is the child’s faith that takes heaven to be as 
natural and as real a place as earth; God is there, and as an 
unequivocal consequence, joy is in the earth. 

We can reason philosophy enough from the little song. 
Browning did reason his whole scheme of philosophy from it 
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afterward. However he elaborated or reasoned afterward, 
always there was the same direct statement of the unquestioned 
fact and its consequences that he found in the heart of the 
child :— 

“God’s in his heaven, 

All’s right with the world.” 


The song gives us also Browning’s love of the physical side of 
nature, the delight in the out-of doors, and the signs to be seen 
on every hand that the world is a world of motion and full of 
impression for one who loves it. The child’s sympathy is closest 
with the earth, its home, and that sympathy is in every line of 
the song. 

There is a perfect unconsciousness about the poem—the 
child’s unconsciousness as we have noted. But in the drama 
where Browning placed it, it has a conscious purpose. 

We have called Pippa’s song a child’s song, for Pippa is a 
child at heart. She is not a child in years, nor in society, for 
she has the adults burden to bear of daily toil for her bread 
and milk. Pippa is a silk weaver in the silk mills of Asolo, 
and for every day of the year save one her life has the same 
task. One day is a holiday, and that one day, when she may 
go and do exactly as she pleases, is the theme of Browning’s 
poem. It is a joyous day for Pippa, the saving day of all the 
year, the one day that makes it possible for her to go on until 
the next year’s holiday, and so she feels that she must both 
take from it and give to it the fullest measure of joy. 


“Thou art my single day God lends to leaven 
What were ill earth else, with a feel of heaven.” 


So to be herself on this day is not enough,—she will be just 
“Pippa who winds silk” again tomorrow,—but to-day, her 
holiday, she will be whoever she chooses. She catches a sun- 
beam in her ewer, and knows the day is a bright day, so she 
chooses to be “the Happiest Four in Asolo.” One by one she 
will pass their way, she will take their names, she will be 
themselves, that is, in the ways that seem to her to give them 
the titles that she calls them by, “the Happiest Four in Asolo.” 

First, there is the Lady Ottima and her lover, Sebald. Lady 
Ottima owns the silk mills where Pippa works. So Pippa will 
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—in fancy—live in Ottima’s great house and beautiful gardens, 
and there her lover will come and pay her his court, and little 
Pippa will be queen of love. Then at noon she will pass on to 
the church, where Jules brings forth his happy bride, Phene, 
and leads her to his home prepared for her. As the afternoon 
wanes, she will pass on to the tower on the hill, where the 
young prince, Luigi, lives with his mother in a companionship 
so perfect that the lover’s court, the bride’s bliss, seem even 
less to be desired than the beautiful devotion between mother 
and son. And when evening is come Pippa will pass around 
by the palace of the great Monsignor from Rome, who has come 
to say mass for the repose of his brother’s soul; so the happy 
day, the day of “the Four Happiest Ones,” will end with the 
brightest love of all, the consecrated love, a spiritual love, 
lifted above and the bonds of earth. 


So early in the morning Pippa starts upon her way. So 
completely has she adopted her fancy that she seems to have 
part in the lives of those she names; and she seems to feel as if 
her resolve had brought upon her some responsibility toward 
them, as if she must needs carry something into their lives 
for which she is sent as a messenger. 


First, then, she sits upon the steps of the house of Lady 
Ottima, and picks a heart’s ease blossom or two from the garden 
bank, and sings the little song of our study. The shutters of 
the house remain closed; not a glimpse has Pippa of either 
lady or lover; her purpose, for her fancy has grown into an 
undefined purpose, seems to fail her there, and she passes on to 
the wedding porch. 


But Pippa, though she did not see, was not unseen. Ottima 
and Sebald, behind the shutters, see her stoop to pick the heart’s- 
ease, and her song reaches their ears. They have just come 
from a murder, in which the hands of both are guilty; they are 
hard and defiant and ready to challenge life with their crime, 
but Pippa’s little song melts their hearts to repentance. So in 
a greater way than she had dreamed of she becomes a part of 
their lives and carries out a purpose for them far beyond her 
own control. 

Next Pippa passes by the home where Jules has taken his 
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bride; as she passes she sings again, and the song floats in to 
those whom she believes to be of “the Happiest Four.” Again 
She passes at a crucial moment, for Jules, the devoted bride- 
groom, who has taken his bride in full faith in her love, and 
has offered her not only the devotion of his love and his life, 
but the ideals of his work, his ambition, his art, finds that he 
has been made the dupe of some revengeful enemies, and that 
his bride is an accomplice paid to carry out their plans, and 
entangled him in bonds. Just before Pippa passes, the bride 
has come to see what a true and noble man she has helped to 
deceive, perhaps to ruin his career, and has risen to an utter 
sense of shame for the part she has played, and to a genuine 
and worthy appreciation of the love of the man who is her 
husband. But Jules, in a fury at the deception, is ready to 
cast her away, to find her place in the world as best she can, 
and he on his part to find a place for his ideals and his faith 
as best he can. It is the moment of decision when Pippa passes; 
and again her song carries its message. The song this time is 
the well-known song of Kate the Queen. Jules hears it, and his 
nobler nature rises to the appeal of the woman who now 
truly loves him, and he resolves to protect her, to keep her in 
his home, in her rightful state of his wife. So by Pippa’s little 
song the plans of his enemies, and more, the plans of evil men 
to destroy the happiness and the goodness of two lives, are 
foiled, and in place of the wrong is established a greater and 
a higher right. 

But Pippa, all unconscious that she has touched their lives, 
passes on to the castle of Luigi. It is the hour of the most 
intimate communion with his mother,—but it also the hour, 
even the moment, when he must decide whether he shall leave 
her, perhaps forever, to fulfil the duty of a patriot. To serve 
his country he must kill a traitor and condemn himself to 
death for doing so. His mother’s word, her love, almost hold 
him back; his enemies are lying in wait to accuse him of 
breaking his promise. Pippa passes, and her song carries to 
his heart the forceful inspiration to carry out his purpose. 
Again evil designs are foiled, and one of her “Four Happiest” 
is true to his best life. 
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Last of all, the day being now almost done, Pippa passes, 
still singing, to the palace of Monsignor. On the way a trap 
is laid for her very self, to ensnare her own innocence and 
destroy her own soul. But her mission is not ended, and in 
foiling another evil she saves herself, yet all unconscious that 
she is anything more than a little silk-winder out on a holiday 
singing the songs of her heart. Monsignor is not offering the 
holy office of the mass with a loving heart, in remembrance 
of his brother’s life, but unmasking a horrible record of cirme. 
At the moment when Pippa passes Monsignor is tempted by 
bribes from his brother’s tool to conceal the horror and dis- 
grace of it all. But, as before, the word in season is the saving 
word. 

So Pippa has passed through all her day, and tired, half 
disappointed, because she seems not to have fulfilled a mission 
after all, but to have merely carried out a fancy of her own, | 
she goes home too listless even for her usual prayers. She has 
been in turn each of “the Four Happiest Ones,” and to-morrow 
she is Pippa, the silk-winder again. 

We tell the story simply, without comment, for our study 
is not of the drama, but of Pippa’s morning song. 

The drama is in the large what the morning song is in minia- 
ture. What Browning teaches here he teaches in all his work, 
the divine purpose in human life, and God’s choosing man 
himself to carry out that purpose, God Himself ruling. 

By Epira Gites—in The American Primary Teacher. 


STUDENT’S ASSOCIATION. 


On December 14th, the morning of the Freshman Stunt, 
“Santa Claus” presented to our Chaplain, Rev. Allen A. 
Stockdale, a forty volume set of the Rolfe “Shakespeare.” This 
was a gift of the faculty and the Student’s Association. 

Much enthusiasm has been aroused by the Prize Story Con- 
test. Already many contributions have been made, and much 
interest has been taken by the outside subscribers. In the 
February issue of the Magazine, the winners of the contest will 
be announced. 
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Ella Dornon, President of the Association, gave a recital in 
December at New Alexandria, Pa. Miss Dornon’s program 
was a miscellaneous one, with selections from James Whitcomb 
Riley and Eugene Field. Two of her numbers were the 
“Revolt of Mother” and “The Little God and the Machine.” 


THE QUIET HOUR AT EMERSON COLLEGE. 


“Unanswered yet? Nay, do not say ungranted; 
Perhaps your part is not yet wholly done. 
The work began when first your prayer was uttered, 
And God will finish what he has begun. 
If you will keep some incense burning there; 
His glory you will see sometime, somewhere.” 
—ROoOBERT BROWNING. 


Neva Walter very ably presided over the Y. W. C. A. meeting 
of December 8th, and gave an interesting talk on the manners 
and customs of the foreigners in her home in Pennsylvania. 


THE MASTER’S VOICE. 


We cannot, as in days of yore, behold Him face to face, 
Nor follow His blest footsteps by the sea ; 

We cannot up the mountain slopes His weary journeys trace, 
Nor walk with Him the waves of Galilee. 

But the blessed Christ still dwelleth in the busy haunts of 

men, 

And multitudes of weary hearts rejoice; 

In city streets, on hill and shore, the Master still doth speak, 
If we listen for the music of His voice. 


We cannot, as in days of yore, walk with Him through the 
eorn, 
And hear those wondrous teachings at His side; 
We cannot at Samaria’s well find life for us new born, 
Nor yet with Him at Bethany abide. 
But the blessed Christ still cometh to toilers in the field, 
In quiet home, by wayside, without choice; 
For whenever hearts are waiting, He speaks a word of 
cheer, 
If we listen for the music of His voice. 


We cannot, as in days of yore, go with Him to the tomb— 
That tomb of Joseph’s where at last He lay; 
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Nor hasten through the pearly dawn with hearts of mid- 
gloom, 
As Mary on that wondrous, wondrous day. 
But the blessed Christ will meet us, as He met the ones of 
old, 
When every hope was buried, Oh, rejoice! 
For the One we seek is near us,—yes, e’en at our very side, 
If we listen for the music of His voice. 
—Gena H. Osborne. 


CANADIAN CLUB. 

The Smallville Women’s Club, which figured so prominently 
in the Senior Class Stunt, was entertained by Miss Abbie Ball. 
After lunch, at which Miss Ball acted as hostess, the Club pro- 
ceeded to the home of Mrs. Buckley, of the Current Topics 
Society. Here Miss Ball added her share to the entertainment 
by a most enjoyable reading. 


CLASSES. 
i 


EPICOENE 
OR THE SILENT WOMEN 
By Ben Jonson 


Dramatis Persone 


Prologue Miss Page,’09 
Morose, a Gentleman that loves no noise Miss Fiske, ’03 
Sir Dauphine Eugenie, a Knight, his Nephew, Miss Ferguson, ’10 
Ned Clerimont, a Gentleman, his Friend Miss Newton, 711 
Truewit, another Friend Miss Kellett, ’02 
Sir John Daw, a Knight Miss Churchill, ’11 
Sir Amorous La-Foole, a Knight also Miss Randall, ’11 
Thomas Otter, a Land and Sea Captain Miss Beil, *11 
Cutbeard, a Barber Miss Pomeroy. 711 
Mute, one of Morose’s Servants Miss Kievenaar, ’09 
Parson Miss Bitler, ’10 
Page to Clerimont Miss Barry, "11 
Epicene, supposed the Silent Woman Mr. Brigham, ’11 
Lady Haughty Miss Weems, ’11 
Lady Centaure Miss Ham, ’11 
Mistress Dol Mavis Miss Symonds, 711 
Ladies Collegiates 
Mistress Otter, the Captain’s Wife Miss Smiley, ’11 


Scene: London. Synopsis. 
ACT I A room in Clerimont’s Huose. 
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ACT II 
Scene 1. A room in Morose’s House. 
Scene 2. A room in Sir John Daw’s House. 
Scene 8. A room in Morose’s House. 
ACT III 
Scene 1. A room in Otter’s House. 
Scene 2. A room in Morose’s House. 
ACIDE VE A room in Morose’s House. 
AGA V. A room in Morose’s House. 


“The Silent Woman” was produced December 12th and 13th 
under the auspices of the Southwick Literary Society by Prof. 
Walter Bradley Tripp. It is fitting that we, as a class here 
express our heartiest appreciation and thanks to Prof. Tripp, 
who so kindly directed the play. 

Lucile Barry spent the holidays in New York. Later she 
gave several readings in Paterson, New Jersey. 

Alice Kievenaar read recently at the Lyceum in East Boston. 
Two of her selections were “Uncle Alec’s Bad Folks” and “The 
Lost Word.” 

Mildred Page has accepted a position at the Normal School 
in Covington, Tennessee. 

Mary G. Kellett read at the Nurse’s Home New Year’s Night. 
She will read at the Swampscott Club, January 18th; at the 
Medford Woman’s Club, February 6th; and she will give a 
lecture recital of “Hamlet” at Elmhurst, Providence, Rhode 
Island, February 19th. 

Mrs. Hicks recently in Dramatic Art Class assigned “In 
Honor Bound” by Sidney Grundy. The cast is as follows: 


Sir George Carlyon, Grace Rosaaen; Philip Graham, Vashti Bitler; 
Lady Carlyon, Grace Ham; Rose Dalrymple, Lucile Barry . 


1, 

Jane Rae gave readings during the holidays in West Newton 
and at Trinity Church, Boston. 

Mrs. Churchill has filled several engagements as reader in 
West Sommerville, and in Charlestown. 

We are glad to welcome Maude Smith and Esther Appleby 
who, after a year’s absence, have returned to complete their 
work. } 

The engagement of Emily L. Maps to Hugh Cameron was 
announced during the holidays at the home of Miss Maps in 
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Longbranch, N. J. Mr. Cameron is a graduate of Brown Wni- 
versity, and a member of the Class of 1912, at the Harvard 
Law School. Miss Maps is well known to us all. 

On January 2nd, Misses Houlette, Ball, Gilkey, Rae, Hicks, 
Roop, Martin, and Mrs. Churchill gave an afternoon’s enter- 
tainment at the Dorchester Current Topics Club, which was 
delightfully entertained at the home of Mrs. T. G. Buckley of 
Dorchester. The program consisted of a sketch, entitled “The 
Smallville Women’s Club” and readings by Mrs. Churchill, 
Miss Gilkey, Miss Rae, and Miss Ball. Mrs. Buckley was a 
charming hostess and the afternoon was enjoyed very much by 
all. 

Edna Case read during the vacation in Blossburg, Pa. She 
recently gave a full evening’s program at the Charlestown Navy 
Prison. 

Ella Eastman attended, during her vacation, the Alumni 
re-union banquet at Robinson Seminary, Exeter. 

Isabelle Roop, Lillian Hartigan, and Carrie Belle Hicks gave 
a very successful program recently at the Franklin Evening 
School, Boston. 

Neva Walter has proved herself a very successful and popu- 
lar reader, having appeared before audiences through New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The following press notice 
from the Scranton Tribune is of interest: 


Seranton, Jan. 1—Two of West Pittston’s most talented young women, 
Miss Neva Walter and Miss Anna MacGage, were the principals in the 
New Year’s Day “Open House” entertained at the Scranton Y. M. C. A. 
this afternoon, giving an excellent recital in the auditorium before a 
large audience. 

Miss Walter is a student at the Emerson College of Oratory, at Boston, 
and is rapidly making a name for herself in her chosen vocations. This 
afternoon her diversified programme, giving full scope to humor and 
pathos, was appreciately received and capably rendered. Her selections 


were as follows: ‘Stump speech by a colored lady suffragist”. ‘The 
House by the Side of the Road.” “Visit to Grandma’s” with encores. 
Att 


Miss Brightman read during the holidays at her home at 
Fall River. 
Miss Inez Bassett read “Cherokee Roses” at an entertain- 
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ment in Somerville, during the past month. She also gave 
a full evening’s program in Boston, and lately has assisted at 
a concert in Middleboro, Mass. 

Miss Bessie Bell gave several readings in Jamaica Plain, 
recently. She also was the reader at a concert given at her 
home in Enosburg Falls, during the vacation. 

Miss Helen Brewer gave a series of readings from James 
Whitcomb Riley at a charitable entertainment in the Star 
Theatre, Bar Harbor, Maine. 

Miss Amelia Greene read recently at the Y. M. C. A. in St. 
Johns, New Brunswick. 

Miss Wiggin gave several readings at the Civic Service 
House, recently. 

Miss Olga Newton and Miss Bessie Bell read at the Ruggles 
Street Settlement House. 

Misses Katherine Shank, Lois Teil and Drusilla Dodson 
spent their Christmas vacation with Leah King at her home 
in New Jersey. 

714, 


“THE DOLL SHOP.” 
A fantasy conceived and produced by the Freshman Class of the 
Hmerson College of Oratory. 
Thursday Morning, December 14, 1911. 
Scene: Santa Claus’ Doll Shop. Time: The Present. 


CAST. 

The French Doll Mary Brudon 
The Dutch Doll Dorothy Wolstad 
The Indian Doll Elsie Gordon 
The Japanese Doll Elizabeth Sullivan 
The Baby Doll Christine Eastman 
The Negro Doll Mattie Riseley 
The Queen of the Faries Mildred Johnson 
Attendants 

Daphne Blanche Fisher 

Clytie Rebecca Farwell 
Pierrot Agnes Frank 
His four jesters 

Droll Doris Sparrell 

Smile Madeline Tarrant 

Grin Lucile Boyer 

Laugh Judith Lyndon 
Jack-in-the-Box Bertha MacDonough 

and 

Santa Claus who dreamed it Jack Roy 


Miss La Vigne at the piano. 
3 
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Committee. 
Florence Bean Rebecca Farwell 
Stasia Scribner Elizabeth Beattie 
Fern Stevenson John Roy 


The Freshman Class is indebted to Mr. John J. Joy for the 
composing as well as the directing of “The Doll’s Shop.” Mr. 
Roy has received several inquiries from platform directors, 
for copies of the above fantasy for presentation elsewhere. 


SORORITIES. 
DELTA DELTA PHI. 

Deita Delta Phi Sorority extends best wishes for the New 
Year. 

Rhea Ashley, Olive Clark, Abbie Fowler, Annice Lowry and 
Jessie Weems spent the Christmas holidays at their homes. 
Lillian Aune visited friends in New York City. 

During the holidays a reception and a shower were given 
for Gertrude Knapp in honor of her approaching marriage. 

Frances Woodbury and Beulah Cady spent the week-end 
with Mrs. John Ahlers, (nee Stella Henry), at Christmas. On 
January 2nd Rhea Ashley, Lillian Aune and Abbie Fowler were 
entertained at a luncheon given by Mrs. Ahlers at her home 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frances Woodbury is spending a few weeks in Boston visit- 
ing friends. 

Annice Lowry was unable to return to the opening of college 
on account of illness, but expects to resume her studies next 
semester. 

ZETA PHL ETA: 

The Chapter House was “banquet halls deserted” during the 
Christmas vacation, the members spending their holidays either 
at their homes or visiting friends. Marion Colby was at her 
home in Hartford. Helen Symonds was at her home in Spring- 
field. Mary Sandstrom was the guest of Marie Neahr in New 
York. Margaret Davidson and Nellie Burke were in Albany, 
the guests of Faye Smiley. Marjorie Westcott was at her 
home in Richford, and Ruby Ferguson was the guest of her 
sister in New York. 

December Sth, Shiela McLane entertained at cards for Nellie 
Burke, Margaret Davidson and Faye Smiley. 
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Edna Spear and Grace Rosaaen were guests at the home of 
President and Mrs. Southwick during the vacation. 
Nellie Burke was the guest of Minabelle Garrett for a few 
days during the vacation. 
Faye Smiley gave several readings recently at her home in 
Albany. 
Nellie Burke gave several readings in Nunda, New York. 
Mrs. Hicks spent a part of the holidays in the Vermont 
Mountains. 
PHI MU GAMMA. 
Sadie Robinson was the guest of Miss Dorothy Denning for 
Christmas. 
Frances Riordon spent the holidays in Niagara Falls. 
Maude Fiske spent Christmas at her home in Danvers, Mass. 
Ruth West spent Christmas at her home in Shelburne, 
Vermont. 
Mr. Sidney Smith, of Gainesville, Georgia, was recently the 
guest of Miss Sadie Robinson at the Chapter house. 
Miss Hartigan represented the [ota Chapter of Phi Mu 
Gamma at the New Orleans convention. 
KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 
Reports from all the Kappas indicate that the holidays were 
merrily spent by all. 
Miss Smith visited in Brooklyn, N. Y., through the vacation. 
Alla Martin enjoyed a visit from her mother through the 
holidays. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hicks were dinner guests at the Chapter house 
recently. 
PHI ALPHA TAU FRATERNITY. 
New Year’s Greeting. 
EEPER than gorgeous old canyons, 
re Higher than earth’s mountain peaks, 
Broader than prairie-like valleys, 
Stronger than ocean’s brine deep, 
Purer than arctic-hid snowdrift, 
Freer than bird on the wing, 
Richer than gold-tinted sunset, 
May your soul’s Happy New Year bells ring. 
—STEPHEN C. LANG. 
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The Phi Alpha: Fraternity is now firmly established as a 
national organization. 

At the convention in Des Moines, Iowa, June 1911, national 
officers were elected, and these men have since that time, spared 
neither time nor energy in carrying into effect the provisions 
of the national constitution, adopted at that time, and in 
taking whatever other steps seemed necessary for the purpose 
of crystallizing the national body into concrete form. 

The following were elected officers of the national organiza- 
‘tion at the Des Moines convention : 


PPesident. esa. 6k Bernard Lambert, Cornell College, Iowa. 
Secretary...... Henry T. Hathaway, University of Nebraska. 
PPROAGIITED: 3, 02% neta G. Eloi Bauers, University of Minnesota: 


Later, Rollo L. Lyman of Wisconsin University was appoint- 
ed Vice-President. 

The committees of the national organization are composed 
of the following representatives from the various chapters: 


Ritual Committee: 
Walter B. Tripp, Emerson College,. 
F. M. Rarig, University of Minnesota. 
D. Floyd Fager, New York. 
Auditing Committee: 
Albert H. Johnstone, Leland Powers School. 
George Buchen, University of Wisconsin. 
Lyman Loyd, University of Nebraska. 
Program Committee: 
Herbert D. Bard, Marietta College, Ohio. 
H. B. Gislason, University of Minnesota. 
Delbert G. Lean, Wooster University, Ohio. 
Extension Committee: 
N. E. Rieed, Valparaiso University. 
Wm. L. Bates, University of Nebraska. 
Stanley Gillam, University of Minnesota. 


The second meeting of the National Convention was held in 
Chicago, December 28th, at the Auditorium Hotel. Rev. Stephen 
Lang was sent as a delegate to represent the Alpha Chapter. 
Messrs Bernard Lambert, Herbard D. Bard, and Nathanial E. 
Rieed, all of the Alpha Chapter, were also present. 

At this meeting the form of the pin was slightly changed 
to meet the need of some of the western colleges; the national 


me 
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fraternity colors are sapphire blue and white, and the flower 
emblem is the violet. The next bi-ennial convention will be 
held with the Gamma Chapter at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Prof. Tripp recently gave a most interesting talk to the 
“Boys” on “The Future of the Fraternity, and it’s Possibili- 
ties.” 

Prof. Ward’s recent lecture to the Emerson College Club of 
Boston, on “Art—How to Judge a Picture,” was a most enjoy- 
able one. Dr. Ward has the happy faculty of getting “next” to 
his subject and most of all to his hearers, which make his 
lectures all the more popular. 

Phi Alpha Tau was represented at the “Post Graduate Stunt” 
by Warren B. Brigham. His impersonation of “The Silent 
Woman” in the play of that name by Ben Jonson, was worthy 
of mention. His characterization of that woman (?) was a 
good bit of acting, and the management of the long train of his 
elaborate costume showed a familiarity born only of long and 
careful private training. 


orca aaron 
| CANNOT WARM THEE IF THY HEART BE COLD- 


ETC lige 
z = ys 


| — on “Mor € Mood uuene Night Grows Chill. TTT 


The Quest Two little children of a humble wood-cutter 
for the sought the blue bird. They wandered, Maeter- 
Blue Bird. linck tells us, thru the kingdoms of the past, 
the present and the future. The experiences 
accompanying their journeys were full of revelation, but the 
bird they captured proved not to be blue. The morning after 
their search they awakened in their own cottage and there, 
surrounded by the love of parents they find that the bird 
within the home cage is the one they wandered far to seek. 
Maeterlinck’s symbolism is obvious—but it is possible to 
bring his message yet closer to our own hearts. Our great, 
rushing age needs the blue bird of happiness. We, as individ- 
uals need its touch of peace, and as through the years, we go to 
this mountain and that valley vainly seeking the elusive blue 
bird of our fancy, well may we pause beside the home hearth. 
For happiness is not a meterial thing, which we may shape at 
will; it is peace of spirit. It is so deep that the passing world 
may neither know nor understand, except as they see it 
reflected in the light of our faces. It is that serene content- 
ment which will make us a better friend, a wiser counsellor, a 
stronger leader and a more willing giver. And we may find 
it only in so far as we make ourselves receptive to the best 
things of life. 


Our Friend. Marie Ada Molineux, whose “Suggestions 
Regarding Books on Browning” appear in the 
Faculty Department of this issue, has given much to the world 
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of Browning students. We know Dr. Molienux best as an 
essayist, bacteriologist, teacher of psychology and _ lecturer. 
Many of us have heard her delightful lectures on “The Songs 
of Browning,” “Browning’s Dramas and Poems,” “The Litera- 
ture of Foreign Lands,” ‘Japanese Art,” “Glimpses of Italy 
from Highroad and Byway,” “The Old Masters of Painting and 
Sculpture” and “The Cities and Art Centres of Italy.” 

As a lecturer, Dr. Molineux inspires and instructs. Her 
experiences abroad she brings to her hearers with a rare charm 
of manner. To meet her personally is a privilege and a pleas- 
ure, and as a conversationalist she is still the free, gracious 
giver of so much that inspires and leads. Her one enthusiasm, 
she says, is for Browning and Italy and we may believe that 
because of her love for both the poet and his chosen country, 
so much concerning them has come from her pen. Her valuable 
“Phrase-Book from the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Browning” is well known to the literary world. 


PROSPICE. 


Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 

For the journey is done and the summit attamed, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 
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Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 

—Rosert BROWNING. 


We here desire to express our thanks to Miss Henrietta Upton, (’95), 
of Salem, who so kindly sent us the two issues of the magazine needed 
to complete our library file. Miss Upton wrote us that she had a copy 
of every number of the magazine which has been issued. Though we 
are exceedingly glad to have our own set complete, we regret that it 
has been made so by Miss Upton’s loss, and we appreciate the more 
that which has come to us through her.—The Hditor. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

The Northwestern Alumni Association of Emerson College 
met Thursday, December 28th. There were ten present :—Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles M. Holt, Mr. H. B. Gisleson, Mrs. C. A. 
Pitkin, Mrs. Aleda McLane, Mrs. Eva O. Farnsworth, Mrs. 
Louis B. Canterbury (Luella Cook), Mrs. John F. Rice, Prof. 
Rarig of the State University not an Emersonian. Mrs. Holt 
presented a paper on gesture followed by discussion. The 
next meeing of the Association will be held sometime in April. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF BOSTON. 

A meeting of the Emerson College Club of Boston was held 
in Huntington Chambers on the evening of January the 4th. 
A large number were present, and a very pleasant and profit- 
able evening was enjoyed. Prof. William G. Ward, of Emerson 
College, delivered the lecture on “How to Judge a Picture.” 

- EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF NEW YORK CITY. 

The Emerson College Club of New York City continues to 
hold its meetings in the rooms of the Twelfth Night Club at 
23 West Forty-fourth Street. The program on the evening 
of November eleventh—the first meeting of the season—in- 
cluded a presentation of Madam Butterfly by Miss Eda L. 
Nichols, recitals by Miss Anna McIntyre of “The Pompadour 
Fan” and “In Tea Cup Time” (poems by Austin Dobson) also 
a selection from “Monsieur Beaucaire,”’ and an interpretation 
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of Dobson’s “Babette” by Miss McIntyre and Mrs. Viola Vivian 
Todd. Refreshments were served by the ladies from Flatbush, 
Brooklyn. 

At the December meeting the club was favored by a reading 
of scenes from “The Man of the Hour” by Raymond W. Case, 
and a recital of songs and ballads by the well known com- 
poser, Mr. C. B. Hawley. Mr. Hawley, who is also organist 
and choirmaster at the Madison Avenue M. E. Church, played 
the accompaniments, while Miss Edna P. Smith, soprano, and 
Mr. Bechtel Alcock, tenor, of the same choir, interpreted the 
songs. These artists are friends of Mr. and Mrs. Hansen, and 
came in response to their invitation. The club feels deeply 
indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Hansen and their friends for such a 
rare treat. After the program there was a pleasant social 
hour during which the ladies from Mt. Vernon served dainty 
refreshments. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


"91. The engagement of Mrs. Emma Tuttle James to Pres. 
Hamilton of Tufts College, has been announced. 

91. Miss Caroline M. Paige is to sail for Italy on the steam- 
ship Laconia on February third, and will spend six months 

abroad. 

"92. Agnes M. Safford, who has been teaching for several 
years at Westbrook Seminary, Portland, Maine, visited us 

recently, and has told us of the formation of an Emersonian 

Literary Society at the above school. 

92. Miss Edith L. Nichols gave a dramatic reading of “Jeanne 
d’ Arc” as written by Mark Twain, under the auspices of the 

Brooklyn Institute on the afternoon of December 28th. 

°96. Charles M. Holt, director of the Department of 
Oratory and Dramatic Art in the Minneapolis School of 

Music, Minneapolis, Minn., is one of our most successful 

Alumni. The following press notice from a Minneapolis paper 

tells of the production of “The Magistrate.” 

“The Magistrate,” one of Pinero’s cleverest comedies, produced last 


evening by the Masquers at the University chapel, was a thoroughly 
enjoyable performance and the fact that it was given on the campus, 
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instead of an overtown theater, added to the intimate spirit noticeable 
in similar productions. College folk as a rule are interested in any play 
in which they may see their fellow classmates and friends portray the 
roles. But last evening’s performance was of such intrinsic merit that 
the audience was doubly diverted. From the initial unfolding of Pinero’s 
clever plot to the deliciously absurd climax in the hotel scene, the spec- 
tators greeted each new disclosure with gales of laughter. 

“Those who did not attend the play missed one of the best perform- 
ances given in recent years by the University Dramatic club, which has 
such plays as “You Never Can Tell,” by Shaw; “As You Like It,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” ‘““Twelfth Night” and Pinero’s “Trelawney of 
the Wells” to its credit. To Charles M. Holt, who has directed the club 


plays for many seasons, is due the excellent training shown in the 
performance.” 


97. Emma Patch Humphrey visited the College recently. She 
is contemplating making her home in Boston, and we hope 
that we will see much of her at Emerson in the future. 


98. Florence Overton will take a party of students of Brenau 
College, Gainsville, Georgia on atour through Europs this 

summer. It is expected that some members of the Faculty of 

Emerson College will avail themselves of this opportunity. 


°02. Maude Richmond, who is doing very good work in the 

Castle Square Theater Company, will be remembered as 
Miss Maude Johnson. Miss Richmond was a most successful 
platform reader before going on the stage. We are watching 
her work with interest. 


02. Edwin Whitney is in Boston for his vacation. 

03. Miss Leslie E. Thompson was married to Mr. Karl A. 
Arvidson at Greenwich, Connecticut, June first, 1911. Mr. 

and Mrs. Arvidson are at home at 1140 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 

704. Miss Olive Rusk, B. O., Director of Expression at Eliza- 
beth College, North Carolina is an interpreter of rare 

charm. Says the Charlotte Observer of her: 


“The recital given last night by Miss Olive Rusk in the Elizabeth 
College Auditorium was a most delightful entertainment. This was 
Miss Rusk’s first appearance before a Charlotte audience and she com- 
pletely won her many hearers. Every number was enthusiastically 
encored by the audience, to which she graciously responded. 

“Miss Rusk is a graduate of the Emerson College of Oratory and is a 
reader of great force and personal magnetism. Her stage presence 
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was excellent. The Program was most attractive and one which 
brought to the fullest her versatile powers as an interpretative reader. 
Her first number was a delightful and amusing story of the bashful 
Christopher. 

“The ‘Message’ was read to the soft accompaniment of the violin. 

“By far the heaviest number was the famous sleep walking scene from 
“Macbeth”. In this Miss Rusk showed herself to be an artist of a high 
order. 

‘““*‘Ma’moiselle’ is an attractive story of a ‘butterfly’ who had a heart, 
and Miss Rusk showed her powers here as an artist. ‘The Bill from 
the Milliner’ was the most laughable number on the program, and it 
brought down the house. The scene from the ‘Barabbas’ formed a 
fitting climax to such a splendid program. The mystery of the dawn of 
that Easter morn nearly two thousand years ago, as told by Corelli, 
lost none of its beauty in the reading. Miss Rusk entered into this 
with her whole soul. ; 

“Miss Rusk has quite won the hearts of all who were so fortunate 
as to hear her. Her voice is but one of her pleasing assets as a reader 
and they are many—her bodily grace, expressing as she does in her 
movements her slightest thought—all make her an artist of whom 
Elizabeth may be proud.” 


05. Archibald F. Reddie who has been for several years Pro- 
fessor of Oratory at Valpariso University, Indiana, fills 

the same position this year at the State University, Eugene, 

Oregon. 

07. Nellie Cassady is teaching in the State Normal School, 
Fairmont, West Virginia. 

07. Mrs. Georgia McNutt (nee Georgia McNally) and her 
husband (both E. C. O., ’07) are most successful in their 

professions. Mrs. McNutt is a composer of music. Her husband 

is to appear shortly at Keith’s Theater in a dramatic act. He 

is also well known as a writer of short stories. 

708. Henrietta Rackham is teaching this year at Park Ridge, 
Illinois. 

08. William G. Harrington, Director of the English and 
Public Speaking Department of the Pacific University, 

“Forest Grove,” Oregon, writes: “I find that I can not get 

along without the Emerson College Magazine. I feel as if I 

were in another world, when out of touch with Emerson.” 

709. Mary Bean is teaching this year in Lexington, Kentucky. 

09. Edna Phillips is doing very successful studio work in 
Macomb, Miss. 
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09. A Re-union of the Class of 1909 was held on July 22nd 
at Riverbank Court, in honor of Henriette McDannel. 
Those present were: Rebecca Swartwood, Berenice Wright, 
Bertha Muzzey, Pearl Forbes, John Adams Taylor, Frank 
McKenna, Mable Jenks de Vere, Mrs. Amy Fisher, Mrs. Mar- 
cella Martin Flagg, Mrs. Ruth Whistler Jayne. 
09. Mary Eleanor Rogers, social director of the Y. W. C. A. 
of Brockton, Mass., recently gave readings at the annual 
New Year’s reception. The following notice from the Brockton 
Times is of interest: 


Miss Mary Eleanor Rogers, social director of the Y. W. C. A., was 
the reader at a recent meeting, and her comedy selections and impersona- 
tions were a delightful feature of the programme. Miss Rogers won 
repeated encores with her amusing selections, among them being a 
selected portion from ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” She also 
read “What the Janitor Heard,” ‘The Obstructing Hat,’ and other 
numbers. 


09. Mabel Jenks was married in Boston on July 8th, 1911 to 
Mr. C. L. de Vere. Mr. and Mrs. de Vere are residing in 
Roslindale, Mass. The latter visited the college recently. 
709. Georgia M. Newbury, Director of Expression at the 
London Conservatory of Music and School of Elocution, 
gave a recital November 23rd. Her numbers were: ‘The 
Dinner Party” by Kate Douglas Wiggin; “She of the Tripple 
Chevron” and “Hazing of the Valiant,” “How He Whipped 
Him” and the “‘Legend of the Organ Builder” by Julia C. R. 
Doer. 
10. Nathaniel E. Rieed has been called to direct the Oratori- 
cal work at Valparaiso University. 
10. Eunice Faye Story has charge of the Expression Depart- 
ment at the Mtine Central Institute, Pittsfield, Maine. 
710. Veroqua Sheldon Petty has charge of the Expression 
Department at Campbell-Hagerman College, Lexington, 
Ky. She writes: ”Campbell-Hagerman is a girl’s school, beau- 
tifully located in the residential section of Lexington. I 
have charge of the departments of Expression and Gymnasium, 
and have quite enough students to keep me busy. 
“In addition to my class work, I have seventeen hours of 
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private work, which I enjoy very much indeed. I have organ- 
ized a class in Dramatic Art, and we are studying “Twelfth 
Night” with the intention of putting it on for a Commence- 
ment play in May. 

“My students are fully convinced that Emerson must be a 
very wonderful place since ‘Miss Petty talks of it so much’ and 
two of them have made up their minds to enter next year. 

“Kmerson is a wonderful school and controlled by a wonder- 
ful band of instructors. There is scarcely an hour in the day 
when I am not silently thanking them for what they have done 
for me.” 

10. The following items are gleaned from the ‘Northland 
Student Life,’ the magazine published at Northland 
College: 


“Before a large and appreciative audience, the students of the Elocu- 
tion Department gave the first of a series of recitals Wednesday even- 
ing, Nov. 1. Under the direction of Miss Grace M. Weir this department 
has become an important foreor in Northland life; it is with a feeling 
of interest and pleasure that we look forward to these recitals.” 

“The east of characters for ‘Much Ado About Nothing’ has been chosen 
and the rehearsals are in full swing under the direction of Miss Weir. 
The Dramatic Club is laying plans for several out of town trips and it is 
hoped that these will mature.“ 


The following is a specimen program of a recital given by the 
pupils of Miss Weir at Northland College: 


PROGRAMME. 
Part, 1, 


Triumph of Faith (From the Sign of the Cross) Wilson Barrett. 
ZHLLA PHLTON 


One Legged Goose Selected 
HELEN MACMILLER. 

Lochinvar Seott 
HELEN ARCHIBALD. 

Pigs is Pigs Ellis Parker Butler 
GERTRUDE WAHL. 

Part abl: 
Il Travotore J. B. Singeles 


LOLA STRIBLEN. 
Accompanist, Miss Thompson. 


Seene from The Third Degree Charles Klein 
MARTHA WOOD. 
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The Mourning Veil J. L. Harbour 
FAYE DYER. 
Patsy Kate Douglas Wiggin 
CLARA BOUGHTON. 


10. Anne C. Wallace is the teacher of Expression at the Pres- 
byterian College, Charlotte, North Carolina. President 

Southwick, in his recent Southern lecture tour, read at the 

college, where he was most heartily received. 

11. Frances Speakman has charge of the Department of 
Oratory at the Western State Normal School, Gorham, 

Maine. 

11. Esther Burch is teaching in the Presbyterian Seminary, 
Lousiburg, W. Va. 

11. Lura Irene Pelletier, Director of the Dramatic Depart- 
ment at Martin College, Pulaski, Tennessee, is receiving 

favorable notice as lecturer on Kipling. She is also conduct- 

ing a series of student recitals. Her work is most successful. 


EPILOGUE. 


At the midnight in the silence of the sleep-time, 

When you set your fancies free, 

Will they pass to where—by death, fools think, imprisoned— 

Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so, 
—Pity me? 


Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly? 
Inke the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
—Being—who? 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
“Strive and thrive!” Cry “Speed,—fight on, fare ever 
There as here!” 
—BROWNING. 


Fron the F. H. Meserve collection 


Address at Gettyshurg. 


November 19, 1868. 


ers brought forth on this continent a new 

nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 

to the proposition that all men are created 

= 71 equal. Now we are engaged in a great 

civil war, testing whether that nation, or 

any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 

dure. We are met ona great battlefield of that war. 

We have come to dedicate a portion of it as a final 

resting-place for those who here gave their lives that 

that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate, we can 
not consecrate, we can not hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it far above our power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember, what 
we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they here 
gave the last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
bitth of freedom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 


im OURSCORE and seven years ago our fath- 


Emerson College Magazine. 


Vou. XX. Frepruary, 1912. No. 4. 


LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


When the Norn Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 
She left the Heaven of Heroes and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the ancient heat of Earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 
Tempered the heap with thrill of human tears; 
Then mixed a laughter. with the serious stuff. 
Into the shape she breathed a flame to light 
That tender, tragic, ever-changing face. 

Here was a man to hold against the world, 

A man to match the mountains and the sea. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
The smack and tang of elemental things: 

The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 

The good-will of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The friendly welcome of the wayside well ; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The mercy of the snow that hides all scars; 
The secrecy of streams that make their way 
Beneath the mountain to the rifted rock; 

The undelaying justice of the light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


Sprung from the West, 
The strength of virgin forests braced his mind, 
The hush of spacious prairies stilled his soul. 
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Up from log cabin to the Capitol, 

One fire was on his spirit, one resolve— 

To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God. 

And evermore he burned to do his deed 

With the fine stroke and gesture of a king: 

He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 

To make his deed the measure of a man. 


So came the Captain with the thinking heart; 
And when the judgment thunders split the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient rest, 
He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 
The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 
EDWIN MARKHAM. 
Copyright by Edwin Markham. 


THE MAN OF SORROWS. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 

[The following scene is an arrangement of the chapter entitled ‘The 
Man of Sorrows,” from “The Crisis,” by Winston Churchill. 

Virginia Carvel, a Southern girl, came to Washington that she might 
ask Abraham Lincoln to pardon her cousin, Clarence Colfax, a Colonel 
in the army of the Confederacy. Colonel Colfax had been arrested as a 
spy, and Stephen Brice, a Union officer, who was in love with Virginia, 
witnessed the arrest, and before Virginia’s arrival had made his plea on 
behalf of Colfax to the President. ] 

She swept in alone, and the door closed softly after her. 


The room was a big one, and there were maps on the table, with 
pins sticking in them. She saw that much, and then—! 

Could this fantastically tall, stooping figure before her be 
that of the President of the United States? The lean, yellow 


Copyright—The Macmillan Company. By permission of the pub- 
lishers, and the author. 
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face with the mask-like lines all up and down, the unkempt, 
tousled hair, the beard—why, he was a hundred times more 
ridiculous than his caricatures. 

“Ts—is this Mr. Lincoln?” 

He bowed and smiled down at her. Somehow that smile 
changed his face a little. 

“T guess I’ll have to own up.” 

“My name is Virginia Carvel. I have come all the way 
from St. Louis to see you.” 

“Miss Carvel, I have rarely been so flattered in my life. 
I—I hope I have not disappointed you.” 

“Oh, you haven’t, because I am what you would call a 
Rebel.” 

The mirth in the dark corners of his eyes disturbed her 
more and more. And then she saw that the President was 
laughing. 

“And have you a better name for it, Miss Carvel? Because 
I am searching for a better name—just now. Won’t you sit 
down? You must be tired after your journey.” 

“No, thank you, I think that I can say what I have come to 
say better standing. Mr. Lincoln, I have come to talk to you 
about my cousin, Colonel Clarence Colfax.” 

“T shall be happy to talk to you about your cousin, Colonel 
Colfax, Miss Carvel. Is he in the city? Why, didn’t he come 
with you?” 

“Oh, haven’t you heard? He is Clarence Colfax of St. 
Louis, now a Colonel in the army of the Confederate States. 
But now, now he has been arrested as a spy by General Sher- 
man’s army.” 

“That’s too bad.” 

“And—and they are going to shoot him.” 

“That’s worse. But I expect he deserves it.” 

“Oh, no, he doesn’t. You don’t know how brave he is! He 
floated down the Mississippi on a log, out of Vicksburg, and 
brought back thousands and thousands of percussion caps. He 
rowed across the river when the Yankee fleet was going down, 
and set fire to De Soto, so that they could see to shoot.” 

“Well, that’s a good starter. I believe that Colonel Colfax 
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first distinguished himself at the time of Camp Jackson, when 
of all the prisoners he refused to accept a parole.” 

“Yes, but oh, Mr. Lincoln, please don’t hold that against 
him.” 

If she could only have seen his face then. But her lashes 
were dropped. 

“My dear young lady, I honor him for it. I was merely 
elaborating the argument which you have begun. On the other 
hand, it is a pity that he should have taken off that uniform 
which he adorned and attempted to enter General Sherman’s 
lines as a civilian,—as a spy.” 

“A spy! It takes more courage to be a spy than anything 
else in war. Then he will be shot. You are not content in the 
North with what you have gained. You are not content with 
depriving us of our rights, and our fortunes, with forcing us 
back to an allegiance we despise. You are not content with 
humiliating our generals, and putting innocent men in prisons. 
But now I suppose you will shoot us all. And all this mercy 
that I have heard about means nothing—nothing—” 

“Miss Carvel, I am afraid from what I have heard just 
now, that it means nothing.” 

Oh, the sadness of that voice,—the ineffable sadness,—the 
sadness and the woe of a great nation! And the sorrow in 
those eyes, the sorrow of a heavy cross borne meekly—how 
heavy none will ever know. The pain of a crown of thorns 
worn for a world that did not understand. 

No wonder Virginia faltered and was silent. She looked 
at Abraham Lincoln standing there, bent and sorrowful, and it 
was as if a light had fallen upon him. But strangest of all in 
that strange moment was that she felt his strength. 

Slowly she walked to the window and looked out across 
the green grounds where the wind was shaking the wet trees, 
past the unfinished monument to the Father of her country, 
and across the broad Potomac to Alexandria in the hazy dis- 
tance. The rain beat upon the panes, and then she knew that 
she was crying softly to herself. Presently she felt him near. 
She turned and looked through her tears at his face that was 
all compassion. And now she was unashamed. He had placed 
a chair behind her. 
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“Sit down, Virginia. Tell me about your cousin. Are you 
going to marry him?” 

She hung an instant on her answer. Would that save Clar 
ence? But in that moment she could not have spoken anything 
but the truth to save her soul. 

“No, Mr. Lincoln. I was—but I did not love him. I—I 
think that was one reason why he was so reckless.” 

“The officer who happened to see Colonel Colfax captured 
is now in Washington. When your name was given to me, I 
sent for him. Perhaps he is in the ante-room now. I should 
like to tell you, first of all, that this officer defended your cousin 
and asked me to pardon him.” 

“He defended him! He asked you to pardon him! Who 
is he?” 

Mr. Lincoln smiled. He strode to the bell-cord, and spoke 
a few words to the usher who answered his ring. The usher 
went out. Then the door opened, and a young officer, spare, 
erect, came quickly into the room, and bowed respectfully to 
the President. But Mr. Lincoln’s eyes were not on him. They 
were on the girl. He saw her head lifted, timidly. He saw her 
lips part and the color come flooding into her face. But she did 
not rise. The President sighed. But the light in her eyes was 
reflected in his own. It has been truly said that Abraham Lin- 
coln knew the human heart. 

The officer still stood facing the President, the girl staring 
at his profile. 

“Major Brice, when you asked me to pardon Colonel Col- 
fax, I believe that you told me he was inside his own skirmish 
lines when he was captured.” 

“Yes, sir, he was.” 

Suddenly Stephen turned, as if impelled by the President’s 
gaze, and so his eyes met Virginia’s. He forgot time and place, 
—for the while even this man whom he revered above all men. 
He saw her hand tighten on the arm of her chair. He took a 
step toward her, and stopped. 

“He put in a plea, a lawyer’s plea wholly unworthy of him, 
Miss Virginia. He asked me to let your cousin off on a tech- 
nicality. What do you think of that? I wish it understood, 
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Mr. Lawyer, that I am not letting off Colonel Colfax on a tech- 
nicality. I am sparing his life, because the time for which we 
have been waiting and longing for four years is now at hand— 
the time to be merciful.” 

Virginia had risen now. She crossed the room, her head 
lifted, her heart lifted, to where this man of sorrows stood smil- 
ing down at her. 

“Mr. Lincoln, I did not know you when I came here. I 
should have known you, for I had heard him—TI had hear Major 
Brice praise you. Oh, how I wish that every man and woman 
and child in the South might come here and see you as I have 
seen you to-day. I think—I think that some of their bitterness 
might be taken away.” 

“Virginia, I have not suffered by the South, I have suffered 
with the South. Your sorrow has been my sorrow, and your 
pain has been my pain. What you have lost, I have lost. And 
what you have gained, I have gained.” 

He led her gently to the window. The otouds were flying 
before the wind, and a patch of blue sky shone above the Poto- 
mac. With his long arm he pointed across the river to the 
southeast, and as if by a miracle a shaft of sunlight fell on the 
white houses of Alexandria. 

“In the first days of the war, a flag flew there in sight of 
the place where George Washington lived and died. I used to 
watch that flag, and thank God that Washington had not lived 
to see it. And sometimes,—sometimes I wondered if God had 
allowed it to be put in irony just there. That was wrong. I 
should have known that this was our punishment—that the 
sight of it was my punishment. Before we could become the 
great nation He had destined us to be, our sins must be wiped 
out in blood. You loved that flag, Virginia. You love it still. 
I say in all sincerity, may you always love it. May the day 
come when this nation, North and South, may look back upon 
it with reverence. Thousands upon thousands of brave Ameri- 
cans have died under it for what they believed was right. But 
may the day come again when you will love that flag you see 
there now—Washington’s flag—better still.” 

He stopped, and the tears were wet upon Virginia’s lashes. 
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She could not have spoken then. Mr. Lincoln went over to his 
desk, and began to write, slouched forward, his lips moving at 
the same time. | 

“There! I guess that will fix it. Dll have that sent to 
Sherman. I have already spoken to him about the matter.” 

They did not thank him. It was beyond them both. He 
turned to Stephen with a quizzical look on his face. 

“Steve, I'll tell you a story. The other night Harlan was 
here making a speech to a crowd out of the window, and my 
boy Tad was sitting behind him. 

“ “What shall we do with the Rebels?’ said Harlan to the 
crowd. 

“ “Hang ’em! cried the people. 

“<“No,’ says Tad, ‘hang onto ’em.’ 

“And the boy was right. That is what we intend to do— 
hang on to’em. And, Steve, if you have the sense I think you 
have, you’ll hang on, too.” 

For an instant he stood smiling at their blushes,—he to 
whom the power was given to set apart his cares and his trou- 
bles and partake of the happiness of others. For of such was 
his happiness. 

Then the President drew out his watch. “Bless me! I am 
ten minutes behind my appointment at the Department. Miss 
Virginia, you may care to thank the major for the little service 
he has done you. You can do so undisturbed here. Make your- 
selves at home.” 

As he opened the door he paused and looked back at them. 
The smile passed from his face, and an ineffable expression of 
longing—longing and tenderness—came upon it. 

Then he was gone. 


A POEM RECITED BY MR. LINCOLN. 


[“I have been urged by several friends to send you the enclosed 
poem, written down by myself from Mr. Lincoln’s lips. : 

“The circumstances under which the copy was written are these: 
I was with the President alone one evening in his room, during the time 
I was painting my large picture at the White House, last year. He pres- 
ently threw aside his pen and papers, and began to talk to me of Shake- 
speare. He sent little ‘Tad,’ his son, to the library to bring a copy of the 
plays, and then read to me several of his favorite passages. eke 
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Relapsing into a sadder strain, he laid the book aside, and leaning back 
in his chair, said :— 

“<“There is a poem which has been a great favorite with me for 
years, which was first shown to me when a young man, by a friend, and 
which I afterwards saw and cut from a newspaper and learned by heart. 
I would give a great deal to know who wrote it, but I have never been 
able to ascertain.’ 

“Then half closing his eyes he repeated to me the lines which I en- 
close to you. Greatly pleased and interested, I told him I would like, if 
ever an opportunity occurred, to write them down from his lips. He 
said he would some time try to give them to me. A few days afterwards 
he asked me to accompany him to the temporary studio of Mr. Swayne, 
the sculptor, who was making a bust of him at the Treasury Department. 
While he was sitting for the bust, I was suddenly reminded of the poem, 
and said to him that then would be a good time to dictate it to me. He 
complied, and sitting upon some books at his feet, as nearly as I can re- 
member, I wrote the lines down, one by one, from his lips.” [An ex- 
tract from a letter written by F. B. Carpenter to the Editors of the 
Evening Post. ] 


OH! WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL BE PROUD? 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift, fleeting meteor, a fast flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The infant a mother attended and loved; 

Be seattered around and together be laid; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the high 
Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved, 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved; 
The husband that mother and infant who blessed, 
Kach, all, are away to their dwellings of Rest. 


The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne; 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn; 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap; 

The herdsman who climbed with his goats up the steep; 
The beggar, who wandered in search of his bread, 
Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed 
That withers away to let others succeed; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 

To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


For we are the same our fathers have been: 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen— 

We drink the same stream and view the same sun— 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 
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The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think; 
From the death we are shrinking our fathers would shrink ; 
To the life we are clinging they also would cling: 

But it speeds for us all, like a bird on the wing. 


They loved, but the story we cannot unfold; 

They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is cold; 
They grieved, but no wail from their slumber will come; 
They joyed, but the tongue of their gladness is dumb. 


They died, aye! they died; we things that are now, 
That walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

And make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage road. 


Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 
We mingle together in sunshine and rain; 

And the smile and the tear, the song and the dirge, 
Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 


"Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud— 
Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud! 


]The author of the above poem was William Know, a young Scottish 
poet, who died in 1825. In the copy of this poem given above, two stan- 
zas are omitted—the fourth and the seventh. The entire poem may be 
found in “Scotia Bards,” published in 1853, by Robert Carter and 
Brothers of New York.] 


THE TOY-SHOP. 


By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY. 
(Arranged. ) 

The child is eternal, and so are toys and tears and laughter. When 
the house is put in order by strange men, when the clothes that were 
worn and the tools that were used are put away, there will be found an 
upper room full of toys. These remain. 

The man was leaving his own front door. On the steps he 
paused and looked back. The white pillars of the facade rose 
before him in stately fashion. They reminded him of the care 
he was evading for the moment, and he sighed. 

From around the corner of the house, ran a child. He 
was bright-faced, and magnificent in a miniature officer’s uni- 
form. 

“Oh, papa-day, get lots of soldiers—and one company of 

[From The Toy-Shop, by Margarita Spalding Gerry. By permission 


of Harper and Brothers and the author. Copyright, 1908, by Harper 
and Brothers.] 
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cavalry. I can’t get him surrounded without two more com- 
panies—and six cannon!” 

When the expected reply did not come, the boy looked his 
wonder. 

“Papa-day—papa-day, I want some soldiers!’ 

“Soldiers? All right, son; I’m off for a walk now. I saw 
a shop the other day.” 

He passed the comfortable portico of a church. He had 
been there the Sunday before, and the minister had prayed for 
peace. The word smote him, for he had ordained war. ‘Peace! 
How can I compass it? Somewhere in the Eternal Conscious- 
ness must rest the knowledge. But how can I discover it? 
‘Such knowledge is too high; I cannot attain to it.’ If a better 
man were in my place, perhaps he could stop the killing and the 
sorrow. 

“My hand sent them out—the bright youth, North and 
South—to kill and to be killed. And my hand cannot bring 
them back. What right had I to think that I could lead?” 

When he looked up his face was tragic. Through the daze 
came a recollection. Surely it was here, the fifth door from 
the corner, that he was going. It was a toy-shop he was look- 
ing for. For the son had said he wanted toys. The father en- 
tered the shop, though he saw but dimly. His mind was turned 
in on its own sorrows. 

The little shop was a modest place. There was a fascinat- 
ing confusion of supple-jacks, little imported German toys— 
horses, trees, dogs. 

While the woman behind the counter reached for the toys, 
the Man fingered the dolls with clumsy, gentle fingers. 

“Who makes that ‘dolly’ furniture?” he asked. “I wish I 
could get anyone to work for me one-half so well. Carved, too. 
I didn’t know there were tools fine enough to make those tiny 
wreaths.” 

Mrs. Schotz directed him to the rear of the store where 
Joseph Schotz was sitting in an invalid-chair, a table littered 
with tools and bits of wood by his side. One leg, bandaged and 
swathed, rested on a cushion. His strong peasant face was 
seamed and drawn with pain. 
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The Man was beside him in an instant. 

“Yes, I make the dolls’ houses and carve the furniture—- 
great work, that, for a man, sir? J used to be a cabinet-maker 
at Annapolis—before my leg got so bad. No, sir, I did not 
learn my trade there. I was apprenticed to Cadieux, who was 
cabinet-maker to Napoleon. But that was after those pigs of 
Russians shot me in the leg. It was their ball that brought me 
here. I was color-bearer—you see. 

“Why, no, sir, it isn’t much of a story. I was born in the 
Tyrol, but the name of Buonaparte pulled me to France. Why, 
sir, I don’t know what it was, but he is the only great man IL 
have ever known. He made you drop everything and go with 
him, that is all. We never stopped to ask what it was, but—-he 
knew his soldiers, he didn’t know what it was to be afraid—and 
where he wanted to go he went.” 

“Did your Napoleon never—doubt ?” 

“If he did, no one ever saw him. That was why we fol- 
lowed him. It sounds like very little, but—if he could call me 
today, ’d jump up and hop on one leg after him. But you see 
—instead of that I’m here. . . . It is never as the Em- 
peror on his throne that I think of him—I have seen him so— 
or as the general on horseback; but as the soldier in his gray 
overcoat going about among us. He had a way of standing, sir, 
as if you couldn’t dislodge him—that was Buonaparte.” 

“Did he never—waver—your Napoleon—even when he 
watched thousands of you—even men with children—die, and 
die because he placed you there—bound in the shambles?” 

“T do not know. I am not sure. He must have felt—but 
no one ever saw him. He could not stop. There was not a mo- 
ment when, if he had halted—even to pity—all the great Thing 
he was building would not have fallen about his ears—and 
carried all France down with it. No, he could not stop. If he 
had been of those who falter—Buonaparte should not have 
played the game of war.” 

The tall man winced. He looked for a moment as if the 
cabinet-maker had taunted him—knowing. Then he straight- 
ened his shoulders. His face nardened into lines of steadfast- 
ness and determination. 
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“Thank you,” he said, with a deeper intonation than one 
would have expected in return for so slight a deed—‘‘thank 
you,” he said to Joseph Schotz, and wrung his hand with a 
grasp that hurt. Then he hurried out. 

“Who is he—that tall man? Do you know, my wife?” 

“Some American, a sad-looking man, I think.” 

“Yes, he is one that carries with him the sorrows of the 
world. When he came into the world he had already known 
what it was to sorrow. Men like that must learn to laugh or 
they cannot live.” 


Joseph Schotz was weaker in the summer heat when the 
Man next came to the toy-shop. The Man entered the shop 
eagerly and crossed to where Joseph waited. 

“How is it with you, my friend?” His voice would have 
been tender had he not taken care to make it merely frank—as 
from one man to another who was bearing pain without words. 
Then Joseph saw that he was changed. There was sorrow in 
the eyes, but there was no more despair. 

“Was the boy pleased with his toys?” 

“Yes, my friend, but he wants more. He always does. I 
am trying to give him all the toys I—didn’t have.” 

“You mustn’t spoil him.” 

“Bless you, you can’t spoil children with love. Why, my 
boy plays with his soldiers, but he doesn’t know that war is any- 
thing but a game. I wish his father could win battles with toy 
soldiers and tin swords.” His eyes were drawn back to the 
counter. The next moment he was lost to every sight and 
sound. ) 

Marvelous operations were soon in progress on the counter. 
One set of men was intrenched behind all the boxes within 
sight. Advance and retreat—shifting to right and to left—both 
sides alert, one would have said—they seemed so under the 
great hands that hovered over them—the besieged army han- 
dled with the same cool intelligence—both sides manceuvred 
for position. 

Schotz watched him with questioning eyes as the stranger 
knitted shaggy brows over some problem that baffled him. 
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Creeping ever nearer, closing in around by patient degrees, 
came the army marshalled by the plain little officer, with sword 
at attention, marching on foot at the head of his men. 

“T have it!’ cried the Man, in heartfelt triumph. He 
looked up. There was a dawning realization of his audience. 

“A queer thing for an old man like me to be playing with 
toy soldiers,” he laughed, sweeping the late combatants into an 
undignified heap. 

The tall man shot a quick glance at Joseph, in which there 
was much humor. He was feverishly anxious to be gone, but 
he found time for a sympathetic pressure of Joseph’s hand be- 
fore he crossed the threshold and was gone. 

At the same moment the door opened and Mrs. Schotz 
hurried in. 

“Clara, the tall man has been here again.” 

“Yes, I met him. Do you know yet who he is?” 

“TY have thought that I have somewhere seen a face like 
that.” 

“Listen, this morning, on my way to market, everywhere 
there were soldiers—dirty, lean as from hunger, faces black 
with powder stains. A crowd of them came swaggering into 
Schmidt’s. They ordered him to wait on them, and when he 
asked for money for the food, they shook their fists at him with 
ugly words, and called for all to come and take what they 
would. Two officers hurried up and ordered them to return to 
their ranks, but they laughed at the officers. They swore oaths 
and said that they would fight no more battles. At that mo- 
ment a carriage drove up at full speed. There was one man in 
it. He stood up; he was a tall man. Then there was a great 
muttering, and every one rushed toward him, and some were 
Shaking their fists. 

“The man stood still. He said no word. But little by little 
the muttering stopped and there was silence. Then the crowd 
began backing away from him. There was a break in the mass, 
and through it I saw his face. 

“He began talking to them. I couldn’t hear what he said. 
for all the men began crowding up around him. But one mo- 
ment they laughed, and the next they were wiping their eyes 
with the back of their hands. 
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“When he had driven off again the soldiers went back to 
their camp. Some of them looked downcast and ashamed, but 
most of them were just boyish and good-natured, as if they had 
forgotten how they felt before. One boy laughed as he passed 
me: 

“Say, that was a good one about the tin soldier. I felt 
like a toy soldier myself when he turned those eyes of his on 
me!’ 

“As he drove off, some boys shouted, ‘Hurrah for the Pres- 
ident !’ 

“And, Joseph, when I saw his face I knew him. It was he 
who came to us to buy toy soldiers!” 


The doctor had told Joseph that he must go to his bed. The 
old soldier winced. A man may be brave before bullets and yet 
quail before the doctor. 

Suddenly the door opened. It was the President. Still, a 
different President—almost a new one. His shoulders were 
straight and held well back. He walked with a sort of joyous 
impatience through the shop to where the sick man lay. He 
took Joseph’s hand with resolute happiness and held it. 

“It is over, friend Schotz. The nightmare is over; we are 
awake. Thank God! 

“You will never know how great my gratitude is, Schotz, 
because you can never know from what you saved me—you and 
the toy-shop. The day when I first came here I had fallen into 
a pit digged by my own nature. You showed me the way out. 
And now it is over. The boys will come home. Their mothers 
will meet them. Their fathers will grip their hands. No, I 
will not think of those who will be missing—the time for that 
has passed. The children will hang about their father’s neck. 
And they will be together. 

“There are things to be done—oh, the fight is not over. 
Perhaps it is only begun. But today is my perfect moment— 
the first perfect moment of my life, God knows. It is enough 
to have lived for. I am content! 

“There will be a future, my friend. We are ready for it, 
are we not? I know the path will be clear. I have begun—the 
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first thing to be done is to heal. Beyond that—beyond that—lI 
cannot see. 

“And now, friend Joseph, when we were in the conquered 
city I found a toy. It was the only loot I permitted myself.” 

He was busily extricating a package from his pocket. It 
was done up in many wrappings. He watched while the sick 
man pulled off the papers, one after another. Then the Pres- 
ident chuckled gleefully, for he saw the color coming into Jo- 
seph’s face. At last the toy stood in Joseph’s hand revealed—a 
little tin soldier. Joseph looked at it in wonder. 

“But what—? Why it is the old uniform—he carries the 
tricolor. Where did you find Napoleon’s soldier, my Presi- 
dent?” 

“That is my secret, friend Joseph. Does he look to you 
like the little color-bearer, my friend, that marched gayly out, 
in the sparkling sunshine? .But see—he is no child—his hair 
is gray.” He bent forward. He saw a spasm of pain contract 
the worn face. He saw the involuntary movement of muscles 
when tortured nerves cry out. He saw the stark will of the 
man who sternly commanded his anguish, and to make no 
moan. 

“He is a soldier, my Joseph, one of my soldiers, and in the 
evening he is doing the greatest deed of all.” The President’s 
voice had sunk into a cadence which was melodious with all 
the pain the world has known—and all the joy. He held with 
his own the sufferer’s eyes so that he could not fail to under- 
stand. 

“He is a hero—!” 

The President sat with the sick man in silence, while the 
color came back into the face of the man on the bed. At last 
there came a smile. When he was satisfied that his work was 
done, the President rose. For a moment his hand touched Jo- 
seph’s brow as the sculptor does his clay, with that touch which 
is a caress, and then he was gone. 

The room was quiet. The pain had ceased. Joseph 
clasped his toy and slept. 


Into the damp night air drifted suddenly a wave of sound. 
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It startled Mrs. Schotz, who sat at work by the lamp, watching 
late into the night. Even as she lifted her head to listen it 
swelled into a distant growl of thunder, threatening, sullen. A 
startled voice came from her husband’s bed asking what the 
noise might be. Before she had time to answer, the door burst 
open, and their neighbor, the cobbler’s wife, ran into the shop. 

“Have you heard,” she shrieked—“have you heard? They 
have killed him, the good President!” 

Joseph fell back and lay still. His hands were clenched 
and his lips were locked. He tried to lock his heart too. He 
did not dare to feel. . 

“*A hero,’ ” he thought. ‘He called me that.” The sound 
of his wife’s sobbing filled the room. . 

She crept close to her husband and laid her hand on his. 
He took it gently in his weak fingers, and thus they remained. 
The room seemed empty. 

“They killed him, too, thy Napoleon.” 

“If the Emperor, too, had had—toys—and if he had played 
with them; if he had been able to laugh at the world and—yes 
—a little at himself; if he had been able to laugh at himself— 
and cry over other people—he would not have stayed at St. 
Helena. And .. . he would have been almost as great as the 
President.” 

“You say—that—my Joseph?” 

“T thought, my wife, that the end of life had come for me 
when I knew that I should have to sit here in the shop the rest 
of the days of my life and make toys for children. Now I know 
that it was but the beginning. He taught me. There could be 
nothing greater. The toys will live in the homes of the chil- 
dren. They will find them, too, the toys he bought for his boy— 
after he has gone. But not every one will know the work that 
they have done. Nor will all the toys the President left be so 
easily discovered. . . . I, too, am his toy.” 

He stopped, for he was weak. After a time, when he had 
lain gazing at the wall with a look that was new to his face, an 
eager look that made his wife break into hopeless but silent 
sobbing, he said: 

“Tt is enough to have made him smile.” 

2 
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When the President had been carried to his rest it came to pass that 
men whom the dead man had not known were called into the house to 
make ready for those who were to come. Through the long hours of the 
day they toiled. The garments that the President had worn and those 
things which he had used in his labor were placed aside. When it was 
evening they came upon an upper chamber full of toys. The men closed 
the door hastily and came away. But at night when they drew near to 
their own homes they kissed more tenderly the children who ran to meet 
them from their open doors. 


HE KNEW LINCOLN. 
By Ipa M. TARBELL. 


Author of “Life of Lincoln,” “History of the Standard Oil 
Company,” Ete. 


(Arranged. ) 


“Did I know Lincoln? Well, I should say. See that chair 
there? Takeit, set down. That’s right. Comfortable, ain’t it? 
Well, sir, Abraham Lincoln has set in that chair hours. 

“Tell stories? Nobody ever could beat him at that, and 
how he’d enjoy ’em, just slap his hands on his knees and jump 
up and turn around and then set down, laughin’ to kill. Great- 
est man to git new yarns that ever lived, always askin’, ‘Heard 
any new stories, Billy? And if I had I’d trot ’em out, and how 
he’d laugh. Often and often when I’ve told him something new 
and he’d kin’a forgit how it went, he’d come in and say, ‘Billy, 
how was that story you’se tellin’ me?’ and then I’d tell it all 
over. 

“You know I felt kind of sorry for Lincoln when they began 
to talk about him for President. It seemed almost as if some- 
body was makin’ fun of him. He didn’t look like a president. 
I never had seen one, but we had pictures of ’em, all of ’em from 
George Washington down, and they looked somehow as if they 
were different kind of timber from us. Leastwise that’s always 
the way it struck me. Now Mr. Lincoln he was just like your 
own folks—no trouble to talk to him, no siree. Somehow you 
just settled down comfortable to visitin’ the minute he come in. 
I couldn’t imagine George Washington or Thomas Jefferson 
settin’ here in that chair you’re in tee-heein’ over some blamed 


[From He Knew Lincoln, by Ida M. Tarbell. Macmillan Company, 
publishers. By permission of the author.] 
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yarn of mine. None of us around town took much stock in his 
bein’ elected at first. 

“T reckon I learned somethin’ watchin’ him be President— 
learned at lot—not that it made any difference in him.. Fun- 
niest thing to see him goin’ around in this town—not a mite 
changed—and the whole United States a watchin’ him and the 
biggest men in the country runnin’ after him and reporters 
hangin’ around to talk to him and fellers makin’ his pictures 
in ile and every other way. He had a room over there in the 
Court House—room on that corner there. I never looked up 
that it wan’t chuck full of people wantin’ him. This old town 
was full of people all the time—delegations and committees 
and politicians and newspaper men. 

“No end of other great men around. He saw ’em all. Some- 
times I used to step over and watch him—didn’t bother him a 
mite to see a big man—not a mite. He’d jest shake hands and 
talk as easy and natural as if ’twas me—and he didn’t do no 
struttin’ either. Some of the fellers who come to see him looked 
as if they was goin’ to be president, but Mr. Lincoln didn’t put 
on any airs. No sir, and he didn’t cut any of his old friends 
either. Tickled to death to see ’em every time, and they all 
come—blamed if every old man and woman in Sangamon 
County didn’t trot up here to see him. I was over there one day 
when old Aunt Sally Lowdy came in the door. Aunt Sally lived 
down near New Salem, and I expect she’d mended Mr. Lincoln’s 
pants many a time; for all them old women down there just 
doted on him and took care of him as if he was their own boy. 
Well, Aunt Sally stood lookin’ kind a scared seein’ so many 
strangers and not knowin’ precisely what to do, when Mr. Lin- 
coln spied her. Quick as a wink he said, ‘Excuse me, gentle- 
men,’ and he just rushed over to that old woman and shook 
hands with both of his’n and says, ‘Now, Aunt Sally, this is real 
kind of you to come and see me. How are you and how’s Jake?’ 
(Jake was her boy.) ‘Come right over here,’ and he led her 
over, as if she was the biggest lady in Illinois, and says, ‘Gentle- 
men, this is a good old friend of mine. She can make the best 
flapjacks you ever tasted, and she’s baked ’em for me many a 
time.’ Aunt Sally was jest as pink as a rosy, she was so tickled. 
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‘Abe,’ says Aunt Sally, ‘I had to come and say good-bye. I 
thought I’d come and bring you a present, knit ’em myself,’ 
and I’ll be blamed if that old lady didn’t pull out a great big 
pair of yarn socks and hand ’em to Mr. Lincoln. 

“Well, sir, it was the funniest thing to see Mr. Lincoln’s 
face pucker up and his eyes twinkle and twinkle. He took them 
socks and held ’em up by the toes, one in each hand. They was 
the longest socks I ever see. ‘The lady got my latitude and long- 
titude ’bout right, didn’t she, gentlemen?’ he says, and then he 
laid ’em down and he took Aunt Sally’s hand and he says ten- 
der-like, ‘Aunt Sally, you couldn’t a done nuthin’ which would 
have pleased me better. I’ll take ’em to Washington and wear 
’em, and think of you when [ do it.’ 

“Of course he seemed pretty cheerful always. He wan’t no 
man to show out all he felt. Lots of them little stuck-up chaps 
that came out here to talk to him said, solemn as owls, ‘He 
don’t realize the gravity of the situation.’ Think of that, Mr. 
Lincoln not realizing. They ought to heard him talk to us the 
night he went away. I’ll never forgit that speech—nor any 
man who heard it. I can see him now just how he looked, 
standin’ there on the end of his car. He’d been shakin’ hands 
with the crowd in the depot, laughing and talking, just like 
himself, but when he got onto that car he seemed suddint to be 
all changed. You never seen a face so sad in all the world. I 
tell you he had woe in his heart that minute, woe. He knew 
he was leavin’ us for good, nuthin’ else could explain the way he 
looked and what he said. He knew he never was coming back 
alive. It was rainin’ hard, but when we saw him standin’ there 
in bare head, his great big eyes lookin’ at us so lovin’ and 
mournful, every man of us took off his hat, just as if he’d been 
in church. You never heard him make a speech, of course? You 
missed a lot. Curious voice. You could hear it away off—kind 
of shrill, but went right to your heart—and that night it 
sounded sadder than anything I[ ever heard. You know I al- 
ways hear it to this day, nights when the wind howls around the 
house. Ma says it makes her nervous to hear me talk about him 
such nights, but I can’t help it; just have to let out. 

“He stood a minute lookin’ at us, and then he began to talk. 
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He just talked to us that time out of his heart. Somehow we 
felt all of a suddint how we loved him and how he loved us. The 
women all fell to sobbin’ and a kind of groan went up, and when 
he asked us to pray for him I don’t believe that there was a man 
in that crowd, whether he ever went to church in his life, that 
didn’t want to drop right down on his marrow bones and ask 
the Lord to take care of Abraham Lincoln and bring him back 
to us, where he belonged. 

““Eiver see him again?’ Yes, onet down in Washington, 
summer of ’64. Things was lookin’ purty blue that summer. 
The war wan’t comin’ on at all—seemed as if they never would 
do nuthin’. Grant was hangin’ on to Petersburg like a dog to 
a root, but it didn’t seem to do any good. Same with Sherman, 
who was tryin’ to take Atlanta. The country was just petered 
out with the everlastin’ taxes an’ fightin’ an’ dyin’. It wan’t 
human nature to be patient any longer, and they just spit it 
out on Mr. Lincoln. 

“Well, I kept hearin’ about the trouble he was havin’ with 
everybody, and I just made up my mind I’d go down and see 
him and swap yarns and tell him how we was all countin’ on his 
gettin’ home. 

“Well, I had a brother in Washington, clerk in a depart- 
ment—awful set up ’cause he had an office—and when I got 
down there I told him I’d come to visit Mr. Lincoln. He says, 
‘William, be you a fool? Folks don’t visit the President of the 
United States without an invitation, and he’s too busy to see 
anybody but the very biggest people in this administration. 
Why, he don’t even see me,’ he says. Well, it made me hufiy 
to hear him talk. ‘Isaac,’ I says, ‘I don’t wonder Mr. Lincoln 
don’t see you. But it’s different with me. Him and me is 
friends.’ 

“Well, he says, ‘you’ve got to have cards anyway.’ 
‘Cards,’ I says, ‘what for? What kind? ‘Why,’ he says, 
‘visitin’ cards—with your name on.’ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘it’s come 
to a pretty pass if an old friend like me can’t see Mr. Lincoln 
without sendin’ him a piece of pasteboard. I’d be ashamed to 
do such a thing, Isaac Brown. Do you suppose he’s forgotten 
me? Needs to see my name printed out to know who I am? 
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You can’t make me believe any such thing,’ and I walked right 
out of the room, and that night I footed it up to the Soldiers’ 
Home where Mr. Lincoln was livin’ then, right among the sick 
soldiers in their tents. 

“There was lots of people settin’ around in a little room, 
waitin’ fer him, but there wan’t anybody there I knowed, and I 
was feelin’ a little funny when a door opened and out came 
little John Nicolay.. He came from down this way, so I just 
went up and says, ‘How’d you do, John; where’s Mr. Lincoln?” 
Well, John didn’t seem over glad to see me. 

“ “Have you an appintment with Mr. Lincoln?’ he says. 

“ “No, sir,’ I says; ‘I ain’t, and it ain’t necessary. Mebbe 
it’s all right and fittin’ for them as wants postoffices to have ap- 
pintments, but I reckon Mr. Lincoln’s old friends don’t need 
’em, So you just trot along, Johnnie, and tell him Billy Brown’s 
here and see what he says.’ Well, he kind a flushed up and set 
his lips together, but he knowed me, and so he went off. In about 
two minutes the door popped open and out came Mr. Lincoln, 
his face all lit up. He saw me first thing, and he laid holt of me 
and just shook my hands fit to kill. ‘Billy,’ he says, ‘now I am 
glad to see you. Come rightin. You’re goin’ to stay to supper 
with Mary and me.’ 

“Didn’t I know it? Think bein’ president would change 
him—not a mite. Well, he had a right smart lot of people to 
see, but soon as he was through we went out on the back stoop 
and sat down and talked and talked. He asked me about pretty 
nigh everybody in Springfield. I just let loose and told him 
about the weddin’s and births and the funerals and the buildin’, 
and I guess there wan’t a yarn I heard in the three years and a 
half he’d been away that I didn’t spin for him. Laugh—you 
ought to a heard him laugh—just did my heart good, for I could 
see what they’d been doin’ to him. Always was a thin man, but, 
Lordy, he was thinner’n ever now, and his face was kind a 
drawn and gray—enough to make you cry. 

“Well, we had supper and then talked some more, and 
about ten o’clock I started down town. Wanted me to stay all 
night, but I says to myself, ‘Billy, don’t you overdo it. You’ve 
cheered him up, and you better light out and let him remember 
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it when he’s tired.’ So I said, ‘Nope, Mr. Lincoln, can’t, goin’ 
back to Springfield tomorrow. Ma don’t like to have me away 
and my boy ain’t no great shakes keepin’ store.’ ‘Billy,’ he 
says, ‘what did you come down here for?’ ‘I come to see you, 
Mr. Lincoln.’ ‘But you ain’t asked me for anything, Billy. 
What is it? Out with it. Want a postoffice?’ he said, gigglin’, 
for he knowed I didn’t. ‘No, Mr. Lincoln, just wanted to see 
you—felt kind a lonesome—been so long since I’d seen you, and 
I was afraid I’d forgit some of them yarns if I didn’t unload 
soon.’ 

“Well, sir, you ought to seen his face as he looked at me. 

“ “Billy Brown,’ he says, slow-like, ‘do you mean to tell me 
you came all the way from Springfield, Illinois, just to have a 
visit with me, that you don’t want an office for anybody, nor a 
pardon for anybody, that you ain’t got no complaints in your 
pockets, nor any advice up your sleeve?’ 

“ «Ves, sir,’ I says, ‘that’s about it, and I’ll be durned if I 
wouldn’t go to Hurope to see you, if I couldn’t do it no other 
way, Mr. Lincoln.’ 

“Well, sir, I never was so astonished in my life. He just 
grabbed my hand and shook it nearly off, and the tears just 
poured down his face, and he says, ‘Billy, you never’ll know 
what good you done me. I’m homesick, Billy, just plumb home- 
sick, and it seems as if this war never would be over. Many a 
night I can see the boys a-dyin’ on the fields and can hear their 
- mothers cryin’ for ’em at home, and I can’t help ’em, Billy. I 
have to send them down there. We’ve got to save the Union, 
Billy, we’ve got to.’ 

“ “Course we have, Mr. Lincoln,’ I says, cheerful as I could, 
‘course we have. Don’t you worry. It’s most over. You’re 
goin’ to be re-elected, and you and old Grant’s goin’ to finish 
this war mighty quick then. Just keep a stiff upper lip, Mr. 
Lincoln, and don’t forget them yarns I told you.’ And I started 
out. But seems as if he couldn’t let me go. ‘Wait a minute, 
Billy,’ he says, ‘till I get my hat and [’ll walk a piece with you.’ 
It was one of them still sweet-smellin’ summer nights with no 
end of stars, and you ain’t no idee how pretty ’twas walkin’ 
down the road. There was white tents showin’ through the 
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trees and every little way a tall soldier standin’ stock still, a 
gun at his side. Made me feel mighty curious and solemn. By- 
and-by we come out of the trees to a sightly place where you 
could look all over Washington—see the Potomac and clean 
into Virginia. There was a bench there and we set down and 
after a while Mr. Lincoln he begun to talk. Well, sir, you or 
nobody ever heard anything like it. Blamed if he didn’t tell me 
the whole thing. He just opened up his heart, if I do say it. I 
dunno how long we set there—must have been nigh morning, 
fer the stars begun to go out before he got up to go. 
‘Good-bye, Billy,’ he says. ‘You’re the first person I ever 
unloaded onto, and I hope you won’t think I’m a baby,’ and 
then we shook hands again, and I walked down to town and 
next day I come home. 

“Tell you what he said? Nope, I can’t. Can’t talk about 
it somehow. Fact is, I never told anybody about what he said 
that night. Tried to tell ma onct, but she cried, so I give it up. 

“Yes, that’s the last time I seen him—last time alive. 

“Wan’t long after that things began to look better. War 
began to move right smart, and, soon as it did, there wan’t no 
use talkin’ about anybody else for President. I see that plain 
enough, and, just as I told him, he was re-elected, and him an’ 
Grant finished up the war in a hurry. Me and ma reckoned 
he’d come right out and make us a visit and get rested, and we 
began right off to make plans about the reception we’d give 
him—brass band—parade—speeches—fireworks—everything. 
Seems as if I couldn’t think about anything else. I was comin’ 
down to open the store one mornin’, and all the way down I was 
plannin’ how I’d decorate the windows and how I’d tie a flag on 
that old chair, when I see Hiram Jones comin’ towards me. He 
looked so old and all bent over I didn’t know what had hap- 
pened. ‘Hiram,’ I says, ‘what’s the matter? Be you sick?’ 

“<Billy,’ he says, and he couldn’t hardly say it, ‘Billy, they’ve 
killed Mr. Lincoln.’ 

“T come on down to the store and opened the door, but I 
didn’t put up the shades. I just sat here and thought and 
thought and groaned and groaned. All I could think of was 
him. He wan’t goin’ to come back. He wouldn’t never sit here 
in that chair again. He was dead. 
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“For days and days ’twas awful here. Waitin’ and waitin’. 
Seemed as if that funeral never would end. I couldn’t bear to 
think of him bein’ dragged around the country and havin’ all 
that fuss made over him. He always hated fussin’ so. Still, I 
s’pose I’d been mad if they hadn’t done it. Seemed awful, 
though. I kind a felt that he belonged to us now, that they 
ought to bring him back and let us have him now they’d killed 
him. 

“Of course they got here at last, and I must say it was 
pretty grand. All sorts of big bugs, Senators and Congress- 
men, and officers in grand uniforms and music and flags and 
crape. They certainly didn’t spare no pains givin’ him a fu- 
neral. Only we didn’t want ’em. We wanted to bury him our- 
selves, but they wouldn’t let us. I went over onct where they’d 
laid him out for folks to see. I reckon I won’t tell you about 
that. I ain’t never goin’ to get that out of my mind. I wisht a 
million times I’d never seen him lyin’ there black and changed 
—that I could only see him as he looked sayin’ ‘goodbye’ to me 
up to the Soldiers’ Home in Washington that night. 
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THE ONE WHO GAVE. 
(The story which received the first prize offered by the 
Students’ Association. ) 

In the early Spring of 1865 the pall of war hung low over 
Washington. The skies and the slow-flowing Potomac seemed 
somehow in sympathy with the sad hearts of the people. On 
every tongue were the words, “Sherman,” “Sheridan,” “Lee,” 
“Richmond,” “Grant,” and the “President.” The hospitals 
were filled to overflowing, and within their wards the boys in 
Blue and in Gray were witnesses of what a call for volunteers 
may really mean. 

For weeks in X— Hospital, John Langley had hovered be- 
tween life and death. On this particular day in March, when 
the wind was moaning around the gables of the old building, 
which had once been a dwelling house, the sick man regained 
consciousness. The first sound which reached his ears was the 
slow-swelling of the organ in a near-by chapel. It beat, some- 
how, beat incessantly on his dawning consciousness—then the 
confusion of it all was brushed away by a tiny hand, closed 
softly over his own and a sweet voice calling him back again 
said: 

“Dad, dear Dad ;” 

“Why, Cline, why—” 

“Don’t talk, Dad, just rest.” 

“The music, Cline, where—” 

“There’s a little church next door, and I think as it is Sat- 
urday, they must be having choir practise for tomorrow.” 

“Saturday, did you say, Cline?” 

“Yes, Dad.” 

“How long—” 

“Some weeks—but yow’re better now.” 

“Where am I, Cline?” 

“At X Hospital in Washington.” 

“And your ma and Ned?” 

A look of pain passed over the girl’s face—a face prema- 
turely grown old. She was only sixteen. She looked vainly 
about for an attendant. 

“They’re gone—home.” ‘“Dear—can’t you—sleep now?” 
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His mind shifted easily from its subject. Then he said: 
“Cline, is—Mr. Lincoln in Washington ?” 

For a moment tense lines appeared around the girl’s 
mouth. Then she spoke softly, soothingly, as to a sick child. 

“Yes, dad—so one of the nurses told me yesterday.” 

“Have you seen him, Cline?” 

“No.” (The reply was very faint.) 

“Tf I could only see him before the end, and if—from his 
kind eyes I could catch the light which shone in them back there 
in the court room. Oh, Cline, he saved me from death, once, 
and I feel somehow—somehow—Cline, if—he would—only 
come—” 

And the soldier fell into a natural sleep. For a moment 
the girl looked at the white face on the pillow, then in her eyes 
shone what might have been an answering gleam to the light 
which had been in her father’s eyes. She cast a despairing 
look out of the window at the dreary drizzle which had set in— 
then the sound of the river reached her. It seemed to say, 
“For your dad’s sake, go to him—tell him about it all. He'll 
understand.” Over and over the river seemed to chant, “He’ll 
understand,” “He’ll understand,” “He’ll understand.” A great 
peace stole over Cline’s aching heart. She felt somehow 
soothed in the midst of her sorrow. “If,” she thought, “I can 
only choke the old hate out—for dad—dear dad’s sake.” A 
sudden look of determination lighted her face, and with a back- 
ward glance at her father she went hastily from the room. 

Having gained the street she hastened on to the White 
House. If the bitterness which had filled her heart since the 
war began came back she heeded it not, nor did she pause until 
she reached the waiting room of Mr. Lincoln’s, office. 

The large room was dark, cheerless, and apparently de- 
serted. Cline paused a moment in the doorway—then in un- 
certainty crossed to one of the windows and looked out. The 
sound of the river did not reach her there—but sweet and clear 
some voice was telling her, “He’ll understand,” “He’ll under- 
stand.” Then the voice was lost, and fear—a great fear, came 
over her. What right had she, Cline Langley, to ask a favor of 
this—this man, who was called President? 
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There came the sound of the opening of an inner door and 
a deep voice said, “If Johnson comes, Eben, tell him I will re- 
turn at four. Yes, yes. It’s been a trying day. They all are, 
but, if the heart didn’t ache, Eben.” 

Cline clutched at the side of the window casement. The 
steps came nearer, and almost before she knew that anyone had 
entered the room the kindest voice she had ever heard said: 

“Were you waiting to see me?” 

She looked up. ‘‘Yes,—oh—are you—Mr. Lincoln?” 

“Come into my office and tell me all about it.” 

“Could this man read souls?” Cline questioned, as she fol- 
lowed the President to a small office at the rear of the waiting- 
room. Then Mr. Lincoln pushed, for her, a big chair awav 
from his deck toward the open grate, in which the coals were 
slowly dying. He passed over to the desk, and for a few min- 
utes seemed to be searching for a lost paper among the manu- 
scripts in one of the drawers—then he came slowly over to the 
hearth, looked kindly at Cline and said :— 

“Now, what can I do for you?” 

“Mr. Lincoln, I am a Southerner. My name is Cline Lang- 
ley.” 

The tone was proud, cold, almost defiant. A sudden look 
of surprise on the President’s face changed to one of deep in- 
terest. He looked at the flushed cheeks of the girl and then into 
the fire, and said, gently :— 

“Years ago, out in [llinois, I knew a boy by the name of 
John Langley. Shall I tell you about him? The story is nota 
long one. It’s of this boy—then a little fellow—whose people 
helped me when I began to study law. The father died. The 
mother, John, and a baby girl were left, and the little mother 
tried to support the young ones—but the baby died, and times 
grew hard, and John—stole something. They put him in jail. 
He was there for some months before they tried him. His 
mother’s heart nearly broke. Finally, when the trial came [| 
was of some service as his lawyer. The Judge pardoned him—” 

“Yes, yes—I have heard it all so many—many times—” 

“You are—” 

“T am John Langley’s daughter.” 
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A big, firm hand was for a moment gently laid on Cline’s 
shoulder, and a voice, very tender, said, ‘““And your father?” 

“He is very ill—very ill. He was wounded six weeks ago. 
Oh, Mr. Lincoln, this dreadful war has robbed me of everything 
in the world. It seems such a short time ago that my brother 
and I were children and our home was happy, too happy, now 
I think. We were brought up to love you. Dad said you had a 
big heart, that you were just and right, and everything that is 
good and great. At evening, when we said our prayers we al- 
ways prayed at his knee, ‘God bless Abraham Lincoln.’ 

“Then you became President, and the war began. My 
mother was a Southerner and my brother Ned fought for the 
South. My father enlisted in the Northern army because of 
you. Four weeks ago my brother’s name was on the list of the 
dead, though no definite word has been heard from headquar- 
ters. My mother died within five days of the time the news 
came. Then I was summoned north, for my father had been , 
wounded. 

“Tg it any wonder that the soul of the South is crushed 
when everything that is near and dear to us is day by day 
being taken—even our heart’s blood ?” 

She paused suddenly and stared with wide, tearless eyes 
at the President, who, with bowed head was leaning against the 
mantel. 

“My child,” he said, “you are young to suffer so, and my 
heart aches for you and for my people. You say that your 
father is here in Washington. We must go to him. Does he 
know of the death of your mother—and Ned?” 

“No—no, I told him they—they had gone—home.” 

Mr. Lincoln went to his desk and again searched hastily 
among his manuscripts and letters, then he wrote for a few 
minutes, folded the note, and summoning an attendant, said: 
“Eben, give this to Johnson when he comes. AI] directions are 
inside.” Then turning to Cline, “Now, Cline, we will go to 
your father.” 

They were soon outside in the storm. As they neared the 
river the wind grew stronger and the great waves lashed to a 
white foam tossed in tumultuous confusion on the shore. The 
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chapel bell came indistinctly above the noise of wind and 
water, and when they drew near the church the sound of song 
reached them. As they walked on, clear soprano voices rang 
out. Then Cline caught the words: 

“The son of God goes forth to war, 

A kingly crown to gain; 

His blood red banner streams afar, 

Who follows in His train? 


“Who best can drink his cup of woe 
Triumphant over pain; 
Who patient, bears his cross below, 
He follows in His train. 


“The martyr—” 

And the song suddenly ceased. Cline heard the call of the 
river—then in a strangely minor tone came the words, “He 
understands.” 

When they entered the hospital, the President drew Cline 
into the tiny reception room. He paused a moment, then said 
gently: “My child, we are going to your father, but before we 
see him I want to tell you that—your brother was brought here 
—wounded some weeks ago. How the word was kept from you 
I do not know. I have seen him very frequently during these 
weeks. He’s a good boy and a brave one. You and the South 
have a right to be proud of him. I was expecting him this 
afternoon at my office. The note I left has reached him before 
this, and he will soon be here. There, there—Cline, don’t ery. 
Stay here a little while, while I go to your father. Bring Ned 
up with you.” 

The face of the President was very grave as he laid his 
fingers on the soldier’s pulse, and his eyes were dim as he met 
those of the sick man’s raised to his. 

“Mr. Lincoln, I knew you’d come.” 

“Yowre right, John, you’re right. Tonight—are you bet- 
ter?” 

“A little less pain, I think. I have been sleeping and I am 
rested. All these years I have daily thanked God for the life 
which he heard your plea for, and today I have been wonder- 
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ing if he saved me for my country’s service. My boy—fought 
for the South. Strange, father and son taking swords against 
each other. 

“Hven had I not believed in the North, I could no more 
have taken arms against you than I could have fought 
against my own soul. I am paying the debt, my great 
debt to you and my country—with my life—but I give it 
gladly and freely. Had I a thousand lives they would all be 
yours. And the fiag, Mr. Lincoln, your flag and my flag, will 
yet wave over our great united nation that is to be.” 

“John, I am trying to be big enough to know the cost of 
such a service—but somehow, when I think of the bloodshed 
and the aching hearts, I can only ask the Almighty God in 
broken prayer, ‘When will this awful war end?’ ” 

“Mr. Lincoln,” (the voice was growing faint) “I hear 
music, an organ, I think. Will you open that window? No, 
the one next to the church. Yes, it’s clearer now. It must be 
—vesper service. Yes, I hear a voice.” 

Clear and distinct above the minor tones of the organ there 
came through the window the voice of a reader: 

“ “He hath no form nor comeliness; and when we shall see 
him there is no beauty that we should desire him. 

“ “He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief; and we hid as it were our faces 
from him; he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 

“<*But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him.’ ” 

The face of the soldier reflected a great joy; he half raised 
himself, gripped Lincoln’s hand more firmly and said: “Mr. 
Lincoln, the Christ is meant there, I know—but tonight those 
words mean you—you, Mr. Lincoln Ris 

The President laid him gently back among the pillows, and 
when he turned to the boy and girl who had just reached the 
doorway, his eyes were dim with tears. 

Eleanor Wilbur Pomeroy. 


With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right—Abraham Lincoln. 
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TIBBIE’S RETURN. 
(The story which received the second prize offered by the 
Students’ Association.) 

The meeting-house at Deering Falls was filled to overfiow- 
ing, and every eye followed Miss Lucindy and Miss Susan Bates 
as they took their places in the very same seats that they had 
occupied with scarcely an exception, for the last twenty years. 
Miss Susan’s heightened color bore evidence that she was not 
unaware of the unusual amount of attention bestowed upon 
them, but her more undaunted sister kept an unperturbed 
countenance, only holding her head a little higher and her back 
a little stiffer as she settled herself in her seat. 

As a few minutes still remained before the time for open- 
ing the meeting there was a faint hum of voices throughout 
the room. Presently the high-pitched voice of Elder Shaw’s 
wife was heard above the others as she leaned forward and 
touched Miss Lucindy on the arm. 

“Good evenin’, Miss Lucindy. You be quite a stranger. 
I’m glad you ain’t stayin’ to home to nurse no sick cats this 
evenin’. The meeting was turrible small last week, the singin’ 
was poor, and they want more than three or four prayers.” 

“Well, I guess you did your share of the prayin’,” said Miss 
Lucindy, with a toss of her head. “I heerd you was so exer- 
cised about our absence that you had to ask the Lord to forgive 
us for neglectin’ our duty for the sake of a cat. Took so much 
time about it, too, that you didn’t give nobody else a show. [ 
guess Susan and me can do our own prayin’.” 

“Don’t, Lucindy,” exclaimed Miss Susan, in shocked tones, 
while Sister Shaw turned to her next door neighbor with the 
words, “Did you ever hear the like? That’s the thanks that 
one gets for takin’ an interest in the welfare of people’s souls.” 

Then it was that Miss Lucindy made up her mind to do a 
very daring thing. The usual number of prayers had been 
said. As often happened, Deacon Smithers and Brother Goss, 
who were both very deaf, had each prayed his prayer through 
to the end, totally unaware that the other was setting up a 
strong opposition. The usual suppressed titter was heard 
from the foolish young people as the dear old parson said, in 
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his gentle voice, as it had been his custom to say on every 
prayer-meeting night, week in and week out, “Will Elder Mc- 
Clain please lead us in prayer?” And as the elder finished his 
long exhortation he was about to say, “If there are no others 
to take part, we will sing ‘Blest be the tie that binds,’ ” when 
a chair creaked, Miss Lucindy cleared her throat, and with a 
nervous tremor in her voice began. 

“Dear Lord, we are assembled here this evenin’ to listen to 
Thy word, to sing hymns to Thy praise, and to pray for strength 
to overcome our sins. But there are some here who seem to be 
more concerned about the sins of others than they be about their 
own, forgettin’ how the Holy Book says, ‘And why beholdest 
Thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye and perceivest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye.’ We pray for grace to see 
our own faults more clearly and not to think ourselves better 
than others, knowing that except through Thee none of us 
should see salvation. Amen!” 

One could have heard a pin drop as Miss Lucindy finished 
speaking, but as the congregation rose to sing the closing hymn, 
it might have been observed that those who were near Sister 
Shaw were casting covert glances in her direction, while she 
never raised her eyes from her hymn-book, though she did not 
as usual join in the singing. 

As the congregation filed out little Mrs. Burton laid a gentie 
hand on Miss Lucindy’s arm and said in a half whisper, “Good 
evenin’, Lucindy. The rats was so troublesome that I had to 
set another trap so I’ve brought two of ’em for Tibbie this time. 
I hope she’s all right by now, and will be able to enjoy ’em.” 
This was said with a sympathic glance as she handed over 4a 
large paper bag which Miss Lucindy accepted with a grateful 
look and the words, “Quite well thanks, Alviry.” 

Parson Fields came up to shake hands with his usual cheery 
greeting. “We missed you last week, Miss Lucindy.” 

This was too much for poor Miss Lucindy and she said 
“That cat, Parson Fields, is the only thing that Susan and me 
has to take care of, and we aint goin’ to neglect her even for 
prayer meetin’.” 

“There, there, Miss Lucindy,” said the parson soothingly. 
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Sister Shaw pretty well and we know that she don’t mean it 
unkindly, if she does take a little more interest in other people’s 
affairs than she need to.” ‘Well,’ snapped Lucindy, “it may 
sound unchristian to say it but I do thing if she’d look after 
her children as well as we do after our cat, it would be better 
for ’em. Mebbe they wouldn’t be such a pest to the neighbor- 
hood if she’d stay to home and look after ’em ’stead of runnin’ 
round mindin’ other folkses business.” 

“Don’t Lucindy,” said Miss Susan again, and her sister 
flushed as she noted the grieved expression on the dear old 
parson’s face, but she passed out of the door without further 
remark. 

“Now don’t you say a word, Susan Bates,” she said as they 
got outside, anticipating her sister’s reproaches, and Susan 
answered meekly, “I won’t.” But when they had reached home 
Miss Lucindy’s accusing conscience led her to make excuses for 
herself. “Now I know, Susan Bates, that you felt just as mean 
inside as I did only you hadn’t spunk enough to speak out.” 

Miss Susan looked guilty but answered bravely, “I ain’t 
sayin’ that I didn’t perhaps feel pretty much the same, but it 
aint always best to speak out what you feel.” After a long 
pause she continued. “I’ve been thinkin’ that all this trouble 
—hard feelin’s and hard words—come of our settin’ so much 
store by Tibbie. Mebbe it aint right to set so much store by 
critters that ain’t human if it’s goin’ to lead to so much trouble. 
All this time Miss Lucindy’s New England conscience had been 
pricking her to the utmost until she was now in a more soft- 
ened mood. 

“Mebbe I didn’t do jest right, Susan,” she said. “I expect 
it was kind of sacriligious usin’ prayer as a means of givin’ 
a slap back, but you see I was all nervussed up. What do you 
calcallate we’d better do about it?” 

Miss Susan’s eyes looked troubled as they rested on Tibbie 
purring contentedly on the rag rug in front of the fire. “It 
would be pretty hard to give her up,” she said, with a little 
quaver in her voice. 

“Susan Bates, you don’t mean,” began Miss Lucindy—but 
words failed her. 
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“Perhaps it’s the only thing to be done,” said Susan slowly. 
“You know that man that lives down on the old Higgins farm 
said he’d like a good mouser like Tibbie to keep his barn free 
of rats and mice.” - 

For a long time the two old ladies sat with folded hands 
looking into the fire. At last Miss Lucindy rose and said with 
a firm look about the mouth and chin, “I guess you’re right 
Susan. We'll take her down to the Higgins farm early tomor- 
row morning. The sooner we get it over with the better.” 

True to their decree, the next morning Tibbie was placed in 
a covered basket and carried three miles away to the Higgins 
farm. “It seems like givin’ away ones own flesh and blood,” 
said Miss Lucindy mournfully as they sadly wended their way 
homeward. 

Then Miss Lucindy went to the phone and called up Parson 
Fields and told him what she had done and that she’d try to 
be more regular at the weekly prayer-meetings. As she was 
about to hang up the receiver she heard Mrs. Shaw’s voice 
through the phone saying, “Well now, Miss Lucindy, I’m dret- 
ful glad to hear—” and Miss Lucindy hung up the receiver with 
a bang. 

Be it known that it was Miss Lucindy herself who had said 
when the two sisters had finally become accustomed to the 
use of the telephone that “it was real kind of sociable, and an 
easy way of visitin’, and if you couldn’t succeed in gettin’ your 
friends to talk to it was quite a pleasant way of passin’ the time 
jest to take down the receiver and find out all that was goin’ 
on.” But now it occurred to her for the first time that it might 
not be as pleasant for those who were doing the talking. 

That night two lonely women sat in front of the fire. Neither 
of them seemed to notice that there were only a few dying 
embers left and as their eyes wandered now and again to the 
unoccupied rug at their feet, it would have been easy for an 
observer to guess the trend of their thoughts. 

At length Miss Lucindy rose and walked to the other end of 
the room. “I declare I can’t stand it, Susan. Seems as if 
some one had died in the house. Do you s’pose we'll ever get 
used to it?” 
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Before Miss Susan could reply there was a knock at the door 
and Miss Lucindy opened it to admit Mrs. Shaw. 

“Good evenin’. I heerd you tellin’ the parson over the phone 
that you’d give your cat away and I tried to tell you how glad 
I was that my prayers had been answered, but I couldn’t make 
you hear so I come over to tell you.” 

No response from the two sisters, and no invitation to be 
seated. 

“T hope you want offended at my tryin’ to help you. I 
thought mebbe you was, ’till I heerd what you said to the 
parson.” 

“Not at all,” came feebly from Miss Susan, but not a word 
from Miss Lucindy. 

“Well, I guess I’ll have to be getting on. I’m on an errand 
of mercy tonight. Jest on my way to set a while with Sister 
Stone. Her darter’s awful sick you know and I thought itd 
do our poor, afflicted sister good to run in and say a cheerin’ 
word. I’m sure you'll be happy now that you’ve done what’s 
right.” 

As the door closed Miss Lucindy dropped into a chair with 
the words, “The impudence of her! I jest had to bite my tongue 
to keep from speakin’ my mind.” 

There came a scratching sound at the window and a gentle 
thump, thump against the pane. Miss Lucindy sat bolt up- 
right with a start. “Did you hear that Susan? Did you hear 
that?” 

“Yes. What do you s’pose it is?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. Listen! There it is again.” 

The two women clung trembling to each other in a corner 
of the room. “It must be burglars,” said Miss Susan, tighten- 
ing her grasp on her sister’s arm. “Do you s’pose they’ve found 
out about the silver spoons under the mattress?” 

“Well, they shant get them,” said her more courageous 
sister, starting stealthily toward the door. 

“Oh, don’t Lucindy! What are you going to do? We'll be 
murdered!” And Miss Susan’s knees gave out from under her 
and she sank in a trembling heap on the floor. 

This brought back Miss Lucindy’s intrepid spirit and she 
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shook her sister by the arm with the words, “I’m ashamed of 
you, Susan Bates. Get up and help me to barricade the door.” 

With her sister’s assistance Miss Susan rose tremblingly 
to her feet. “Now help me to move the hat-rack up against the 
door and the big chair against that and don’t make any noise 
about it.” 

Miss Susan walked uncertainly toward the hat-rack and was 
about to lift one end of it when a faint miew was heard from 
outside. At this poor Susan was if anything, more frighten- 
ed than ever. ‘“Tibbie’s ghost!,” she exclaimed in awe-struck 
tones, and once more sank in a heap on the floor. 

“Nonsense,” said Miss Lucindy. 

“But it can’t be Tibbie,’”’ Miss Susan insisted. 

But there it was again, this time louder and more insistent. 
“Miew! Miew!” “It is Tibbie,” burst out Miss Lucindy as 
she made a dive for the door and raised the shade. There was 
Tibbie perched on the window-sill, looking in at them with 
her great green eyes and miewing piteously. 

Four trembling hands pushed up the window, and as Tibbie 
ran to take her accustomed place on the rug, Miss Lucindy said 
solemnly, “This is surely the Lord’s doin’s.” 

A few evenings later, a much more cheerful scene presented 
itself in the little old-fashioned sitting-room of the two elderly 
spinsters. The fire burned brightly and cast flickering shadows 
across their calm, placid faces. Their caps and kerchiefs were 
newly starched and ironed and looked whiter than ever, and in 
spite of their stiffness and the usual erect posture of the two 
spinsters there was that in their face which betokened peace 
and content as their eyes rested on the object of their affections 
lying on the rug at their feet. 

There was a knock at the door and Miss Lucindy laid aside 
her knitting to admit once more Mrs. Shaw. Determined not 
to be frozen out as before, with out waiting for an invitation 
she seated herself in the arm-chair with the words, “How cozy 
and comfortable you’re lookin’. I thought you’d be sorter 
lonesome without your old cat, so I says to myself, says J)’ 
‘Sarah Shaw, it’s your Christian duty to run in and sit a spell 
and see if you can’t cheer ’em up a bit! But I declare if you 
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aint lookin’ quite peart and happy. How nice your fire feels! 
It’s kinder damp and chilly out.” 

She took a step toward the fire-place and discovering Tibbie, 
exclaimed. “For the land sake!” 

The faces of the two sisters flushed as they met the accusing 
eyes of Sister Shaw. “Well, I wouldn’t have thought it of 
you,” she said pointedly, with a withering glance toward Miss 
Lucindy. “I guess they’ll be more than one person took by 
surprise when it comes up before the church members and I 
can jest see how bad the parson will feel, for of course (with an 
important air), it’ll be my painful duty to tell him the facts in 
the case.” This was too much even for the mild and gentle Miss 
Susan, and she said with considerable spirit, ‘“Are you quite 
sure it’ll be so painful to you, Miss Shaw? Mebbe you’d better 
make sure first that what you’re tellin’s the truth. You might 
think different when you come to hear about it.” 

“Susan,” broke in Miss Lucindy, “it’s our own business and 
nobody else’s.” 

“T know,” said Miss Susan, “but I ain’t a-goin’ to be talked 
about by all the church members. We did give Tibbie away, 
Miss Shaw, and the very night after we took her way down to 
the Higgins farm she come back to us. There she was a-settin’ 
on the window-sill and a-lookin’ in at us so reproachful like that 
Lucindy and me felt ashamed. We thought if she needed us as 
much as all that the Lord would forgive us for takin’ her back. 
Let alone forgivin’, Lucindy and me are of the opinion that He 
must have had a hand in it Himself. Likely He must have 
known that old maids need somethin’ to love as well as married 
folks.” 

At this Tibbie as if to show her approval of what had been 
. said, jumped up on the old lady’s lap and rubbed her glossy 
head against her withered hand. The hand trembled as it 
smoothed Tibbie’s fur and a tear trickled down Miss Lucindy’s 
cheek and dropped on her knitting. Even Sister Shaw seemed 
affected and said with a sniff as she rose to go, “I guess mebbe 
you’re right. I don’t know but I’d feel the same if it wasn’t 
for Jimmie and Robbie and the baby. I hope you don’t lay up 
no hard feelin’s agin me for what I’ve said. I guess I was 
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kinder hasty. Good evenin’ and I hope you'll run in and see 
me soon and if you run short of milk for Tibbie jest let me know 
and I’ll bring some around.” 

Harriett C. Palmer. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE HOUSE 
TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 6, 1912 ar 8 P. M. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Given by the Pupils of the Emerson College of Oratory 
1 A Christmas Guest Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Helena Bradford Churchill 
2 Carlotta’s Intended Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Nellie Charlotte Burke 
3 Who’s Afraid Marjory Benton Cook 


Janet Chesney 
4 Corot’s Letter 
Marie Elizabeth Neahr 
5 The Man of the Hour George Broadhurst 
Mary Kellett 


THE QUIET HOUR AT EMERSON 


TY OAW ACA. 
Fridays, 2:00-3:00 P. M., Room 510. 
“Dwell deep! The little things that chafe and fret, 
Oh, waste not golden hours to give them heed! 
The slight, the thoughtless wrong, do thow forget; 
Be self-forgot in serving others’ need. 
Thou faith in God through love for man shalt keep. 
Dwell deep, my soul, dwell deep! 


“Dwell deep! Forego the pleasure if it bring 
Neglect of duty; consecrate each thought; 
Believe thou in the good of everything, 
And trust that all unto the wisest end is wrought. 
Bring thou this comfort unto all who weep— 
Dwell deep, my soul, dwell deep.” 

The meeting of January 5th was led by Jean Matheson, who 
chose for her subject, “If the outlook is not good, try the 
uplook.” 

January 12th, Lillian Walker had charge of the Quiet Hour, 
her subject being, “The Crusades.” 
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On January 26th, Miss George gave an interesting and help- 
ful talk on ‘Wholesome Womanhood.” 

It is the ambition of the officers of the Y. W. C. A. to create 
more interest in the meetings, and with that purpose in view, 
a literary program will probably be arranged for, at a near 
date. 


CANADIAN CLUB. 


Laura Curtis entertained eight of her classmates at a 
luncheon recently. 

Ethel Kane gave a reading to the veterans at the “Soldiers’ 
Home,” Chelsea, and their appreciation was shown by the 
hearty applause she received. 

Abbie Ball gave two numbers on a program at the Univer- 
salist Church, Dorchester. Miss Ball was afterwards enter- 
tained by the Ladies’ Aid. 


CLASSES. 


4 

Ruby Ferguson read at the Congregational Church, Cam- 
bridge, on January 18th. 

Lois Beil read “Polly of the Circus” and “The Kindergarten 
Story” at a reception given recently at the Boston University. 

Mary Angelo Edwards read “The Rivals” for the Malden 
Music Club on January 22nd. 

Miss Margaret Bourne, leading lady in “Seven Days,’ was 
entertained in January by Eva Churchill. 

Lois Beil and Jessie Weems appeared before the Browning 
class recently in a scene from “The Blot in the ’Scutcheon”— 
Miss Weems, as Mildred, and Miss Beil as Merton, and without 
the aid of stage or scenery made the scene most realistic. 

Eva Churchill has been requested to read her arrangement 
of the “Blue Bird,’ at the Bowditch High School for their Mon- 
day morning assembly. 

After an absence of four years, Stella Mae Bosworth has re- 
turned to Emerson. Miss Bosworth taught two years in Ran- 
dolph-Macon, in Danville, Va., and for two years in Glenville 
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State Normal, West Virginia. Miss Bosworth has been a very 
successful teacher, and has directed a number of plays, among 
them “As You Like It, of which presentation, the Danwille Reg- 
ister Says: 

“Few performances have ever equalled this remarkably finished prc- 
duction. There was an almost professional perfection, in the ease with 


which it was presented, due to the sound and highly artistic training of 
their forceful and appreciative instructor, Miss Bosworth.” 


Miss Bosworth was also a successful reader, as shown by the 


following notice :— 


“Miss Bosworth gave an excellent interpretation of “The Taming of 
the Shrew.” The reading showed not only unusual ability, but also in- 
telligent and patient work in the technique of expression. The bits of 
broad comedy were thoroughly delightful.” 


712. 


Edna Case read at the People’s Temple, February 1st. 

Rose Boynton gave Bisson) at Cambridge and Arlington 
recently. 

Mrs. Churchill read at the Trinity Methodist Church, Charles- 
town, January 18th. 

Misses Dornon, Rae and Ball read at the Malden Univer. 
salist Church, January 18th. 

“Ingomar,” “Gringoire,’ “Pygmalion and Galatea,’ “The 
Hunchback” and “King Rene’s Daughter” have been produced 
this year by the Senior Class. 

The Smallville Woman’s Club was given recently in Malden 
by Misses Sandstrom, Martin, Houlette, Roop, Rae, Dornon, 
and Ball. 

Lillian Hartigan and Julia Krantz read at a banquet in 
Charlestown recently. 

Lenella B. McKown read at the Fifth Annual Banquet of the 
Christian Endeavor, at Union Church. 

Ruth Watts spent the week end in Worcester. 


RECITAL. 


(Thursday, January 11, 1912.) 
1. We Speak to Men (from “If I were King”) Justin Huntley McCarthy 
Winifred Hamilton Bent. 
2. Sandalphon Longfellow 
Sylvia Leland. 
3. A Christmas Guest Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Helena Bradford Churchill. 
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Looking for ‘Mars Willie” Martha Girlon 
Edna Spear. 
“Gentlemen, the King” Robert Barr 
J. Walter Reeves. 
RECITAL. 
(Thursday, January 18, 1912) 
Gwen’s Canyon (The Sky Pilot) Ralph Connor 
Virginia Haile 
The Spinner in the Sun Myrtle Reed 
Eleanor Howe Hodges 
Hiawatha’s Wooing Longfellow 
Leah King 
A Jumble in Divinities James Hopper 
Ione Velma Stevens 
Love Among the Ruins . Robert Browning 
Ruth Rosalind Roane 
RECITAL. 
(Thursday, January 25, 1912) 
The Death Disc Mark ‘l'wain 
Kula E. Pickard 
The Mustard Plaster Fielding 
Anna M. Keck 
The Dog of Flanders Ouida 
Olive Clark 
The Transfiguration of Miss Philura Florence Kingsley 
Ethel M. Kane 
Carlotta’s Intended Ruth McEHnery Stuart 


Nellie Charlotte Burke 


SENIOR RECITAL 
(Thursday, February 1, 1912) 
The Last Class Supper Herbert D. Ward 
Isabell McCullum Roop 
The Pienic and Proposal (From ‘David Copperfield”) Dickens 
A. Lillian Walker 


The Revolt of Mother Mary Wilkins Freeman 
Ella Steele Dornon 
The Little God and Dickey Josephine Dodge Daskam 
Sadie Robinson 
The Melting-Pot Zangwill 
Grace Rosaaen 
RECITAL 
(Thursday, February 8, 1912) 
The Minister of Bedes Ian Maclaren 


Lois Houlette 
What the Leaves Heard (From “Pomander Walk”) Louis Parker 
Ruth Beth Watts 
a. Dreams. 0b. The Old Pine Tree William Henry Drummond 
Edna Mae Gilkey 
Tibbie’s Return Original 
Harriett C. Palmer 
Mary Discovers Colin (From “The Secret Garden”) 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Margaret Adair Davidson 
The Battle of the Strong Gilbert Parker 
Edna D. Case 
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713. 

Lois Teele and Katherine Shank read for the sailors on board 
the battleship New Jersey during the past month. 

Pearl Parsley successfully arranged and directed an enter- 
tainment recently held at the People’s Temple. 

Miss Mulrey joined the Junior Class at the beginning of the 
second semester. 

Olga Newton recently spent several days at her home in 
Athol, Mass. 

The engagement of Vida Ninetta Holt (Emerson ’13) to 
Aaron E. Gottshall (Brown University) is announced. 


14 
“Tk I HAD THIS OR THAT—” 


When Abraham Lincoln was a lad 
And lived in a hut in the wood, 
No books, no lamp, no time he had, 
And yet, it is understood, 
He trudged many miles to borrow a book. 
The light of the flickering fire he took 
And studied whenever he could. 
And none of his friends ever heard him say, 
In a self-excusing and hopeless way: 
“If I had this or that, I would.” 


When Joan of Are was a little maid, 
Uututored, gentle, good, 
And France was conquered and dismayed 
By England’s masterhood. 
She had no wealth nor armament; 
Alone, with her faith, the little maid went 
And freed her land as she could. 
And nobody ever heard her say, 
In a listless, longing, empty way: 
“If I had this or that, I would.” 


When young James Watt sat by the fire 
And watched the burning wood, 
He saw the kettle’s lid mount higher, 
Observed and understood; 
He had no need of a laboratory 
To plan the great steam engine’s glory; 
He used his eyes as he could. 
And he never once was heard to say, 
In a shiftless, thriftless, futile way: 
“If I had this or that, I would.” 


If now you will read your histories o’er 
(As I earnestly think you should), 
The fact will impress you more and more 
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In the lives of the great and good, 
That they were those who never held back 
For circumstances or material lack— 
But arose and did what they could. 
And never a one was heard to say, 
In the weak, surrendering, doubting way: 
“Tf I had this or that, I would.” 
—Stella George Stern Perry, March St. Nicholas. 


SORORITIES. 
DELTA DELTA PHI 

Vera McDonald entertained Miss Sleight and the Deltas on 
Sunday, January 14th. 

A tea was given at the Chapter House recentiy in honor of 
Frances Woodbury. 

Annice Lowry is unable, on account of illness, to resume her 
studies this semester and will spend the remainder of the winter 
in Florida. 

Jessie Weems spent the week end in New York with her 
sister as the guest of Mrs. F. P. Abbott. 

The Delta Delta Phi Sorority gave a dance at Riverbank 
Court on Wednesday evening, January 24th. 

A tea was given at the Hotel Lenox by the Sorority on Fri- 
day, January 26th. 

Mrs. Walter Durfee, nee Elizabeth Davidson, entertained the 
Deltas on January 29th at her charming home in Jamaica 
Plain. 


ZETA PHI ETA. 


Gladys Smiley has been a guest of her sister Faye. 

At a party which Marion Colby gave to the girls of 45 St. 
Botolph, Mrs. Colby, her mother, was guest of honor. Mrs. 
Colby visited at the Chapter House for several days. 

Faye Smiley and Margaret Davidson read recently at a con- 
cert given at Beverly, Mass. 

Shiela McLane has just put on an original play in Holyoke, 
Mass. It was a play for children, the parts being taken by the 
members of her class. There was much praise for both the 
material used and the manner in which it was presented. 
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Nellie Burke and Grace Rosaaen assisted in giving a program 
at Malden recently. 

Helen Symonds is visiting her mother in Springfield this 
week. 

We take pleasure in announcing the following pledges: 

Rose Willis, Lucile Warner, Olga Newton, Bessie Bell, Jean 
West, Rebecca Farwell, Florence Bean and Agnes Frank. 


PHI MU GAMMA. 

Work has commenced on the annual play, to be produced 
later in the year. 

Miss Bertha Whittemore was a guest at the Chapter House 
recently. 

Several girls were entertained at a Tea given at the Rose 
Garden of the Lenox Hotel on January 25th. 

A dinner was given recently at the Assembly Club, when 
several girls were entertained. Miss Sleight and Mrs. Hicks. 
acted as matrons. 

We are happy to announce the following pledges: 

Leila D. Harris, Disa Brackett, Katurah Stokes, Dorothea 
Demming, Ione Stevens, Leah King, Doris Sparrel, Eula Pick- 
ard. 

KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 

On Saturday, January 13th, Kappa Gamma Chi cele- 
brated her birthday with a tea, given at the Chapter House. 

We are very glad to report that Evelyn Oelkers is conva- 
lescing, although she will be unable to return to school this 
term. 

Another Kappa, Gladys Brightman, has been forced to 
leave college on account of illness. Miss Brightman is ill of 
typhoid fever at her home in Fall River. We are hoping, how- 
ever, to have her with us at the end of the year. 

Ella Dornon read recently at the Soldiers’ Home. in 
Chelsea. 

PHI ALPHA TAU FRATERNITY. 

At the National Council, in December, the University of 
Oregon filed an application for charter, which was granted. 
The new chapter is Zeta. The University of North Dakota is 
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also about to ask for a charter, the work of organization hav- 
ing been done by Frederick H. Koch of the Department of Pub- 
lic Speaking. 

Rey. Allen A. Stockdale, our College Chaplain, will spend 
the month of February in the South on the platform of the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement. He is to be pastoral 
leader for Team No. 1. Some of the cities he will visit are Bal- 
timore, Md.; Birmingham, Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Atlanta, 
Ga., and Charleston, S. C. 
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7 CANNOT WARM THEE IF THY HEART SE COLD- 
\F} — 


7H ‘While I was musing, the fire burned.” 


Tibi The heritage of the American youth is very great, 
Splendet for he is surrounded by everything that tends to 
Focus. develop whatever possibilities there may be within 


him, and to awaken every high ideal toward which he has ever 
yearned. He goes forth to take his place among the ranks of 
citizens in our great states, and for this, through the years of 
his minority, he is carefully trained. And yet, withal, in the 
midst of this luxury of advantages and learning is there not a 
danger that in the very munificence of it all, he may be 
wrecked? May not his training be in danger of becoming su- 
perficial ? 

In addition to all other advantages we have on every hand, 
in the home, in institutions of learning and in public libraries, 
books from which he may drink rich draughts from whatever 
fountain he may please to choose. And yet, may there not 
come to him, in the very midst of this abundance of books, in- 
finite inspiration from the thought of Abraham Lincoln and 
his single rain-stained “Life of Washington,’ read in the glow 
of dying embers? Young Abraham Lincoln knew this book as 
well as in later years he knew his Bible and his Shakespeare. 

Ah, yes, it is a great knowledge of a few books, rather than 
a small knowledge of many books that the youth of America 
needs today. It is getting closer to the heart of: things; it is 
getting nearer to the soil that all the vigor of the earth may be 
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his; it is cultivating the art of kindness; it is forming the daily 
habit of quiet thinking—alone—that the life may become im- 
bued with spiritual power. 

These are some of the principles Abraham Lincoln made 
a part of his life in boyhood days—and these are some of the 
principles that will fit our American youth for better and 
nobler citizenship. 

In our present public school system, with its crowded cur- 
riculum, there is little opportunity for actually moulding a 
life through the influence of the work and achievement of any 
one man, so the problem of educational inspiration naturally 
reverts to the home. And here we have to deplore the fact that 
the open fire and the common living room are rapidly becom- 
ing a thing of the past. This may be due partially to the fact 
that, in many instances the old-fashioned family circle has be- 
come, as some one has said, a rhomboid or a rectangle. Better 
a humble log-cabin and smoky fireplace than that. 

If, however, into the life of our youths, whether at home 
or abroad, more of the Lincoln spirit might come, and if from 
the life of Lincoln there might come to every boy and girl a 
fuller appreciation of “whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, and whatsoever 
things are lovely’—for the future of our nation we need have 
no fear. 

“Our children shall behold his fame, the kindly-earnest, brave, 
foreseeing man, 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 

New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 


WHAT TO TELL ME. 


“Tell me all the good you can about the people that you know. 

“Tell me only the good about the people of whom you speak. 

“Tell me things which will make me think well of people and of life. 

“Tell me the things which will straighten up my thinking, and give 
me the right principles of work and of play and of thought. 

“Tell me the things which make me ashamed of compromise and 
pretence. 

“Tell me the things which will make it easier for me to believe in 
the religion of Jesus Christ as a working theory of life.” 


4 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF NEW YORK CITY. 


On Saturday evening, the thirteenth of the month, oc- 
curred the January meeting of Emerson College Club of New 
York City, which was made memorable by the presence of Mr. 
Miles M. Dawson, the eminent Ibsen scholar, and author of a 
volume of poems entitled “Poems of the New Time.” Among 
his poems are several translations of Ibsen’s verse. Mr. Daw- 
son gave a very illuminating talk upon the life and works of 
the Norwegian dramatist, dwelling upon Ibsen’s point of view 
and helping his hearers to a better appreciation of Ibsen’s pur- 
pose in his dramas. After the address a pleasant social hour 
was enjoyed, during which refreshments were served, Mrs. Don- 
nelly, Mrs. Arvidson, Miss Paige and Miss Treadwell acting as 
hostesses. 

We are glad to note that the following textbooks have 
come from members of the Emerson College Club of New York 
City: Mrs. Grace Burt Homan, president of the club, pub- 
lished in 1905, “The Art of Expression; Miss Margaret A. 
Klein has contributed to “The Smart Set” and other maga- 
zines, and Miss Bertha L. Colburn is the author of “Graded 
Lessons in Physical Culture,’ which was published ten years 
ago. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 

°85. Sarah Perry has charge of the Department of Expression 

at Baylor College, Belton, Texas. Her pupils recently 
gave a very interesting program consisting of stories from 
various writers. The evening included, “The Child Story,” 
Hezekiah Butterworth; “A College Story,’ Margaret Cooke; 
“A Story of Values,’ Alice Brown; “The Great Guest,’ Edward 
Markham; “The Child Story,’ Myra Kelly. 
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88. Minnie E. Littlefield writes from Manchester, N. H.:— 


“T find the Magazine very helpful, and note its improvement with 
pleasure.” 

791. Mrs. Della Mayhew Smith, Stockton, Cal., writes :— 

‘As I read Professor Southwick’s address of welcome, how I longed 
to be in the new home of the College. His words, like his face, that the 
gifted artist has so admirably portrayed, was always an inspiration to 
us in his younger days, and with the aided strength of years and won- 
derful teaching, he is a power in the same college, where he was a leader 
when I entered in 1890.” 


795. Louise H. Allyn writes from Trinity School, Athens, 
Ala. :— 


“Tt seems to me the Magazine was very good last year. Though I 
am not teaching Expression, nor doing public reading now, I find it a 
great inspiration and pleasure to keep in touch with my Alma Mater 
through the Magazine. The course at Emerson has proved a great help, 
even to the Principal of a Missionary School for Negroes.” 


795. Mrs. Frank Lincoln Howes (Corinne Underhill) is spend- 
ing the winter in touring California. She writes from 


“The Raymond,” Pasadena, California :— 


‘We are up very high, the hotel commanding a glorious view of 
snow-capped peaks—of valleys giving glimpses of orange, grapefruit 
and citron groves. Our sunsets are glorious. The splendid panorama 
before me reminds me more of Granada than anything I have even 
seen on this side of the water. As I write the sky is brilliant with 
stars dimming the young moon, a Spanish orchestra is sending forth 
seductive strains, and the air is as balmy as July. I send you and our 
Boston Emerson College Club all good wishes. My heart is ever with 
you.” 


°97. May Belle Adams writes from Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville, Pa. :— 


“It is a pleasure to receive the Emerson College Magazine, and hear 
the news from ‘home,’ and it has in it-so much that is helpful to the 
teacher, besides. Accept my heartiest wishes for the success of your 
Magazine. We have just had most inspiring visit from President South- 
la who gave us his ‘King Lear.’ You may know it was a treat to 
a AS? 


702. Miss Grace V. Correll, who is spending several years in 
Japan, has sent clippings from the “Japan Advertiser,” pub- 
lished in Tokyo, which informs her friends of some of her recent 
achievements. One clipping tells of her recital of “The Dawn 
of To-morrow,” given in Van Schaick Hall, March 3, 1911, on 
which occasion she made “living images by her interpretation, 
as if the drama was being enacted.” <A second clipping gives a 
two-column, illustrated account of a presentation of Josephine 
Preston Peabody’s “The Piper,” produced in the open air at 
Karuizawa, August 12, 1911, for the benefit of the Japanese 
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Seamen’s Home in London. The play drew a large audience, 
the greater part of Karuizawa’s summer residents being in at- 
tendance. Miss Correll managed and coached the play. ‘To 
say the least,” reads the account, “the matter of producing such 
a play was not easy, and along with the triumph of the players 
comes a veritable one for Miss Grace Correll, who was untiring 
in her efforts to make the play a success. In adapting the piece 
to an out-of-door stage there were difficulties to overcome, and 
these were surmounted in a happy manner. Many of the play- 
ers had never been in a play before, and the children must have 
been a problem. The stage groupings were well arranged, and 
the performance well balanced and given very smoothly. Miss 
Correll has demonstrated that she knows something of stage- 
Crate, 
704. Alice M. Hamlin was graduated last summer from the 
four years’ Summer course at the Sargent Gymnasium, 
Cambridge. Miss Hamlin is the Director of the Dramatic de- 
partment at Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton, Viginia. We 
quote fom the Staunton Despatch and News, regarding read- 
ings given by her :— 
“No more finished reader than Miss Hamlin has ever been heard in 
Staunton, which is saying a great deal. Combining a most winning per- 


sonality with a wealth of talent, she compels attention, while delighting 
her hearers.” 


Says the Staunton Daily Leader :— 


“With her charming personality and graceful stage presence, she 
won the hearts of her entire audience. . . She is a reader of rare 
ability, and she has amply demonstrated her worthiness as an instructor 
in this subject at such a school as Baldwin’s.” 


04. In the “Bulletin of the University of Georgia” (Septem- 
ber, 1911) there is a very interesting and helpful article 

on “The Place and Value of Elocution in the High School,” by 

Carolyn Cobb. 

05. Mrs. Nellie Parker-Spaulding, teacher, reader and di- 
rector of plays, received the following notice from the 

Haverhill Evening Chronicle :— 


“Mrs. Spaulding gave graceful interpretation of the different selec- 
tions and was exceedingly clever in the monologue and encore number 
in similar vein. The last two numbers were presented in costume. A 
humorous selection was “The Chinese Cook.” 


06. Alberta F. Black, Tilton Seminary, Tilton, N. H., writes: 
“T would not get along without the Emerson College Magazine.” 
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706. Edith A. Turner is Supervisor of Expression and Physical 

Culture in the Stratford, Conn., Center School, and the 
High School, where she comes in contact daily with about six 
hundred young people. Miss Turner writes :— 


“T am greatly enjoying my work, and I am glad that I am fortu- 
nate enough to have been able to avail myself of the great opportunities 
offered at Emerson—not only for the sake of Expression, am I glad, but 
also for the many helpful lessons I learned there, which I feel have 
taught me to get more out of life and to be able to be a source of greater 
inspiration and help to my pupils.” 


Miss Turner’s arrangement of programs is admirable, and 
in her work as Supervisor she is laying special emphasis on the 
expressional side of the curriculum. Recently Grade 2 pre- 
sented in dramatic form, “What Was in Mrs. White Hen’s 
Nest;” Grade 3, “The Cat, the Monkey, and the Chestnuts ;” 
Grade 4, “A Little Pilgrim’s Progress ;” Grade 6, Gymnastic 
work; Grade 7, “The White Canoe,” Grade 8, “The Snow 
Witch” (a Russian folk-play), and the High School Seniors 
presented “A Convention of the Muses.” 

Miss Turner’s pupils gave, on February 7th, an excellent 
Dickens Centenary Program, including readings, dramatic 
sketches and music. 


°07. Hortense M. Booth writes :— 
“The Speaker’s Number of the College Magazine was a gem.” 
°07. Announcements have been received of the marriage of 


Anna Z,. Flansbury to Alfred R. Warner, M. D., on June 
the fourteenth, at Gallupville, N. Y. 
°07. Dorothy Sims has charge of the English and Expression 
work at the High School in Puyallup, Wash. 
708. Alice L. Daly writes :— 


“T think the Magazine is better than ever mipetare: id 
708. The engagement is announced of Eulalie Bradstreet 


(Emerson ’08) to Ralph Edwin Guillow, physical director 
of the Lowell Textile School. 
708. In a recent interview with Miss Agnes Smith at the 
Christian Science publishing house, Miss Smith said to 


the reporter :— 


“As a member of The Christian Science Monitor staff I am making 
a special study of settlement and neighborhood house work and writing 
up interesting phases for the paper. This work brings me into contact 
with many nationalities, especially Italians, Russians, Syrians and Irish 
and gives me opportunity to study human nature from almost every 
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standpoint. I find the dramatic work which is being done in these settle- 
ments particularly entertaining and instructive. The immigrant chil- 
dren show an aptitude for dramatics which is almost marvelous, and it 
is safe to say that they love it better than anything else that the settle- 
ments offer them.” 


Miss Smith’s work as an author, previous to her becoming 
a member of The Christian Science Monitor staff, is noteworthy. 
Besides her work for some of the leading periodicals and mag- 
azines, we remember “J'eaching Poetry in the Grades,” which 
appeared shortly before her resignation from the State Normal 
School at Farmville, Va., where she was Director of the Depart- 
ment of Literature and Reading. 

“Teaching Poetry in the Grades” is published by Houghton, 
Mifflin Company in the Riverside Educational Monograph 
Series. The book is designed to meet the needs of teachers of 
reading and also to be used as a textbook in Methods classes in 
reading, especially in Normal Schools. It contains model les- 
sons for grades one to eight. In each of these lessons are ex- 
cellent preparative discussions, hints for individual study and 
analysis, also suggestions as to the aim in the oral reading of 
the special poem to be studied. 

As a method book it is invaluable. Every teacher of read- 
ing in the grades should have it in her library. 
°08. Leola Wheeler has taken Agnes Smith’s place in the Lit- 

erature department at the State Normal School, Farm-— 


ville, Va. 


709. In “The Product of the Mill,” the new Radcliffe play, at the Castle 

Square, there were several very interesting characters. The role of 
Skinny Hinks shows Miss MecDannel to good advantage, and she displays 
that peculiar boyish trait she did as Peter, in “The End of the Bridge.” 
In the new play she has even better chance for the portrayal of the boy, 
as he is of the rough, downtrodden kind rather than the petted, kindly 
treated and altogether home-like lad.—The Boston Post. 


°09. Maude J. Williams is Director of the Dramatic Depart- 

ment at Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. The 
recital programs given by Miss William’s pupils are most at- 
tractive. Some of the most recent recitals include “The Count 
and the Manager,” Joseph Lincoln; “A Lover of Music,’ Van 
Dyke; “Rosa,” “The Rescue of Job Slip,” Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps; “Sergeant Prentiss’ First Plea,” H. C. L. Buchman; 
“The End of the Task,’ Brunno Lessing; “Miantowona,” Thom- 
as Bailey Aldrich; “Captain Joe,” F. Hopkinson Smith; “Joan 
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Dacosta,’ Jules Verne; “The Lance of Kannana” and “The Man 

on the Hill-tops,” by Irving Batchelor. 

709. Announcements have been received of the marriage of 
Nannie Hicks to Malcolm White at Camp Hill, Alabama, 

on January the first. 

709. Robbie Wakefield and Rena Austin are teaching in the 
English and Expression Departments at Judson College, 

Marion, Ala. 

709. Berenice E. Wright has been appointed Director in the 
Elementary Schools of the recently instituted department 


of Physical Education in Elgin, Ill. She writes as follows :— 


“Last Fall the Board of Education of our city decided to institute a 
department of Physical Education in the public schools, and appointed 
me director of the work in the elementary schools, of which there are 
eleven. I am systematizing and grading free exercises for room work 
for the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, and also have girls, eleven 
years and up through the eighth grade, in the High School gymnasium 
after school and Saturday mornings. 

“The work is very interesting, and I am enjoying it very much, and 
the position is a good one. For a new department, with prejudices as to 
its being a fad, to overcome, and many other details of instituting a 
new subject, I think the work has progressed fairly well for the first 
year.” 


710. Miss Erma Tubbs has opened a studio in Hazelton, Pa. 

She is meeting with great success in her teaching and 
coaching as well as concert work. Miss Tubbs read recently in 
the Y. M. C. A. in Wilkes-Barre, and the Record says of her:: 


“The work of Miss Erma Tubbs, as reader, was exquisite and her 
pathetic little child stories won all hearts with their direct appeal to the 
finest emotions and appeal for child life.’ 


"10. Harriet Eells is travelling in California. 

10. Gertrude Ryan is teaching in Butte, Mont., High School 
during Miss Kellett’s absence, where she is doing excellent 

work. She has been very successful as coach for the girl’s 

basketball team. 

710. Adelaide Patterson, Director of Expression and Voice 
Culture in the Rhode Island Normal School, writes that 

her pupils are to present the play, “As You Like It,’ in March. 

Excellent reports concerning Miss Patterson’s work, both as a 

reader and an enthusiastic teacher, are coming to us. 

710. Georgia Newbury, who is teaching in the London Con- 
servatory of Music and School of Elocution, London, Ont., 

has received this press notice from the London Echo: 
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“One of the most interesting and delightful concerts of the season 
was given last Thursday evening at the Auditorium by Miss Georgia 
Newbury, who has lately arrived from the Emerson College of Oratory, 
Boston, to take charge of the Elocution Department at the London Con- 
servatory. The audience was one of the largest and most appreciative, 
receiving every number with marked enthusiasm. Miss Newbury’s 
work, throughout, was clever in interpretation, graceful in gesture, and 
above all, artistic.” 


711. Ruth Ida Robinson is teaching Expression and Physical 
Culture and Music in the High School at Lyons, N. Y. 
711. Corinne A. Redfield writes to us as follows from Syra- 


cuse, N. Y.: 

“T have recently coached a play at the North High School, “The 
High School Freshman,” which was very successful. Since then, I have 
coached a play for the Good Templars, called, “Never Too Late to 
Mend.” JI also had charge of a mock trial for a Grammar School, and 
later the same school is going to put on “Alice in Wonderland.” I have 
had at least three plays every month since September. Give my love to 
Emerson.” 


11. Elizabeth Hawxby is teaching in Everett, Wash. 

Marion Nieswanger Fairfax’s recent play “The Talker,’ 
now at the Harris Theater, is pronounced “the best play in — 
New York” by the Evening Mail. 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths—for you the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning. 
Here Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won. 
Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies 
Fallen cold and dead. 
—Walt Whitman. 


There is a special Providence in the fall of a sparrow. —Ham tev. 
Henry Lawrence Southwick as ‘‘Hamlet.’’ 


Nay, to not think J flatter; 
Hor what advancement may J hope from thee 
Chat nn revenue hast but thy good spirits, 
Cn ferd and clothe thee? Why should the poor he flatter’d? 
No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And rrook the pregnant hinges of the kuee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thow hear ? 
Since my dear soul mas mistress of her choice 
~ And could of men datinguish, her election 
Bath seal’d thee for herself; for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 
A man that fortiune’s buffets and remaris 
Gast ta’en {vith equal thanks: and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so {yell commingled, - 
Chat they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
Oo sound fuhat stop she please. Gihe me that man 
Chat is not passion’s slabe, and J {ill foear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As J io thee. 


—Hamlet to Horatio. 
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AN ADDRESS GIVEN TO THE STUDENTS 
IN CHAPEL. 
By President Henry Lawrence Southwick 


As you are about to begin your Senior Recitals I want to in- 
press some truths upon you which have been borne in upon me 
in my twenty years with the public. During those years I have 
spoken in nearly every state in the Union and from more than a 
thousand platforms and to half a million people. And the per- 
spective of the years makes plain that for the public reader 
good literature is the only commodity that has an abiding 
market. The book-dealer knows that the novel of the day, 
“the best seller,” has its vogue and is gone, while the stories 
of a Dickens outsell all others in any one decade. The classic 
creates the standard of appreciation that destroys an appetite 
for the less worthy. So, too, the platform reader who chooses 
that which has taken lasting hold upon the public, will, other 
things being equal, lay the foundations for the broadest and 
most abiding success. We have a passing curiosity for the 
strange and the novel. But we study and enjoy that which is 
familiar or which claims kinship with what we know and love. 
The reader who chooses ‘the latest thing,’ who seizes with 
avidity the newest New York theatrical success when it is 
still wet from the press to rush with it upon the reading plat- 
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form is usually sadly disappointed to find how little his hearers 
care for it, and in how short a time they refuse to receive it at 
all. His enterprise and his industry have met with slight en- 
couragement. 

Nor is the average bureau manager a safe adviser in these 
matters. He is usually a commercial man, not an artist. Rare- 
ly is he a man of culture, still more rarely a man of vision. 
- He can name the “best seller” of today. On this basis he ad- 
vises the young artist what to prepare for tomorrow. But 
when it is duly prepared and the morrow has come perhaps the 
fashion has changed and another type or style has become the 
“best seller.” One season the rage is for the monologue, anoth- 
er for the costumed sketch, another the dialect story, or the 
musically accompanied recitation holds sway—now this stunt 
and now that has the public eye and ear. There are fashions— 
marcel waves, mushroom hats and hobbles—in platform en- 
tertainment. Only that which is deep and fundamental and 
humanistic abides. To exploit fleeting fashions brings little of 
reputation or profit. 

The first principle to be observed is to select your material 
almost entirely—I say ‘‘almost,” for a cast-iron rule would be 
unsafe—from litreature that has found an established ac- 
ceptance and appreciation. It need not be grave—humor is 
not a discovery of today, nor of yesterday. Dogberry, Mrs. 
Malaprop, Tony Lumkin and Sam Weller will convulse gener- 
ations unborn. The best need not lack variety of appeal. The 
classic gamut is the greatest. .It is only great literature that 
gives the reader great opportunity. There never was and never 
will be a great reader who does not read great literature. 

In obeying the principle we are discussing one need not ig- 
nore the sense of fitness nor the dictates of plain common sense 
in choosing material for a given audience. Because I am fond 
of Browning or because I recognize in him the leading poet of 
the nineteenth century, I need not insist on giving a Browning 
reading at the Sailor’s Home. But, although I need not and 
should not read Browning to the sailors they would best appre- 
ciate good literature. It is only necessary that I choose that 
which relates either to their experience as men of the sea or 
that which has in it the appeal to those things that lie deep- 
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est in our common human nature. The New Theatre Company 
demonstrated in New York that the East Side audiences were 
their most appreciative hearers of the best things they had to 
offer. Similar experimentation in the poorer sections of Chi- 
cago has given eloquent confirmation to the same truth. Chil- 
dren like the best music. The best literature holds us by au- 
thentic right. Its own light reveals the tawdry cheapness of its 
neighbors. 

While we see that the average bureau manager or agent, 
although dealing as a middle man both with the artists and 
with the public, is an unsafe guide to direct the work of art- 
ists, So the applausive demonstrations of an audience are far 
from an authoritative and final standard of judgment. The 
giggling of the girls, the whistling and stamping of the boys, 
and the three or four recalls to the stage after some “cute” or 
absurd skit, laughter-breeding but quickly forgotten, do not 
necessarily justifiy your fond impression that you have scored 
a success. There are three or four men who are directing the 
course in which you appear and who stand behind it finan- 
cially and determine what they will have next year. It is 
likely that they are men of taste, judgment and experience, 
are “solid” men who desire the best for their people that their 
iunds can provide. They are your judges. It is they and not 
the boys and girls whose risibles you have excited even to the 
tune of three or four recalls, who will decide whether you have 
the right thing for their towns-folk. And so I say to you, be 
not misled either by the commercial bureau man, whose fore- 
sight, like Mrs. Malaprop’s “ anticipation” often relates to the 
past, nor by the effusive demonstration of an audience over the 
silliest of your sketches. It is always the best things you give, 
providing your interpretative excellence be on the plane of the 
author’s creative excellence, that impresses deeply. They may 
not be loudly applauded but they are remembered. 

Again, let me advise you to prepare for the opportunity 
which may come to you of giving an entire evening of reading, 
with perhaps a little musical embroidery. For such an oppor- 
tunity you should provide yourself with a play or an arrange- 
ment of a novel for platform use, or at least with a program 
that has vital literary unity and consistency. There is, and 
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probably always will be, a market for miscellaneous readings 
—selections which have no relation to each other nor to any 
central thought or theme. Then, too, there are some hearers 
who are vaudeville-minded and incapable of maintaining in- 
terest in any one idea for more than a quarter of an hour at 
a time. But the number of those people who merely read 
“pieces” is at least equal to the demand—far exceeds it, in 
fact. To do what everybody else can do pays neither in reputa- 
tion nor profit. 

It ought to be unnecessary for me to suggest that your 
search for program material should lead you to original 
sources, not to the common ready-made and cheaply-made and 
usually badly made “Collection.” ‘Elocution Annuals” and 
“Choice Selections” usually contain their two grains of wheat 
hid in two bushels of chaff, and the chaff chokes us by its very 
abundance. Go to the Library—not to the waste basket. 

It may not be superfluous, however, to call your thought to 
the unwisdom of seizing upon a selection you hear given by a 
popular reader and enjoyed by a responsive audience. In the 
first place the selection was well chosen by that particular 
reader. The garment fitted him; it was becoming. It 
might not fit you. The success achieved was with the 
reader—expressing himself through a well chosen medium 
—not in the selection itself. Even should the unlikely happen 
and the garment, so exquisitely appropriate to another, prove 
equally becoming to you, you will suffer by a comparison with 
the older and better known wearer of it. Even could David 
bear the weight of Saul’s armour it is Saul’s, not David’s. To 
imitate is to take passage for oblivion. When on the war path 
a file of North American Indians would tread exactly in the 
foot-prints of one man. They did this to keep out of sight— 
there is no surer way. | 

If to copy the matter or imitate the style of another is to 
insure oblivion, to rely upon “coaching” for platform effec- 
tiveness is to prepare for artistic pauperism. No great actor, 
reader or lecturer ever was, ever will be, the product of. pri- 
vate coaching. No one can be said to ride a bicycle while being 
held upon its seat. He who depends upon his coach may exe- 
cute a certain number of performances with carefully-groomed 
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propriety, but even then his work is amusingly reminiscent of 
his teacher’s platform style. When the supply of performances 
which he has been executing with well-oiled precision becomes 
exhausted he goes back to his old teacher or seeks a new one. 
He becomes increasingly dependent upon his coach. Real 
art is not padded, poulticed or bolstered. Rid yourself for- 
ever from the double fallacy that you cannot venture to do any- 
thing unless it is coached, and that coaching offers a short cut 
to artistry. “ Neither in education nor in anything else worth 
while in life are there short cuts. “All noble work,” cries 
Spinoza, “is as difficult as it is rare.” The danger to the leaner 
is not so often in what he leans against as in the fact of leaning. 
Withdraw one support and straightway he seeks another.’ One 
must do his own work or he will be merely the follower of some 
one’s work he cannot do and without whom he would be help- 
less. 

What remains? By what means may we grow power and 
skill and authority in our art? Yes, that is precisely the word 
—“grow.” There is no one way by which four feet six may be- 
come six feet four save by growth. One of the essential condi- 
‘tions is Time. In a lecture course of six months one might 
Jearn all that is known of the theory of music or of painting 
but he would be unable either to play or to paint at the end 
of such a course. He could not externalize his knowledge in 
artistic creation. There had been no time for growth. “Growth 
in your art, growth in any art, is not merely a matter of time; 
much less is it only a matter of knowledge. You are now 
directly in line for growth in your daily and weekly work 
here. Growth in art means three things. One condition of 
growth is in the very wanting to do the thing, by the stimu- 
lation through every possible means of a desire to express our- 
Selves in the particular art we are studying. Such an activity 
preserves individuality and develops force and influence. It 
makes our message genuine, sincere and vital. 

Interpretation must not only be true and earnest; it must be 
artistic. Real art has convincing message and has compelling 
beauty. It must infiuence and it must charm. We must con- 
sider form as well as content or our delivery will be crude, 
idiosyncratic and unpleasing. //Art demands a real message 
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and requires that it be beautifully delivered. And so we need 
model work—study of form. The mere desire to draw a circle 
will not provide the skill to execute the feat. One must see the 
circle.’ The young musician needs to hear the master, and the /(, 
young painter to see the canvases of the great painters, the 
young actor or young orator to study the giants upon stage or 
rostrum. Such model work supplies both ideas and ideals, 
lifts our cruder concepts up to the plane of superlative ex- 
cellence, and shows the way to the goal of attainment.!! 

But one cannot draw a circle merely because he earnestly 
wishes to draw it, nor can he draw it even with a model before 
his eyes.” It is one thing to behold the vision of excellence, / 
another to externalize that vision in action. One may perceive > 
perfection, but to express it he has only his undeveloped cap- 
acities. On the one hand is a dream that is perfect, on the 
other hand tools that are crude and clumsily handled. And 
so we see that to his desire he must add the creative and in- 
spiring aid of model work. And to this he must add the 
severe discipline of drill: This it is which makes possible de- 
livery from the bonds of constriction, opening of the channels 
of expression, development of responsiveness that the body 
may be attuned to its divine function of interpretating a soul 
that it may become an Aeolian harp, sensitive to every breath 
of thought and feeling. Skill of execution, art, and beauty 
must be paid for. The price is drill—practice. Your work 
here is according to the underlying laws of growth—from with- 
in out. It means the stimulation of desire for your own art,. 
for without that desire the art of oratory or any art could not 
be at all. And the powers aroused and given direction by this 
stimulation are developed through the successive steps of 
Evolution of Expression—each step representing a definite 
added personal possession. Your work here means not only this 
but also the ennoblement and enrichment of your interpreta- 
tive power through the examples and guidance of leaders of 
your own profession—that is model work. Your growth also 
means fidelity to the drill and practice prescribed, for without 
such fidelity the body will be but a clumsy medium, never the 
perfect and fitting instrument for the expression of the higher 
states of mind and heart. You are moving along the road. 
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There are no short cuts, dear friends. But if you are faithful, 
really faithful, to the means, you may in the buoyancy and in 
the restfulness of perfect faith leave the results with God. 


Thank God every morning when you get up that you have some- 
thing to do which must be done, whether you like it or not. Being 
forced to work, and forced to do your best, will breed in you temperance, 
self-control, diligence, strength of will, content, and a hundred other 
virtues which the idle never know.—Charles Kingsley. 
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THE MAN FROM HOME 


The third act 
By Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson 
Time: The Present Place: Sorrento, Southern Italy 
Scene: A Private Salon in the Hotel Regina Margurita 


[Daniel Voorhees Pike has come from Indiana to Italy that he may 
get in closer touch with his two wards, Ethel Granger-Simpson and her 
brother Horace. (Their real name is plain Simpson. Contact with 
English aristocracy has caused them to prefix the Granger). Ethel 
has, without her guardian’s consent, become formally engaged to an 
Englishman of noble lineage, Almeric St. Aubyn, whose father, aided by 
one Lady Creech, and Comtesse de Champigny, is urging on the match 
in order that a large dowry from the American heiress may restore 
their fallen fortunes. The amount they demand and confidently expect 
is seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Daniel Voorhees Pike’s reception at Sorrento, on the part of his 
wards and the titled flower of Europe, has been a chilly one. In the 
midst of repeated rebuffs, his only friend has been the Grand Duke 
Vasili of Russia, who is travelling incognito. He represents himself 
as a German—but to Daniel Pike he is plain “Doc.” In the following 
act, matters regarding the granting of Ethel’s marriage dowry have 
reached a crisis. On the afternoon, prior to the following scene, Pike, 
because of pity, concealed beneath his automobile, a supposed Russian 
bandit, Ivanhoff, who was being pursued by the police. Pike, when the 
police arrived, assured them that the man beneath his machine was his 
chauffeur. Lady Creech, from a window in the hotel, is a witness of 
the whole scene. She has communicated the news to the Earl of Haw- 
castle, and they have given Pike until ten o’clock on this evening to 
grant Ethel’s marriage dowry. Otherwise, they mean to report to the 
police that a bandit is concealed in Pike’s apartments. 

The characters introduced in the following act are Daniel Voorhees 
Pike, the Grand Duke Vasili, Vasilivitch, the Earl of Haweastle, the 
Hon. Almerie St. Aubyn, Ivanoff, Horace Granger-Simpson, Mariano, 
Ethel Granger-Simpson, Comtesse de Champigny, and Lady Creech. 
The following act is arranged. ] 


PIKE—(As Vasili enters) “I’m mighty glad you’ve come. 
I’ve been waiting. Doc, I’m afraid I’ve got you into a pretty 
bad hole. I’m afraid I have. You and Ivanoff and me— all 

[from “The Man from Home,” a play in four acts. Copyright, 


Booth Tarkington. Harper & Brothers, publishers. By permission, 
Mr. Tarkington.) 
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three of us. This Hawcastle knows, and he knows it as weil 
as I know you're sittin’ in that chair, that we’ve got that poor 
fellow in yonder.” (Pointing to the door on the right.) 

VASILI—‘Surely you can trust Lord Haweastle not to 
mention it. He must know that the consequence for you, as 
well as for me, would be, to say the least, disastrous. Surely 
you made that clear to him.” 

PIKE.—(Grimly.) “No; he made it clear to me. Two years 
in jail is the minimum, and if I don’t make up my mind by ten 
o’clock to do what he wants me to do—” 

VASILI.—“What does he want you to do?” 

PIKE.—‘The young lady’s father trusted me to look after 
her, and if I won’t promise to let her pay seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for that—well, you’ve seen it around 
here, haven’t you—” 

VASILL.—“I have observed it—that is, if you refer to the 
son of Lord Haweastle.” — 

PIKE.—‘Well if I don’t consent to do that, I reckon Ivanoff 
has to go back to Siberia and you and I to jail.” 

VASILI.—(Looking at him sharply.) “What do you mean 
to do?” 

PIKE.—‘There wouldn’t be any trouble about it if it was 
only me. That would make it easy. They could land me for 
two years (swallowing painfully) or twenty. What makes it 
so hard is that I can’t do what they want, even to let you and 
Ivanoff out. It ain’t my money. All I can do is to ask you 
to forgive me, and warn you to get away before they come 
down on me. This feller’s got me, Doc. Don’t you see how it 
stands? Ivanoff can’t get away—they’ve got this militia all 
around the place. (Urgently). But you could get away, Doc. 
Up to ten o’clock you can come and go as you choose.” 

VASILI.—“So can you. You have not thought of that?” 

PIKE.—‘*‘No; and I won’t think of it. But as for you—” 

WASTE AAs for me—I shall go!” 

PIKE.—“That’s part of the load off my mind. I can’t eae 
to think of the rest of it. I haven’t known how to tell that 
poor fellow in there.” 

(Ivanoff comes in slowly and quietly.) 

VASILI—(J/n the tone of a superior). “You may zome in, 
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Ivanoff. Some unexpected difficulties have arisen. Your pre- 
sence here has been discovered by persons who wish evil to 
this gentlemen who has protected you. He can do nothing 
further to save you unless he betrays a trust which has been 
left to him.” 

PIKE.—(Coming down to Ivanoff, standing before him 
humbly.) “It’s the truth, old man. I can’t do it.” (Jvanoff’s 
head falls forward on his chest.) 

IVANOFF.—“T thank you for what you have tried to do for 
me.” 

PIKE.—(Going to Vasili and shaking hands heartily.) “Good 
bye, Doc, and God bless you!” (As the door closes behind 
him, Ivanoff’s manner changes.) 

IVANOFF.—“T thought so—Russian !” 

PIKE.—‘What!” 

IVANOFF.—“That man, your friend, who calls himself 
Grollerhagen, is not a German—he is a Russian—not only that, 
he is a Russian noble. I see it in a hundred ways that you 
cannot.” 

PIKE.—‘Whatever he is, he helped us this afternoon. I'd 
trust him to the bone.” 

IVANOFF.—“TI have felt it inevitable that I should go back 
to Siberia. A thousand times have I felt it since I entered 
these rooms.” 

PIKE.—‘I know you feel mighty bad, but perhaps—per- 
haps—” 

IVA NOFF.—“There is no perhaps for me. There was never 
any perhaps after I met Héléne!” 

PIKE.—(Scratching his head.) ‘“Héléne!” 

IVANOFF.—“Héléne was my wife, she who sent me to Si- 
beria, she and my dear, accursed English friend.” 

PIKE.—(Thoughtfully.) ‘What was his name?” 

IVANOFF.—“His name—it was Glenwood.” 

PIKE.—‘What was he doing in Russia?” 

IVANOFF.—“He had contracts with the Ministry of Fi- 
nance—he supplied hydraulic machinery to the government. 
Does the name Glenwood mean anything to you?” 

PIKE.—(Profoundly thoughtful, pauses, looking at Ivanoff 
sharply.) “No.” 
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IVANOFF.—“I prayed God to let me meet them before I 
was taken. But I talk too much of myself. I wish to know 
—you—you will be safe. They can do nothing to you can 
they?” (Loud knock at the upper doors.) 

IVANOFF.—(Despairingly.) “It is the carabiniere.” 

PIKE.—‘Steady.” (Looks at watch.) Not yet. Go back. 
We won’t throw our hands into the discard until we are called.” 

(Hait Ivanoff. Pike scratches his head and slowly says:) 
“Helene.” (Then calls;). “Come in!” 

(Lady Creech enters.) 

LADY CREECH.—/(Frigidly.).. “I need scarcely inform 
you that this interview is not of my seeking. On the contrary, 
it is intensely disagreeable to me. My brother-in-law feels that 
someone well acquainted with Miss Granger-Simpson’s ambi- 
tions and her inner nature should put the case finally to you 
before we proceed to extremities.” 

PIKE.—‘‘Yes, ma’am !” | 

LADY CREECH.—“Don’t mumble your words if you ex- 
pect me to listen to you.” 

PIKE.— “Go on, ma’am!’ 

LADY CREECH.—“My brother-in-law has made us aware 
of the state of affairs, and we are quite in sympathy with my 
brother-in-law’s attitude as to what should be done to you.” 

PIKE.—(In a tone of genial inquiry.) “Yes ma’am; and 
what do you think ought'to be done to me?” 

LADY CREECH.—“If, in the kindness of our hearts, we 
condone your offence, we insist upon your accession to our 
reasonable demands.” 

PIKE.—(Sardonically.) “By ten o’clock.” 

LADY CREECH.—“‘Quite so.” 

PIKE.—“You say he told all of you? Has he told Miss 
Ethel ?” 

LADY CREECH.—‘It hasn’t been thought proper. Young 
girls should be shielded from everything disagreeable. I say, 
this young lady, who seems to be technically your ward, is 
considered, by all of us who understand her, infinitely more 
my ward. She came to me something more than a year 
ago—” 

PIKE.—(Simply.) “Did you advertise?” 
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LADY CREECH.—(Stung.) “I suppose it is your intention 
to be offensive.” 

PIKE.—/(Protesting.) “No, ma’am, but you see, I’ve hand- 
led all her accounts, and her payments to you—” 

LADY CREECH.—(Crushingly.) “We will omit trades- 
man-like references! What Lord Hawcastle wished me to im- 
press on you is not only that you will ruin yourself, but put a 
blight upon the life of the young lady whom you are pleased 
to consider your ward. We make this suggestion because we 
can see that you have a preposterous sentimental interest in 
Miss Granger-Simpson.” 

PIKE.—(Taken back.) “Me?” 

LADY CREECH.—“‘One never knows what these weird 
Americans hope. Hawcastle assures me you have some such 
idea, but my charge has studied under my instruction—de- 
partment, manners, and ideals—which has lifted her above 
the mere American circumstance of her birth. All that was 
sordid about her parentage she has cast off. We have thought 
that we might make something out of her.” 

PIKE.—(In a clear voice, looking at her mildly.) ‘Make 
something out of her—yes, ma’am!” 

LADY CREECH.—‘Make something better of her. We 
offer her this alliance with a family which for seven hundred 
years—” 

PIKE.—‘Seven hundred years—why, look here, Mrs. 
Creech!” (At this Lady Creech half rises from her chair with 
a profound shudder.) “I’ve got a letter right here that tells 
me your brother-in-law was in business and I respect him for it 
—only a few years ago.” 

LADY CREECH.—(Angrily.) “A letter from whom?” 

PIKE.——‘“‘Jim Cooley, our vice-concul in London. Jim ain’t 
the wisest man in the world, but he seems to have this all 
right, and he says Mr. Hawcastle—” 

LADY CREECH.—(L«xploding.) Mr. Haweastle!” 

PIKE.— “Jim says your brother-in-law was in business in 
Russia.” (Up to this point he has gone on rapidly, but after the 
word “Russia” he pauses abrubtly as if startled by a sudden 
thought and slowly repeats.) “In business in Russia!” 

LADY CREECH.—“This is beside the point entirely !’ 
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PIKE.—“It is the point!” 

LADY CREECH.—(Angry and agitated.). “Since some 
of your vulgar American officials have been spying about—” 

PIKE.—(With controlled excitement.) “Your brother-in 
law was in business in Russia; so far, so good. (Leans upon 
back of chair watching her, eager, but smiling cordially). I 
don’t say he was peddling shoe-strings on the corner—probab- 
ly something more hifalutin’ and dignified than that. He was 
probably agent for a wooden-butter-dish factory.” 

LADY CREECH.—(Enraged.) “He had contracts with the 
Russian government itself!” 

PIKE.—/(Staggering back, recovers himself, and, speaking 
sharply, but in a voice of great agitation.) “Not for mining— 
not for hydraulic machines!” 

LADY CREECH.—“And even so he protected the historic 
name of Aubyn.” 

PIKE.—“‘Had he ever lived at Glenwood Priory? That’s 
the name he took,—Glenwood !” 

LADY CREECH—‘What of that?” 

PIKE.—(Awe-struck.) “God moves in a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform!” 

LADY CREECH.—‘Oblige me by omitting blasphemous 
allusions in my presence. What answer are you prepared to 
make to Lord Haweastle?” 

PIKE.—(Jn a ringing voice.) “Tell your brother-in-law that 
he can have my answer in ten minutes—and he can come t» 
me here for it!” (Lady Creech sweeps out haughtily.) 

(Pike touches an electric button over the mantel.) (Enter 
Mariano.) 

PIKE.—‘“Mariano, I want you to take this note to Miss 
Simpson. Give it to her yourself—to no one else—’ (Hm- 
phatically.) “—and do it now.” (After Mariano goes out 
Pike goes quickly to the door on the right, opens it, and calls.) 
“Tvanoft !” 

IVANOFF.—(As he enters.) “Have they come?” 

PIKE.—‘Not yet! Ivanoff, you prayed to see your wife 
and your friend Glenwood before you went back to Siberia. 
If that prayer is answered through me will you promise to 
remember that it’s my fight?” 
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IVANOFF.—“Ah! it is impossible—you wish to play with 
me 19? 

PIKE.—‘“Do I look playful?” (A bugle sounds sharply out- ~ 
side the window.) 

IVANOFF.—(Wildly.) “The carabiniere—for me.” 

(The two rush together to the window.) 

PIKE.—(Thrusting Ivanoff behind him.) “Don’t show your- 
self!” | 

IVANOFF.—(Looking out of the window over Pike’s should- 
er.) “Look! Near the lamp yonder—there by the doors—the 
carabiniere.”’ 

PIKE.—‘“They’ve been there since this afternoon. Look 
there—who on earth—who’s that they’ve got with them ?— 
Why, good Lord! It’s Doc!” 

IVANOFF.—“It is Herr von Groéllerhagen! Did I not tell 
you he was a Russian? He has betrayed me himself. He was 
not satisfied that others should.” (Bitterly.) “I knew I was 
in the wolf’s throat here!” 

PIKE.—‘Don’t you believe it! They’ve arrested poor old 
Doc. They got him as he went out.” 

IVANOFF.—“No; they speak respectfully to him. They 
bow to him—” 

PIKE.—(Grimly.) “They’ll be bowing to us in a minute.” 
(Sharp knocks on upper doors.) 

PIKE.—(Urging him toward the door on the right.) “You 
wait till I call you, and remember it’s my fight.” 

IVANOFF.—(Turning, half hysterically.) “Yow promise 
before I am taken that I shall see—” 

(Mariano enters at upper doors.) 

PIKE.—(Domineeringly, as he sees Mariano.) “And don’t 
you forget what I’ve been telling you—you get the sand out of 
that gear-box first thing tomorrow morning, or [ll see that 
you draw your last pay Saturday night.” 

(Ivanoff bows meekly and exits to right, closing door after 
him.) 

MARIANO.—“Miss Granger-Simpson!” (Hait.) 

PIKE.—“All right, Mariano!’ (Ethel enters haughtily.) 
“I’m much obliged to you for taking my note the right way. 
I’ve some pretty good reasons for not leaving this room.” 
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ETHEL.—‘Your note seemed so extraordinarily urgent—” 

PIKE.—“It had to be. Some folks who want to see me are 
coming here, and I want you to see them—here. They’d 
stopped you from coming if they could.” 

ETHEL.—“May I ask to whom you refer?” 

PIKE.—“The whole kit and boodle of ’em!” 

ETHEL.—/(Not relaxing her coldness.) ‘You are inelegant, 
Mr. Pike.” 

PIKE.—“I haven’t time to be elegant, even if I knew 
how.” 

ETHEL.—‘“Do you mean that my chaperone would disap- 
prove?” 

PIKE.—‘I shouldn’t be surprised. I reckon the whole fine 
flower of Europe would disapprove.” ‘Disapprove?’ —they’d 
sand-bag you to keep you away!” 

ETHEL.—“Oh, then I can’t stay.” 

PIKE.—“Yes you can, and you will, and you’ve got to!” 

ETHEL.—“Got to! I shall not!’ 

PIKE.—‘I am your guardian, and you'll do as I say. You'll 
obey me this once if you never do again. You’ll stay here while 
I talk to these people, and you'll stay in spite of anything they 
say or do to make you go. God knows I hate to talk rough 
to you. I wouldn’t hurt your feelings for the world, but it’s 
come to a point where I’ve got to use the authority-I have over 
you.” 

ETHEL.—“Authority ?” 

PIKE.—‘You’l] stay here for the next twenty minutes if I 
have to make Crecy and Agincourt look like a Peace Confer- 
ence! You and your brother have soaked up a society-column 
notion of life over here; youw’re like old Pete Delaney of Terry 
Hut—he got so he’d drink cold tea if there was a whiskey 
label on the bottle. They’ve fuddled you with labels. It’s my 
business to see that you know what kind of people you’re 
dealin’ with.” 

ETHEL.—“Yow’re bullying me! I don’t see why you talk 
so brutally to me.” 

PIKE.—“Don’t you think I know you despise me?” 

ETHEL.—“I do not despise you. But you have humiliated 
me from the moment of your arrival here. You have made me 
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ashamed both of you and myself. And now you have some 
preposterous plan which will shame me again, humiliate both 
of us once more, before my friends, these gentlefolk.” 

(A loud noise without. Lady Creech’s voice is heard shout- 
ing.) 

PIKE.—“I think the gentlefolk are here.” 

(The upper doors up centre are thrown open; Lady Oreech 
hurriedly enters, with Madame de Champigny and Horace, fol- 
lowed by Almeric.) (Lord Hawcastle appears in the open 
doors and bows sardonically to Pike.) 

HAWCASTLE.—(Suavely.) “Ah, good-evening, Mr. Pike! 
We're here for your answer. And that answer will be yes.” 

PIKE.—“And if it isn’t, what are you going to do? Til 
leave it to you to tell Miss Simpson.” 

HAWCASTLE.—“A gentleman would spare her that.” 

PIKE.—“I won’t! Speak out! Why do you come here sure 
of the answer you want? (Particularly addressing Ethel.) 
This afternoon I tried to help a poor devil—a broken-down 
Russian running away from Siberia, where he’d been for nine 
years. A poor weak thing, hounded like you’ve seen a rat in 
the gutter by dogs and bootblacks. Some of your friends here 
saw us bring him into this apartment; they know we’ve got him 
here now. If I don’t agree to hand over you and seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars of the money John Simp- 
son made, it means that the man I have tried to help goes back 
to rot in Siberia and I go to an Italian jail for two years, or 
as much longer as they can make it.” 

ETHEL.—(Stepping toward Pike, indignantly.) “I knew 
that you had only a further humiliation in store for me 
(Haughtily.) Do you think I would believe that an English 
noble would stoop—” 

PIKE.—(With passionate indignation.) “Stoop! Why, ten 
years ago in St. Petersburg there was a poor revolutionist 
who, in his crazy patriotism, took government money for the 
cause he believed in. He made the mistake of keeping that 
money in his house, when this man (pointing at Hawcastle) 
knew it was there. He also made the mistake of having a wife 
that this man coveted and stole—as he coveted and stole the 
money. Oh, he made a good job of it! Don’t think that to- 
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night is the first time he has given information to the police. 
He did it then, and the husband went to Siberia—(in a ring- 
ing voice) and he’ll do it again to-night. I go to an Italian 
jail (he suddenly swings his outstretched hand to point to 
Madam de Champigny, continuing without pause) and, by the 
living God, that same poor devil of a husband goes back to Si- 
beria!” (Madame de Champigny, with an ejaculation of horror 
and fright, staggers back.) ‘You came for your answer. Here 
it is.’ (Calls sharply.) “Ivanoff!’ 

(Ivanoff appears in the doorway on the right.) 

MADAME DE CHAMPIGNY.—“Ivan!—Oh, Mother of 
God! Ivan! Don’t kill me—” (Ivanoff shudders with weakness, 
trembles violently, collapses into chair, she still at his feet. 
Ivanoff sobbing.) 

PIKE.—(Sternly to Horace.) ‘You keep back, she’s his 
wife.” (Pointing to Hawcastle.) ‘And there stands his best 
friend !” a 

HAWCASTLE.—“It’s a lie! I never saw the man before 
in my life.” 

PIKE.—(Grimly, with a gesture toward Madame de Cham- 
pigny.) “The lady seems to recognize him.” 

HAWCASTLE.—“Almeric, go for the police. Call them 
quickly !” 

PIKE.—(With his hand on Ivanoff’s shoulder.) “Call them 
in—we’re ready.” (To Ethel.) “But I want you always to re- 
member that I considered it cheap at the price.” 

ALMERIC.—(Opening the upper doors and calling.) “Tell 
that officer to bring his men in here!” 

(Vasili enters briskly from the hall.) 

VASILI.—(In a loud, clear voice.) “There will be no ar- 
rests to-night, my friends.” 

HAWCASTLE.—(Violently, to Almeric.) “Do as I say! 
This man (meaning Vasili) goes, too.” 

VASILI.—(Curtly.) “The officer is not there, the carabin- 
iere have withdrawn.” (To Pike, gravely and rapidly.) ‘For 
your sake I have relinguished my incognito.” 

HAWCASTLE.—(Violently.) “By whose authority? Dv 
you know that you are speaking to the Earl of Hawcastle?” 

VASILI.—(In a ringing voice, advancing a step.). “More 
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respectful, sir! You are addressing his Highness, the Grand- 
Duke Vasili of Russia.” (Hawcastle falls back, stricken.) 
(Eait Vasili.) 

HAWCASTLE.—(Choked with rage, advancing on Pike.} 
“Why, you—” 

PIKE.—(Genially.) “Oh! I hated to hand you this, my 
lord. I didn’t come over here to make the fine flower of Europe 
any more trouble than they’ve got. But I had to show John 
Simpson’s daughter. And I reckon now she isn’t wanting any 
alliance with the remnants of Crecy and Agincourt.” 

ETHEL.—(Tremulously, coming close to Pike.) “But I 
have no choice—I gave Almeric my promise when I thought 
it an honor to bear his name. Now that you have shown me 
it is a shame to bear it, the promise is only more sacred. The 
shame is not his fault. You—you—want me to be honorable 
—don’t you?” 

PIKE.— (After a long stare at her, speaks in a feeble voice, 
very slowly.) “Your father—and mother—both came—from 
Missouri, didn’t they?” 


BOHEMIA 


I’m looking for Bohemia 
Where hearts are ever kind, 
Where all the folk are young and poor 
And no one seems to mind ; 
I’m looking for Bohemia, 
The glad, the ever gay, 
Where faith and hope are verities, 
Where undiscovered merit is. 
Won’t some one tell me where it is 
And point me out the way? 


I’m looking for Bohemia 
Where men are leal and true, 
Where one may know the rosemary 
And never taste the rue; 
I’m looking for Bohemia, 
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Where joy has her abode. 
Oh, I have heard how fair it is, 
How filled with “Do and dare” it 1s, 
Can some one tell me where it is, 
And put me on. the road? 


I’m looking for Bohemia, - 
The land of heart’s desire, 

Where love is made of tenderness 
And not of tears and fire; 

I’m looking for Bohemia 
Despite the cynics’ doubt 

(An idle dream, they swear it is 

The truth I still declare it is.) 

Won’t some one tell me where it is 
And set me on the route? 


I’m looking for Bohemia, 
I’ve sought it far and long; 
The place of ever-wreathing smoke, 
Of laughter, love and song. 
Iu not believe Bohemia 
Is only dream stuff frail. 
Ah, surely more than air it is, 
In some Elysian lair it is, 
And I shall learn of where it is 
And follow on the trail! 
Berton BrRaAtey, 
In The Saturday Evening Post 


TRUE BOHEMIA 


You’re looking for Bohemia 
Your heart is sad and worn, 
You're world is but a gloomy place 
All full of brier-thorn; 
Yow’re looking for Bohemia, 
Not doubting, as you look, 
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Then list to me and do in love, 

The things which are so true in love, 

The wonder works for you in love 
All written in the Book. 


Yowre looking for Bohemia 
The land of happiness, 
To live in sweet sincerity 
And living, others bless; 
Yowre looking for Bohemia, 
Yowre dreaming of the place. 
Then, simple service do in love, 
Your blessings give, though few, in love, 
And to yourself be true in love 
And show a smiling face. 


Yow’re looking for Bohemia, 
Where cynics can not live, 
A place where only thoughts are born 
That have some love to give; 
Youre looking for Bohemia, 
"Tis near to every one 
Who keeps a conscience true im love 
And virtues pure renew in love, 
Who seeks God’s will to do in love 
From dawn till setting sun. 


There is a glad Bohemia, 
For every human heart; 
But sad it is so few arrive, 
Compared with all who start. 
Yow’re looking for Bohemia, 
The joyful land of day. 
Tis in your soul, when true in-love, 
You live to be and do in love 
What God expects of you in love; 
The Master is the way. 


Written Dec. 31, 1911. 
ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 
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THE PIPER 
Act III 
By Josephine Preston Peabody 


[The Piper, who is vainly struggling against the greed and mate- 
rialism of the world, as he finds it, has rid the town of Hamlin of its 
plague of rats and mice. Kurt, the city father, has refused to pay him 
the promised thousand guilders and has cast him from the town be- 
eause he is but a wandering minstrel. Thinking that he may, at least, 
save the children who are the only ray of light among so much sordid- 
ness, he takes them from the town and hides them deep in a hollow 
hill where he keeps them happy and contented. 

The scene opens, two weeks after the abduction, where the roads 
cross on the long road to Hamelin. The spot is wild and overgrown 
like the haunted place it is reported to be. There stands a neglected 
shrine with a weatherworn figure of the Christ. From the hillside 
comes the Piper, head cocked on one side like a squirrel. Suddenly he 
stops and listens to the far-away tinkle of a herd-bell and the voice of 
a woman that calls like the wind. It comes nearer, until Veronika 
staggers into the square and falls exhausted before the shrine. The 
Piper watches her with breathless wonder and fascination until a move- 
ment from him causes Veronika to start up and dart forward. The 
following is an arrangement of the latter part of Act III.] 


(Veronika’s voice.) “Jan! Jan!” 

(She darts toward the well. The Piper springs up.) 
Oh, God of Mercy! . . . Itis only you! 
Where is he? Where? Where are you hiding him? 


PIPER 
(Confusedly ) 
Woman .. . what do you, wandering, with that bell? 
That herd-bell? 
VERONIKA 


Where is my Jan? 
Jan,—Jan,—the little lame one! He is mine. 
He lives, I know he lives. I know—yes, yes, 
You’ve hidden him. I will be patient. Yes. 
PIPER 
Surely he lives. 


[“The Piper,’ a play in four acts by Josephine Peabody Marks. 
Copyright by Mrs. Marks. Houghton, Mifflin Company, publishers. By 
permission of the author.) 
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VERONIKA 
—Lives! will you swear it? Ah, 
I will believe! Buthe . . . is not so strong 
As all the others. 
PIPER 


Sit you down here. You cannot go away 
While you are yet so pale. Why are you thus? 
VERONIKA 
You, who have torn the hearts out of our bodies 
And left the city like a place of graves, — 
Why am I spent? I am searching, since the dawn. 
PIPER 
That herd-bell, there— 
Why do you bring it? 
VERONIKA 
Ob, he loves them so. 
I knew, if he but heard it, he would follow— 
PIPER 
(Like a wounded animal) 
You hurt me 
Somewhere,—you hurt me! 
VERONIKA 
What are you? Give them back! 
Give them to me, I say. You have them hidden. 
Are they all living? Give them back! 


PIPER 
No. 
VERONIKA 
But they live, they live? 
PIPER 
—Wilt thou believe me? 
VERONIKA 
And are they safe? And are they warm? 
PIPER 
—Yes. 
VERONIKA 


Are they happy? Oh, 
That cannot be! But do they laugh, sometimes? 
PIPER 
Yes. 
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VERONIKA 
—Then you'll give them back again! 
PIPER 
No, never. 
VERONIKA 
(Half to herself, distraught between suspense and hope) 
I must be patient. 
PIPER 
Woman, they are all mine. 
I hold them in my hands; they bide with me. 
What’s breath and blood,—what are the hearts of children, 
To Hamelin,—while it heaps its money-bags? 
VERONIKA 
You cared not for the money? 
PIPER 
No? You seem 
A foreign woman,—come from very far, 
That you should know. 
~VERONIKA 
I know. I was not born 
There. But you wrong them. There were yet a few 
Who would have dealt with you more honestly 
Than this Jacobus, or— 
PIPER 
Or Kurt the Syndic! 
Believe it not. Those two be tongue and brain 
For the whole town! I know them. And that town 
Stands as the will of other towns, a score, 
That make us wandering poor the things we are! 
It stands for all, unto the end of time, 
That turns this bright world black and the Sun cold, 
With hate, and hoarding ;—all triumphant Greed 
That spreads above the roots of all despair, 
And misery, and rotting of the soul! 
Now shall they learn—if money bags can learn— 
What turns the bright world black, and the Sun cold; 
And what’s that creature that they call a child! 
And what this winged thing men name a heart 
Beating queer rhythms that they long to kill. 
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What is this hunger and this thirst to sing, 
To laugh, to fight,—to hope to be believed? 
And what is truth? And who did make the stars? 
I have to pay for fifty thousand hates, 
Greeds, cruelties; such barbarous tortured days 
A tiger would disdain; for all my kind! 
Not my one mother, not my own of kin,— 
All, all who wear the motley in the heart 
Or on the body ;—for all caged glories 
And trodden wings, and sorrows laughed to scorn. 
I—I! At last. 
VERONIKA 
Ah, me! How can I say; 
Yet make them happier than they let you be? 
PIPER 
You know, you know, that not one dared, save you,— 
Dared all alone, to search this devil’s haunt. 
VERONIKA 
They would have died— 
PIPER 
But never risked their souls! 
That knew I also. ; 
VERONIKA 
Ah! 
PIPER 
“Young faces,” sooth, 
The old ones prate of! Bah, what is’t they want? 
“Some one to work for me when I am old; 
Some one to follow me unto the grave; 
Some one—for me!’”’ Yes, yes, there is not one 
Old huddler-by-the-fire would shift his seat 
To a cold corner, if it might bring back 
All of the Children in one shower of light! 
VERONIKA 
The old, ah, yes! But not— 
PIPER 
The younger men? 
Aha! Their pride to keep the name alive; 
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The name, the name, the little Hamelin name, 
Tied to the trade; carved plain upon his grave stone! 
Wonderful! If your name must chain you, live, 
To your gaol of a house, your trade you love not,—why, 
Best go without a name, like me! How now? 
Woman,—you suffer? 
VERONIKA 

Ah, yet could I laugh, 
Piper, yet could I laugh, for one true word,— 
But not of all men. 


PIPER 
Then of wLom? 
VERONIKA 
Of Kurt. 
PIPER 
Bah, Kurt the Councillor! A man to curse. 
VERONIKA 
He is my husband. 
PIPER 


Thine? I knew it not. 
Thine? But it cannot be. He could not father 
That little Jan. That little shipwrecked Star. 


VERONIKA 
Oh, then you love him? You will give him back? 
PIPER 
The son of Kurt ? 
VERONIKA 


No, not his son! No, no. 
He is all mine, all mine. Kurt’s sons are straight, 
And ruddy, like Kurt’s wife of Hamelin there, 
Who died before. 
PIPER 
And you were wed . . 
VERONIKA 
So young, 
It is all like some dream before the sunrise, 
That left me but that little shipwrecked Star. 
PIPER 
Why did you marry Kurt the Councillor? 
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VERONIKA 
He wanted me. Once I was beautiful. 


PIPER 
(Wonderingly) 
What more, than now? 
VERONIKA 
Mock if you will. 


PIPER 
I mock you! 
O woman, .. . you are very beautiful. 


VERONIKA 
I meant, with my poor self, to buy him house 
And warmth, and softness for his little feet. 
Oh, then I knew not,—when we sell our hearts, 
We buy us nothing. 
PIPER 
Now you know. 


VERONIKA 
I know. 
His dearest home it was, to keep my heart 
Alone and beautiful, and clear and still; 
And to keep ail the gladness in my heart, 
That bubbled from nowhere! For him to drink; 
And to be houseless of all other things, 
Even as the Lonely Man. 
(The Piper starts) 
Where is the child? 
PIPER 
No; that I will not tell. Only thus much: 
I love thy child. Trust me,—I love them, all. 
They are the brightest miracle I know. 
Wherever I go, I search the eyes of men 
To find such clearness; and it is not there. 
Lies, greed, and cruelty, and dreadful dark! 
And all that makes Him sad these thousand years 
And keeps His forehead bleeding. Ah, you know! 


VERONIKA 
Whom do you think on? 
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PIPER 

Why, the Lonely Man. 
But now I have the children safe with me; 
And men shall never teach them what men know; 
Those radiant things that have no wish at all 
Save for what is all beautiful! The Rainbow, 
The running Water, and the Moon, the Moon! 
The only things worth having! 


VERONIKA 

Oh, you will not 

Give him to me? 
PIPER 

How give you yours again, 
And not the others? What a life for him! 
And Kurt, the Syndic, left without his sons? 
Bah, do not dream of it. What would Kurt do? 
And hearken here! Should any hunt me down, 
Take care. Who then could bring the children back? 


VERONIKA 
Jan!. Jan! 
PIPER 
He loves me. He is happy. 
VERONIKA 
(Passionately ) 
No! 
Without me? No. 
PIPER 


He has not ever once 
Called you. 
VERONIKA 
(Staggering) 
Ah, ab! how cruel! ’Tis the spell, 
The spell. 
PIPER 
(Touching his heart) 
You hurt me, here. What makes it, 
Woman? 
Would you not have him happy? 
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VERONIKA 
O my God! 
PIPER 
(Offering her water) 
Drink here. Take heart. O Woman they must stay! 
’'Tis better so. No, no, I mock thee not. 
Thou foldest all about me like the Dark 
That holds the stars. I would I were thy child. 
VERONIKA 
But I will find him. I will find him— 
PIPER 
No, 
It must not be! Their life is bound with mine. 
If I be harmed, they perish. Keep that word. 


Go, go! 
VERONIKA 
(Passionately) 
My longing will bring back my Own. 
PIPER 
Ah, long not so. 
VERONIKA 


Yes, it will bring him back! 
He breathes. And I will wish him home to me, 
Till my heart break! 
PIPER 
Hearts never break in Hamelin. 
Go, then; and teach those other ones to long; 
Wake up those dead! 


VERONIKA 
Peace. I shall draw him home. 
PIPER 
Not till he cries for thee. 
VERONIKA 


Oh, that will be 
Soon,—soon. 
PIPER 
(Gently) 
Remember,—if one word of thine 
Set on the hounds to track me down and slay me, 
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They would be lost forever; they would die,— 
They, who are in my keeping. 
VERONIKA 
Yes, I hear. 
But he will come . . . Oh, he will come to me, 
Soon,—soon. 

(She goes, haltingly, and disappears along the road to 
Hamelin. The Piper, alone stands spell bound, breathing hard 
and looking after her. Then he turns his head and comes 
down, doggedly. Again he pauses. With a sudden sharp ef- 
fort he turns, and crosses with passionate appeal to the shrine, 
his arm uplifted toward the carven Christ as if he warded off 
some accusation. His speech comes in a torrent.) 

PIPER 
I will not, no, I will not, Lonely Man! 
I have them in my hand. I have them all— 
All—all! And I have lived unto this day. 
You understand. : 
(He waits as if for some reply) 
You know what men are. 
And what have they to do with such as these? 
Think of those old as death, in body and heart, 
Hugging their wretched hoardings, in cold fear 
Of moth and rust! While these miraculous ones, 
Like golden creatures made of sunset-cloud, 
Go out forever,—every day, fade by 
With music and wild stars! Ah, but You know. 
The hermit told me once, You loved them, too. 
But I know more than he, how You must love them: 
Their laughter, and their bubbling, skylark words 
To cool Your heart. Oh, listen, Lonely Man! 


Oh, let me keep them! I will bring them to You, 

Still nights, and breathless mornings; they shall touch 
Your hands and feet with all their swarming hands, 
Like showering petals warm on furrowed ground,— 

All sweetness! They will make Thee whole again, 
With love. Thou wilt look up and smile on us! 
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Why not? I know—the half—You will be saying. 
You will be thinking of Your Mother. Ah, 
But she was different. She was not as they. 
She was more like . . this one, the wife of Kurt! 
Of Kurt. No, no; ask me not this, not this! 
Here is some dawn of day for Hamelin,—now! 
‘Tis hearts of men You want. Not mumbled prayers; 
Not greed and carven tombs, not misers’ candles ; 
No offerings, more, from men that feed on men ; 
Eternal psalms and endless cruelties! 
Even from now, there may be hearts in Hamelin, 
Once stabbed awake! 

(He pleads, defends, excuses passionately; before his will 
gives way, as the arrow flies from the bow string.) 

I will not give them back! 

And Jan,—for Jan, that little one, that dearest 
To Thee and me, hark,—he is wonderful. 
Ask it not of me. Thou dost know I cannot! 


Look, Lonely Man. You shall have all of us 

To wander the world over where You stand 

At all the crossways, and on lonely hills,— 
Outside the churches, where the lost ones go! 
And the wayfaring men, and theives and wolves 
And lonely creatures, and the ones that sing! 
We will show all men that what we hear and see; 
And we will make Thee lift Thy head, and smile. 


No, no, I cannot give them all! No, no.— 
Why wilt Thou ask it? Let me keep but one. 
No, no, I will not. 


Have Thy way. I will! 


EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE. 
A fire-mist and a planet, 
A erystal and a cell, 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 
And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
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And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tints of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high. 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others eall it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in, 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 
—William Herbert-Carruth. 


[From “Each in His Own Tongue, and Other Poems,” published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. The poem, printed here by permission 
of the author, was written at Lawrence, Kan., Oct. 8, 1895. The poem 
as given above appeared in a Weymouth, Mass., paper, through the cour- 
tesy of Mrs. William Nash, of South Weymouth, who has Professor 
Carruth’s manuscript of the poem signed by him. This copy was made 
by the author shortly after the verses were written. The title is said to 
have been suggested by a line in ‘‘Faust.’’] 


MR. STOCKDALE’S WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


Rey. Allen A. Stockdale completed his work among stu- 
dents, laymen and the churches of the South early in March. 
Mr. Stockdale was the special preacher of Team No. 1 in the 
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Men and Religion Forward Movement of which Dr. Charles 
Stelzle was leader. During the month of February Mr. Stock- 
dale delivered about seventy addresses and traveled some 
five thousand miles. We may understand how wholly this 
was a men’s campaign, when we learn that during Mr. 
Stockdale’s absence he spoke to just six women, and three of 
this number were Emersonians. These three were Marguerite 
Weaver at Birmingham, Alabama; Annice Lowry Beaver at 
Atlanta, Georgia, and Rith Blodgett at Atlanta. 

At the beginning of each campaign, Mr. Stockdale gave as 
an introduction to the outline of his work, an _ original 
poem. Some of the subjects of his addresses were: ‘Prayer, 
as an Agency in the Kingdom,” ‘The Cost of Christian Lead- 
ership,” ‘“Labratory Method in Spiritual Life,’ and ‘Run 
Out Your Hit.” 

At Jacksonville, Florida, Mr. Stockdale appeared as a re- 
presentative of the Art of Expression. It happened that a 
convention in this city nearly overshadowed the movement, 
which he was furthering. In order to advertise the work of 
the movement Mr. Stockdale consented to appear in a spe- 
cial number at one of the moving picture theaters of the city. 
He, therefore, took his turn one evening and read among other 
selections, “The House by the Side of the Road.” In the 
audience was a travelling man from the West. We have 
learned that this man waited thru the entire repetition of the 
program that he might hear Mr. Stockdale when he should 
read a second time. The following evening back came the 
Western man to the theater and very disappointed he was to 
find that the previous night was Mr. Stockdale’s only ap- 
pearance. A call at the box-office, gave the inquirer the name 
of Mr. Stockdale’s hotel, and we believe that the outcome of 
the visit with Mr. Stockdale was a new adherent to the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement. 


MR. LANG, AS CHAPLAIN 
Rey. Stephen ©. Lang acted as Chaplain at college during 
the absence of Mr. Stockdale. Mr. Lang’s scripture lessons 
were taken from the Book of Geneses. The readings were ad- 
mirably arranged. 
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i+/STUDENT 


THE CASKET OF MEMORY. 
(Arranged) 


Mrs. Boykin, who was giving her husband’s den its annual 
cleaning laid violent hands upon a small carved chest with 
claw feet and drew it from its niche, saying to him: 

“Tet me have the key, Teddy, I wish to put a few mothballs 
eit 

“Mothballs! Mothballs among my most precious memories! 
Well, I guess not.” 

“Don’t be silly, Teddy. Sometimes you make me wonder 
if I’ve married a man or a hippodrome attraction.” 

“You don’t know what that box contains. It holds the 
various gifts and mementos that you have given me since 
the first days of our courtship, our honeymoon—yes, right 
along up to last week! And you speak of mothballs.” 

“Do you know, I‘ve often wondered what you did with 
them? Of course I could understand the cigars disappearing 
so rapidly.” 

“Oh, yes, the cigars. You’re the cleverest little thing! 
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You could understand that cigars like those don’t last long. 
Ha—ha—ha!” 

A scent of violet and orris filled the room as Boykin rey- 
erently raised the lid. “How sweet of you to treasure them 
so!” 

“To tell you the truth, I didn’t know what most of them 
were for. Now, this fluffy bunch of ribbon and brass rings— 
I sat up half the night trying to figure it out; but it was too 
much for me.” 

“Why, you foolish boy. Can’t you see it’s a piperack? You 
hang it over the gasjet.” 

“T thought it was a pipe dream. And this little box of— 
say, tell a fellow, Betty—are they bookmarks?” 

“Bookmarks! They are hatbands, all the different college 
colors—for going to football games or boat races and proms. 
You snap them on with an elastic, and you can change the 
band on a straw hat several times a day without anyone guess- 
ing it’s the same hat.” 

“T thought they were private yacht signals, but one hatband 
lasts me as long as the hat. Now, this harness effect in leather 
and baby blue elastic sprinkled with those batty looking char- 
acters—what in—” 

“Ts it possible, that you don’t recognize a pair of suspenders 
when you see them?” 

“Ah, you’re trying to have fun with me! Suspenders!” 

“Yes, and sterling silver catches. I embroidered them. 
Can’t you read the line running through the daisies, ‘He loves 
me; he loves me not?” 

“Suffering snakes! They are far too beautiful for me. A 
fairy prince might wear such things.” 

“Ah, there’s that wonderful key chain and knife! I thought 
you’d lost it. Did you ever know all the fixtures there were 
in that knife?” 

“T tried to count them one day, but I had to give it up. As 
I remember there was a shoehorn, two button-hooks, a mani- 
cure set, a safety razor, a self whirling corkscrew, a set of 
hypodermic needles, magnifying glass, shears, a cigar cutter, 
surgical instruments, besides the regular thirteen blades.” 

“Tt’s a wonderful knife!” 
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“Ves—it should be in a gunroom somewhere, it’s not safe. 
Do you know that it opens up sometimes all by itself? That’s 
why they keep it on a chain.” 

“You’ve never carried it!” 

“Just once. I was making an after dinner speech, and the 
thing went off in my pocket. All the blades opened, and it 
began to buzz like an alarm clock.” 

“And all these lovely neckties! And you wear that ugly 
black one all the time!” 

“This one, would make an admirable pattern for hall paper 
in a bungalow. lve always thought that. It’s a charming 
design.” 

“How perfectly lovely these pajamas are, and this stun- 
ning crest and monogram! How I loved you then, Teddy! it 
wouldn’t work over a thing like this now. Besides, you don’t 
care for embroidery, it seems. Why don’t you wear them?” 

“T wore them once, at a house party given by a millionaire. 
The crest and monogram kept me tossing about all night. 
Toward morning I fell into a fitful sleep. When I awoke 
J thought I’d been shot in the spine. It was only the mono- 
gram and the crest. I bore the brand for days. I prefer the 
painless pajamas, Betty.” 

“T think [ll take them and wear them myself. They’re 
terribly cute!” 

“Take them with my blessing and a bottle of witch hazel, 
Betty.” 

“Oh, thanks, Teddy. See? Here is that pair of riding 
gloves I got for you at the Buffalo Exposition. They’re ali 
the rage in London this year.” 

“Bright yellow chamois with diamond ornaments. Sup- 
pose we send them to some orphan asylum? They will amuse 
the children. I confess I am not a dressy man, Betty. I am 
merely good,—a faithful hound crouching at the threshold 
of his home.” 

“Where did this pink satin slipper come from? It’s quite 
new.” 

“Now we are getting right down to date, from the dim past 
to the here and now! And you forget—so soon!” 

“What are you talking about?” 
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“Don’t you remember the night the Featherlys dined with 
us ?” 

“Ves.” 

“The Featherlys had gone, and we were in the dining room 
together. I was showing you how to do that Omar Khayyam 
dance on one foot. Suddenly you kicked your slipper off. 
I secured it just as a joke and hid it. Then the Featherlys 
came back for something they had forgotten.” 

“Teddy Boykin! This is Cora Featherly’s slipper. They 
came to look for it, and I had to lend her one to get home in. 
We ali thought it awfully strange the way it disappeared. 
You were teaching her to dance, not me. And Jack Featherly 
waited half an hour in the hall wondering why she didn’t 
come. I’m going right to the telephone to let him know it’s 
been found.” 

Kate MASTERSON, 
In “The Post Magazine” 
By Permission. 


THE QUIET HOUR AT EMERSON 
Vw k. 
Fridays, 2:00, 3:00. Room 510. 

We are glad to see the awakening of a new interest in the 
Y. W. C. A., and are hoping for an increase in attendance at 
the meetings during the next few weeks. 

Bessie Bell led the meeting on February 16, her subject 
being, ‘We shall not die.” 

The meeting of February 23rd was in charge of Agnes Kent 
who gave us an excellent talk. 

Alleine Buckhout gave a very interesting talk at the meet- 
ing of March Ist. 


TELL ME ABOUT THE MASTER. 


Tell me about the Master, 
I am weary and worn to-night; 
The day lies behind me in shadow 
And only the evening is light— 
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Light with a radiant glory, 
That lingers about the West; 
But my heart is aweary, aweary, 
And I long like a child for rest. 


Tell me about the Master— 
Of the wrongs he freely forgave, 
Of his mercy and tender compassion, 
Of his love that was mighty to save; 
For my heart is aweary, aweary, 
Of the woes and temptations of life, 
Of the error that stalks in the noonday, 
Of falsehood and malice and strife. 


Yet I know that whatever of sorrow, 
Or pain, or temptations befall, 
The infinite Master has suffered, 
And knoweth and pitieth all; 
So tell me the sweet old story, 
That falls on each wound like a balm, 
And the heart that was bruised and broken, 
Grows patient and strong and calm. 
—The Advance. 


CANADIAN CLUB NOTES 

The Club was glad to welcome a new member to its midst, 
Miss Maud Relyea of Prescott, Ontario, entering the College 
as freshman. 

Ethel Kane spent her spring holidays most enjoyably in 
New York. 

Bertha Gorman read most successfully fat a “Colonial” 
banquet, held in Upham Memorial M. E. Church, Forest 
Hills. 


CLASSES. 
fb 
RECITAL 
(WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28) 
1. Her First Appearance Richard Harding Davis 
Lucile Barry 
2. A Handful of Clay Van Dyke 


Mary Angelo Edwards 
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3. Queen o’ Sheba E. Tatem 
Faye Louise Smiley 

4. The Piper—Act III. Josephine Preston Peabody 
Lois Annabelle Beil 


Marie Elizabeth Neahr read most successfully at a concert 
given under the auspices of the Tolstoi Literary Circle of the 
Jewish People’s Institute on Thursday evening, February 29. 

Ruby Page Ferguson has taken the position of Director of 
Expression at the State Normal School, Peru, Nebraska. 


Alice F. Kievenaar, loved by her fellow-students—passed 
on, Friday evening, March 1st. 


“T cannot say, and I will not say 

That she is dead. She is just away, 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
She has wandered into an unknown land, 


“And left us dreaming how very fair 

It needs must be, since she lingers there. 
And you—oh, you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step, and the glad return. 


“Think of her faring on, as dear 

In the love of There, as the love of Here. 
Think of her still as loved, I say, 

She is not dead—she is just away.” 


12 

The Senior Class wishes to extend a vote of thanks to the 
Juniors for the very enjoyable evening at the Hotel Tuileries 
on February the sixteenth. 

At a recent meeting of the class, Alecia Conlon was elected 
Secretary to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Evelyn Oelkers. 

Lenella B. McKown has been ill in the Massachusetts Hos- 
pital for some time. She has now gone to her home in 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, and we are hoping that she will be 
back with us soon. 

Work has already begun for Commencement week. Com- 
mittees have been appointed and parts assigned. 
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Edna Spear has been doing very successful platform work 
in Boston and vicinity during the year. The following clip- 
ping from a Lowell paper, will be of interest to the readers 
of the Magazine: 


“The readings by Miss Edna Spear, a Senior in the Emerson Col- 
lege of Oratory in Boston, were most enjoyable, and she won applause, 
which was not at all second to that of the others on the program. One 
of her most enjoyable numbers, or rather one of the many encores 
which she was compelled to give, was a very charming little Southern 
lullaby. In this she showed a remarkable power to produce almost 
every articulation of the crooning lullaby of an old Southern ‘mamumy,’ 
even to the very peculiar catch and the overtones. She proved to be in 
every way a most successful reader, and won every enthusiastic ap- 
plause.” 


RECITAL. 
(THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 15.) 
1. The White Sister Marion Crawford 
sean Carlyle Welsh 
2. The Wedding . Florence Lewis 
Lenella Baker McKown 
3. Extract from Snow-Bound Whittier 
Josephine W. Whitaker 
4. The Chase Dickens 
Rose Gertrude Boynton 
5. Count Gismond Browning 
Elizabeth Janet Rae 
RECITAL. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 29.) 
1. The Trial Scene from Ivanhoe Scott 
Esther Appleby 
2. The Street Musicians Anna Alice Chapin 
‘Marian Louise Colby 
3. The Gala Dress Mary Wilkins Freeman 
Abbie A. Ball 
4. The Diamond Necklace De Maupassant 


Alecia Edna Conlon 


13 
Junior week was opened on Tuesday morning, Feb. 13 with 
a carnation march, when the entire Junior Class, wearing 
white, marched into chapel, each carrying a huge red carna- 
tion, the class flower. 
On Feb. 16, at the Hotel Tuileries, the Senior Class was 
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entertained by the Junior Class, at the annual Junior Pro- 
menade. Mrs. Hicks and Mrs. Willard were the patronesses. 
Great credit is due all the committee, who had charge of the 
affair, and Miss Disa Brackett, who was chairman of the 
“Prom Committee” is to be particularly congratulated. 

One very pretty feature of the Prom was the ‘Rose Waltz.” 
Owing to an unfortunate mistake, the suitable music was not 
played but this did not detract at all from the enjoyment of 
the dance, the prettiest feature of which was the showering 
of the dancers with rose petals and confetti, from a balcony. 

Another event of Junior Week, was the usual Post-Gradu- 
ate party. This was held in several of the large class rooms, 
which looked very pretty, with decorations suitable to St. 
Valentine’s Day. It was a “baby party” and charming chii- 
dren were there, attended by their nurses. The games were 
all appropriate to guests of tender years, and seemed to be 
much enjoyed. 


714 

Florence Bean gave a reading recently at the Emmanuel 
Church of Boston. 

Frieda Michel assisted in several programs during the last 
month. She appeared at Brookline, Dorchester, Roxbury, 
and Cambridge. 

Belle McMichael read at the New England Hospital not 
long ago. Her work was gladly received by the patients who 
enjoyed her program very much. 

Jennie Windsor read recently at an entertainment in Ar'- 
ington. 

Arthur Winslow is very popular as a reader. Several times 
during the past month he gave readings at various entertain. 
ments. One of these readings was given at Hanover, Mass.; 
the others at churches in the vicinity of his home. 

Sadie O’Connell gave a reading at Bellingham, Mass., dur- 
ing the past month. 

Several Freshmen are working up evenings with readings 
from one author. 

Isabel Tobin is preparing an.evening with Oliver Wendall 
Holmes. 
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Jean West is working on an evening’s program with 
Tennyson. 

Mattie Risely is at work on “Miss Civilization” by Richard 
Harding Davis. 

Laura B. Curtis is working on “An Evening With Present 
Day English Authors.” 

John J. Roy is doing aeons work on Booth Tarking- 
ton’s “Man from Home.” Mr. Roy is also particularly good 
in his interpretation of Kipling’s Ballads. 

Elizabeth Sullivan’s program, “An Evening with James 
Whitcomb Riley” follows: 


Introduction: Riley’s Charm 


“What makes the charm of Riley’s verse? 
I eannot tell. 

We city poets rhyme no worse, 
But ours won’t sell. 

I’m told that dialect’s the thing 
To help verse out. 

I’m sure that his would ducats bring 
Without. 


“He lives so near to Nature’s heart 
And in accord; 

We dwell from her so wide apart 
And untoward. 

Our songs are like the rich perfume 
Of hothouse flowers ; 

His, breath of clover brought to bioom 
By showers.” 


1. Where is Mary Alice Smith? 

2. <A’ Old Played Out Song. (With music.) 

3. The Bear Story. 

4. a. Griggsby’s Station. 0. Nothin’ to Say. 

5. a. The Elf-Child. 0b. What Little Saul Got Christmas. 
6. An Old Sweetheart of Mine. 

7. When My Dreams Come True. (With music.) 

Bertha McDonough’s “popular program” is interesting: 
The Boy Musician Martha Baker Dunn 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata Anon. 
Piano Solo: Moonlight Sonata Beethoven 


The House of Rimmon, Act I Van Dyke 
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Selection: Real Diary of a Real Boy Shute 
Courtship by Absent Treatment, Wattles 
The Bunch of Violets, Boylan 
Monolog Original 
Dreaming of Home (with music) Field 


Rebecca Farwell’s “Hour With Kipling” follows: 
» BIAS & 9 
2. How the Rhinocerous Got His Skin. 
3. Three Barrack-room Ballads 
a. Danny Deever. 0. Mandalay. cc. Mother o’ Mine. 
4. His Wedded Wife. 
5. L’envoi. 


SORORITIES. 
DELTA DELTA PHI 

We take pleasure in announcing as new members: Lucille 
Boyer, Gertrude Chapman, Helen Leavitt and Mattie Riseley. 

Jessie Weems gave a reading recently at Hampton, New 
Hampshire. 

Mrs. Everett Fezzendon, neé Elizabeth Carl, has been a guest 
at the Chapter House. Mr. and Mrs. Fezzendon expect to 
make their home in Dorchester. 

The engagement of Edna Kerr and William Tyson, of 
Guernsey, Pa., has been announced. 

Gertrude Chapman was a guest at Dean Academy on 
Founder’s Day. 

Jessie Weems took part in a play given by the Christian 
Science Monitor Board, recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Lowry announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Annice Adelia to Mr. Alexander Beaver. Mr. and 
Mrs. Beaver spent their honeymoon at the Madras Gras, in 
New Orleans, returning to Stone Mt., Georgia, where they are 
at home to their friends. 

The Deltas held their annual banquet at the Assembly Tea 
Rooms, on February the twentieth. Mrs. C. W. Kidder was 
the guest of honor. 

Mrs. Southwick spent the afternoon with the Deltas on 
February the twenty-eighth. 


ZETA PHI ETA 
Faye Smiley, Anna Keck, Marian Colby, Olga Newton, and 
Rebecca Farwell, spent the spring recess at their homes. 
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Mary Sandstrom read recently at a reception given to the 
teachers of Beverly. 

Edna Spear recently coached a play given by the young 
women of The Young Woman’s Christian Association of Cam- 
bridge. | 
PHI MU GAMMA 

The initiation banquet was held at the home of Lillian 
Hartigan. 

Mrs. Bush of Norfolk was the guest of her sister, Maude 
Fiske for a few days. 

Dorothea Deming attended the Framingham Normal Glee 
Club Concert recently in Framingham. 

Katurah Stokes spent the spring vacation at her home in 
Morristown, New Jersey. 

Dr. Clinton Deming of Hartford, Connecticut, came on for 
the Junior Promenade, and the week end with Dorothea 
Deming. 

Doris Sparrill spent her spring vacation in Scituate. 

Jane Rae and Edna Gilkey read at the Trinity Home for the 
aged in Jamaica Plain recently. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI 

Ruth R. Roane enjoyed a visit from her mother recently. 

Ella Dornon read at Malden on February the 9th. 

Word comes to us from Marjorie Kinne, ’10, that she is 
visiting Evelyn Oelkers at North Tonowanda, N. Y. 

Georgia Newbury, ’10 is meeting with much success in her 
work in the London Conservatory of Music, London, On- 
tario. 

Rose Boynton has given readings at Malden and Quincy 
during the past month. 

We are pleased to announce the folowing new members in 
our Chapter: Elizabeth Beattie, Mildred Johnson, Ethel 
Kane, Anastasia Scribner, Katharine Shank, Madeleine Tar- 
rant and Lois Teal. 


PHI ALPHA TAU FRATERNITY 
Meetings of the fraternity have been few this month, owing 
to the illness of Brother Brigham and the absence of Brothers 
Tripp and Stockdale. 
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Confessin Amantis. 
“WHEN DO I LOVE YOU MOST, SWEET BOOKS OF MINE? 
IN STRENUOUS MORNS WHEN O’ER YOUR LEAVES I PORE, 
AUSTERELY BENT TO WIN AUSTEREST LORE, 
FORGETTING HOW THE DEWY MEADOWS SHINE; 
OR AFTERNOONS WHEN HONEYSUCKLES TWINE 
ABOUT THE SEAT, AND TO SOME DREAMY SHORE 
OF OLD ROMANCE, WHERE LOVERS EVERMORE 
KEEP BLISSFUL HOURS, I FOLLOW AT YOUR SIGN? 


“YEA! YE ARE PRECIOUS THEN, BUT MOST TO ME 
BRE LAMPLIGHT DAWNETH, WHEN LOW CROONS THE FIRE 
TO WHISPERING TWILIGHT IN MY LITTLE ROOM; 
AND EYES READ NOT, BUT, SITTING SILENTLY, 
I FEEL YOUR GREAT HEARTS THROBBING DEEP IN QUIRE, 
AND HEAR YOUR BREATHING ROUND ME IN THE GLOOM.” 


GATES OF TWILIGHT. 

“Olose, gates of twilight; leave me with the night, 
To counsel take and set my soul aright 
Of errors that beguiled me in the light, 

This, ’ere I seek repose. 
Close with the softness of an angels tread, 
Leaving without no deeds of wrong to dread, 
No spoken word that I might wish unsaid; 

Dear gates of twilight, close.’ 
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Songs of the Clrilight. 


“Abide with us: for it is toward evening and the 
day is far spent.” 


THE SUN CUP. 


The earth is the cup of the sun 

That he filleth each morning with wine, 
The warm strong wine of nis might 
From the vintage of gold and of light— 
Fills it and makes it diwine. 


And at night when his journey is done, 
At the gates of his radiant hall 

He setteth his lips. to the brim 

With a long last look of his eye 

And lifts it and drains it dry 

Drains, till he leaveth it all 

Empty, and hollow and dim. 


And then as he passes to sleep 

Still full of the feats that he did— 
Long ago in Olympian wars 

He closeth it down with a sweep 
Of its slow, turning luminous lid— 
It’s cover of darkness and stars 
Wrought once by Haphaestus of old 
With violet, and vastness and gold. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN 


SUNSET 


Pure gold, pure gold, beneath a bank of storm, 
And poplars standing up amid the gold! 
Ah, God, to find in colour and in form 
The faith that grows not old! 
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To feel all bitterness forgot, as now 
That setting sun forgets the: wrath of years, 
And wear, like Heav’n, upon a gentle brow, 
The peace that follows tears! 


GERALD GOULD 


THE CAMP OF THE SUNSET. 


There’s a mist upon the river, 
There’s a haze wpon the hill, 

And the sunset with his quiver 
Silver-tipp’d, is stalking still 

Through the hunter-lands of evening, 
By the shadow-haunted rill. 


He has lit the sky-bound praries 
With his campfires of the night, 

He will sleep where starry fairies 
Twinkle in their robes of white, 

And his cloud-banked camp of slumber 
Is the moonbeams’ tented light. 


At his feet, all stiff and staring, 
Bison clouds are lying low, 
Crimsoned from the hunter daring 
Of his many-shafted bow. 
Planet eyed, from deep-banked boulder 
Hangs the tawny-sided doe. 


Curling upward, zephyr-driven, 
From his campfire’s ashes gray, 
Floats his smoke across the heaven 

In the misty milky way— 
Floats, until the sun’s red embers 
Burst into the flame of day. 


JOHN Trorwoop MoorE 
In the Era 
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AN APRIL MEMORY 
You said “Good-bye,” just as we reached the gate— 
The little yellow gate that hung aslant; 
The golden afternoon was waxing late, 
The light wpon the hill tops growing scant. 
We paused; you said “Good-bye,” and nothing more, 
And I passed up the pathway to the door. 


There were no whispered words; we did not stay 
To watch the fading glitter on the hill. 

As I went up the iris bordered way 
I heard a mellow cry of “Whip-poor-will !” 

The dew was falling, and the air replete 

With fragrances bewilderingly sweet. 


It seemed as if their quaint, sweet meaning clung 
About the words, the way you uttered them; 
And in my heart a happy chime was rung 
While stars embroidered evening’s dusky hem, 
And “God be with you” floated in the air 
Throughout the rose gold twilight everywhere. 


HarTig WHITNEY 


WINGS OF A DOVE. 
At sunset, when the rosy light was dying 
Far down the pathway of the west, 
I saw a lonely dove in silence flying, 
To be at rest. 


“Pilgrim of air,” I cried, “could I but borrow 
Thy wandering wings, thy freedom blest, 
I'd fly away from every care-ful sorrow, 
And find my rest.” 


But when the dusk a filmy veil was weaving, 
Back came the dove to seek her nest, 
Deep in the forest, where her mate was grieving— 
There was true rest. 
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Peace, heart of mine! No longer sigh to wander, 
Lose not thy life in fruitless quest. 
There are no happy islands over yonder: 
Come home to rest. 
VAN DYKE 


INTO THE TWILIGHT 


Outworn heart, in a time outworn, 
Come clear of the nets of wrong and right. 
Laugh, heart, again in the gray twilight, 
Sing, heart, again in the dew of the morn. 


Come, heart, where hill is heaped upon hill; 
For there the mystical brotherhood 
Of sun and moon and hollow and wood 
And river and stream, work out their will. 


And God stands winding his lonely horn 
And time and the world are ever in flight; 
And love is less kind than the gray twilight, 

And hope is less dear than the dew of the morn. 


WILLIAM BuTLER YBEATS 


SUNSET-LAND. 


Climb to my knee, little boy, little boy, 

If you look as the sun sinks low, 

Where the cloud hills rise in the western skies, 
Each one with its crest aglow, 

O’er the rosy sea, where the purple isles 
Have beaches of golden sand, 

To the fleecy height of the great cloud white, 

You may catch a gleam of the twinkling light, 
At the harbor of sunset land. 


It’s a wonderful place, little boy, little boy— 
And it’s city is Sugar-Plum Town, 

Where the slightest breeze thru the candy trees 
4 
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Will tumble the bon bons down, 
Where the fountains sprinkle their lemonade 
In syrupy, cooling streams; 
And they pave each street with a goody sweet, 
And mark them off in a manner neat 
With borders of chocolate creams. 


It’s a children’s town, little boy, little boy, 
With a great, big jail, you know, 
Where grownups stay, who are not heard to say 
“Now don’t,” or “You mustn’t do so.” 
And half of the time is Fourth of July, 
And ’tis Christmas all the rest, 
With plenty of toys that will make a noise, 
For Santa is King of this realm of joys, 
And knows what a lad likes best. 


Shall I tell you the way, little boy, little boy, 
To get to this country height? 


When youw’re snug in bed and your prayers are said 


You must shut up your eyelids tight 
And wait ’till the sleepy old Sandman comes 
And gives you his kindly hand; 
And thus you'll float in a drowsy boat, 
O’er the sea of rose to the cloud remote, 
And the wonderful Sunset-land. 


—Joe Lincoln. 


A SONG OF TWILIGHT 
Oh, to come home once more when the dusk is falling! 


To see the nursery lighted, and the children’s table spread ; 


“Mother, mother, mother!” the eager voices calling; 
“The baby was so sleepy that he had to go to bed?’ 


Oh, to come home once more and see the smiling faces, 
Dark head, bright head, clustered at the pane! 


Much the years have taken, when the heart its path retraces, 


But, until time is not for me, that image will remain. 
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Men and women now they are, standing straight and steady, 
Grave heart, gay heart, fit for life’s emprise; 

Shoulder set to shoulder, how should they be but ready? 
The future shines before them with the light of their own eyes. 


Still each answers to my call; no good has been denied me; 

My burdens have been fitted to the littie strength that’s mine. 
Beauty, pride, and peace have walked by day beside me; 

The evening closes gently in, and how can I repine? 


But oh, to see once more, when the early dusk is falling, 
The nursery windows glowing and the children’s table 
spread! 
“Mother, mother, mother!” the high, child voices calling ; 
“He couldn’t stay awake for you; he had to go to bed!” 


—NScribner’s Magazine. 


SINTO PHY HAN DSO /GOD 


“In Manus tuas, Domine,” 
The glow has faded from the West, 
The splendor from the mountain’s crest, 
Stern day’s relentless task is done, 
And Nature rests at set of sun. 
But ere she shuts her weary eyes, 
Soothed as by airs from Paradise, 
She softly prays on bended knee, 

“In Manus tuas, Domine!” 


O silent hours, how dear ye are! 
There is no light of moon or star; 
The twilight shadows slowly creep 
From rock to rock, from steep to steep ; 
The trees stand breathless on the hill; 
The restless winds are hushed and still; 
Only one prayer from land to sea: 

“In Manus tuas, Domine!” 
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And O, my soul, be sure when night 
In God’s good time puts out the light, 
And draws the curtains soft and dim 
Round weary head and heart and limb 
You will be glad! But ere you go 
To sleep that no rude dreams shall know, 
Be this prayer said for you and me: 
“In Manus tuas, Domine!” 


—Julia OC. R. Dorr. 


NIGHT. 


Here ends at eve the day’s long upward way 
Beside Time’s soundless, ever sleeping sea; 

Here Life records her judgments of each day 
Which stand unchanged throughout eternity. 


—Arthur Wallace Peach 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF BOSTON. 


The February meeting of the Club was held on the evening 
of the fifth at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ellison, in Brighton. 
President Southwick presided at the meeting, which was de- 
voted to Dickens. He brought out the great-heartedness of 
Dickens and his sympathy with the down-trodden in the lower 
walks of life, and emphasized his great power of character 
portrayal. Mrs. John W. Hutchinson contributed her share 
by singing “The Ivy Green.” Mrs. Ellison, Miss Hadecock and 
Mr. Lombard admirably acted a scene from ‘Bleak House,” 
called “Lady Dedlock’s Secret.” 

Mr. Crosby and Mr. Bump convulsed the audience by 
their makeup and acting as Sairy Gamp and Betsy Prig in the 
Tea-Party scene from “Martin Chuzzlewit.” Mrs. Southwick 
closed the entertainment by giving in her inimitable way the 
Cricket and Tea-Kettle scene from “The Cricket on _ the 
Hearth.” The members then enjoyed the hearty hospitality of 
the host and hostess. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF RHODE ISLAND. 


It is with regret that we announce to the Magazine, the 
death of an Emerson graduate and the elder sister of the Mmer- 
son College Club of Rhode Island, Mrs. Ella Bliss Lincoln, 26 
Harvard Avenue, Providence, R. I. She died very suddenly in 
the midst of a banquet of the Masonic Fraternity, which she 
had attended with her husband on Monday evening, February 
11,:1912. 

REUNIONS IN 1912. 


REUNION COMMITTEE: 
Mrs. Olive Palmer Hansen. 
Mrs. Clara Plummer Dresser. 
Miss M. Hilla Ball. 
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At the Emerson College Alumni meeting last May, a com- 
mittee was appointed by the President of the Association to 
control Class reunions during the Commencement week of 
May, 1912. 

The object of these reunions is to recreate our Class com- 
radeship and renew old acquaintances. The reunions will 
cover thirty years—1882-1912. The committee, with Class rep- 
resentatives, are planning to have a special festivity for each 
class. Kindly circulate this announcement among all Emer- 
sonians. 

OLIVE PALMER HANSEN, Chairman. 


125 Primrose Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 
87 In February, Maurice S. Kuhns directed dramatic 
scenes and a pageant celebrating the Dickens Centennary 
at Abraham Lincoln Centre. 


fab Mr. and Mrs. Merrill Marquand Hutchinson and Miss 
Lulu Clark King announce the opening of a School of the 

Kindred Arts of Music and Oratory at Atlanta, Ga. Mrs. 

Hutchinson is an Emerson graduate, Class of 799. 


01 H. M. Collins has charge of the Department of Read- 
ing at the Harcourt Place School, Cambier, Ohio. 


08 The following press notice is of interest : 


“Word comes from far off Alabama that one of Quincy’s fair 
daughters has been enthusiastically received in school circles in the 
sunny land of good old Dixie. 

“In this case it is Miss Hazel Jennings, the talented daughter of 
Postal Inspector and Mrs. Charles E. Jennings. Miss Jennings left here 
in the late summer to become head of the department of expression at 
the Athens College, Alabama. It is gratifying to note that she has met 
with instant success. The local Athens paper has the following to say: 

“ ‘Miss Jennings, the talented teacher of expression at Athens Col- 
lege took part in the alumni entertainment last Friday evening given at 
the chapel of the college, at which time Miss Goodwin gave a voice re- 
cital. Miss Jennings secured a firm place in the hearts of all who heard 
her read on that evening, and it will be simply sufficient to announce 
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hereafter that she is to take part in the program to secure the attend- 
ance of all who heard her on that occasion. She puts into her reading 
much of her personal magnetism, and her expression is very fine. She 
gave two or three very difficult readings, and in each change she sus- 
tained herself with ease, and at every appearance she was warmly 
greeted. Miss Moore has been most fortunate in securing the services 
as director of this important department of her great school, an artist 
of such ability. Miss Jennings is sure to win for her department great 
popularity. In her stage and personal appearance she is charming; her 
manner most gracious and her readings free from all stage effect, and 
you feel that you are in the presence of a master in her line.’ ”’ 


08 Mr. and Mrs. B. Dale Dickson (Anna C. Gill) of An- 
nadale-Ingomar, Pa., are receiving congratulations on the 
advent of a son, Gill Dunlap Dickson, born February 9, 1912. 


°09 Mrs. Blanche Boyden Hutchinson of the Dramatic de- 
partment of the Fargo Conservatory of Music, read, on 
January 30, at Fargo, N. D., Ibsen’s “Hedda Gabler.” 


09 Following are items gleaned from Boston papers, con- 
concerning the work of Henrietta McDanne! at the Castle 
Square Theater: 


“The success of ‘The Product of the Mill’ owes much to the acting 
of Miss Henrietta McDannel (the favorite Peter of ‘The End of the 
Bridge’) as Skinny. Miss McDannel, in the worn, tired boy who knows 
nothing but work and weariness save memories so distant that they 
seem dreams, has found the material for a new triumph.” 

“Miss MeDannel is rejoicing over a tribute paid her for her acting 
as the little boy in ‘The Product of the Mill.’ The other day she was a 
recipient of a bunch of beautiful flowers from several little mill oper- 
atives who had seen and liked her portrayal of ‘Skinny’ Hinks.’ ” 

“April school vacation will bring forth, at the Castle Square, the 
romantic play made from Mark Twain’s romantic tale, ‘The Prince and 
the Pauper.’ In the dual title character Miss Henrietta McDannel will 
have still another opportunity to reveal her skill as an actress in child 
roles.” 


?09—An item from a Birmingham, Ala., newspaper is here 
printed: 


“The Dickens Day celebration at the Central High School was one 
of the most enjoyable events of this scholastic term. The members of 
classes of the department of expression of the High school composed 
the personnel of the program, with Miss Marguerite Weaver, instructor 
of expression, as stage manager. ; 
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“The Dickens interpretations by the expression students were a 
distinctive credit both to the Central school and to Miss Weaver, who is 
a graduate of this institution and also of the Emerson College of Ora- 
tory at Boston, coming to her Alma Mater for her first teaching efforts.” 


711 We quote from the Tennessee News: 


“Miss Lura Irene Pelletier of the department of expression, Martin 
College, gave a recital on Feb. 16th before an appreciative audience in 
the college chapel. Miss Pelletier’s program was varied, but she ap- 
peared equally at home, and at ease with Tommy Atkins’ ‘On the Road 
to Mandalay,’ ‘Gunga Din,’ as with ‘Apple Blossoms.’ Voice, manner, 
and facial expression were so admirably adapted to the varied char- 
acters that they seemed quite natural and realistic. Just a slightly 
different pose and facial expression, a difference in tone and modula- 
tion, made the transition almost imperceptible but very real from one of 
Kipling’s soldiers to William Martin’s dainty little Miss playing in the 
apple orchard. The program was received with liberal applause, and 
Miss Pelletier was forced to respond to several encores.” 


"11 Margaret M. McCarthy is teaching English and Read- 
ing in a graded school at Gilbert, Minn. 


Anna E. Bagstad, who is German and English teacher at 
the Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, 8S. D., 
recently read “The Doll’s House,” by Ibsen, before the Tonnst 
Club. 


Photo by Marceau 


What’s the News? 
wy 


Oh, fold up the morning paper— 
Who cares for the news of the town? 
But—what are the violets doing? 
Has the jonquil made her gown 
To wear through the gay spring hours, 
So mindful of her looks? 
Come, give me news of the flowers, 
The grass and the trees and the brooks! 


Last night, when the diva flinging 
Those notes of hers to the air, 

I thought, will the thrush be singing 
Tomorrow, and I be there? 

Are the daffodils all making 
Their rows of yellow sheen? 

Till the singer’s voice seemed breaking, 
And the viols out of tune. 


So, fold up the tiresome paper, 
With old monotonous talk 
Of routs and riots and races, 
And let’s go out for a walk. 
What is it the buds are doing, 
Deep down in the secret stem, 
That even with music wooing 
I think and I think of them. 


—Louise Morgan Still, in Harper’s Magazine. 
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Nature finishes everything, and that makes a large part of 
her charm. Every little flower is perfect and complete, from 
root to seed. Every leaf which opens this springtime will have 
its little ribs and edges as exactly and completely finished as 
if it were the only leaf God intended to make in the whole 
year. 


Let us learn to do everything as well as we can. That 
turns life into art. The least thing thoroughly well done, be- 
comes artistic. It is a fine art, to walk perfectly well. Itis a 
fine art to speak well, to articulate distinctly, to pronounce cor- 
rectly, to use the right word and not the wrong one. Anything 
complete, rounded, full, exact, gives pleasure; anything sloy- 
enly, slip-shod, unfinished is discouraging. 


—James Freeman Clark. 


SPRING SONG. 


Make me over, Mother April, 

When the sap begins to stir! 

When thy flowery hand delivers 

All the mountain-prisoned rivers, 

And thy great heart beats and quivers 
To revive the days that were, 

Make me over, Mother April, 

When the sap begins to stir! 


Take my dust and all my dreaming, 
Count my heart-beats one by one, 

Send them where the Winters perish ; 
Then some golden noon recherish 

And restore them in the sun, 

Flower and scent and dust and dreaming, 
With their heart-beats every one! 
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Set.me in the urge and tide-drift 

Of the streaming hosts a-wing! 
Breast of scarlet, throat of yellow, 
Raucous challenge, wooings mellow— 
Every migrant is my fellow, 

Making northward with the Spring, 
Loose me in the urge and tide-drift 
Of the streaming hosts a-wing! 


Shrilling pipe or fluting whistle, 
In the valleys come again ; 

All my brothers, five or three-toed, 
All my brothers, five or three-told, 
Write their revel no more vetoed, 
Making music in the rain; 
Shrilling pipe or fluting whistle, 
In the valleys come again. 


Make me of thy seed tomorrow, 
When the sap begins to stir! 
Tawny light-foot, sleepy bruin, 
Bright-eyes in the orchard ruin, 
Gnarl the good life goes askew in, 
Whiskey-jack, or tanager,— 

Make me anything tomorrow, 
When the sap begins to stir! 


Make me even (How do I know?) 
Like my friend the gargoyle there; 
It may be the heart within him 


Swells that doltish hands should pin him 


Fixed forever in mid-air. 
Make me even sport for swallows, 
Like the soaring gargoyle there! 


Give me the old clue to follow, 
Through the labyrinth of night! 
Clod of clay with heart of fire, 
Things that burrow and aspire, 
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With the vanishing desire, 
For the perishing delight,— 
Only the old clue to follow, 
Through the labyrinth of night! 


Make me over, Mother April, 

When the sap begins to stir! 
Fashion me from swamp or meadow, 
Garden plot or ferny shadow, 
Hyacinth or humble burr! 

Make me over, Mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir! 


Let me hear the far, low summons, 
When the silver winds return; 

Rills that run and streams that stammer, 
Goldenwing with his loud hammer, 

Icy brooks that brave and clamor, 

Where the Indian willows burn ; 

Let me hearken to the calling, 

When the silver winds return, 


Till recurring and recurring, 

Long since wandered and come back, 
Like a whim of Grieg’s or Gounod’s, 
This same self, bird, bud, or Bluenose, 
Some day I may capture (Who knows?) 
Just the one last joy I lack, 

Waking to the far new summons, 

When the old Spring winds come back. 


For I have no choice of being, 
When the sap begins to climb,— 
Strong insistence, sweet intrusion, 
Vasts and Verges of illusion,— 
So I win, to times’ confusion, 

The one perfect pearl of time, 
Joy and joy and joy forever, 

Till the sap forgets to climb! 
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Make me over in the morning 

From the rag-bag of the world! 

Scraps of dream and duds of daring, 
Home-brought stuff from far sea-faring, 
Faded colors once so flaring, 

Shreds of banners long since furled! 
Hues of ash and glints of glory, 

In the rag-bag of the world! 


Let me taste the old immortal 
Indolence of life once more, 

Not recalling nor forseeing, 

Let the great slow joys of being 
Well my heart through as of yore! 
Let me taste the old immortal 
Indolence of life once more! 


Give me the old drink for rapture, 
The delirium to drain, 

All my fellows drank in plenty 

At the Three Score Inns and Twenty 
From the Mountains to the Main! 
Give me the old drink for rapture, 
The delirium to drain! 


Only make me over, April, 
When the sap begins to stir! 
Make me man or make me woman, 
Make me oaf or ape or human, 
Cup of flower or cone of fir; 
Make me anything but neuter 
When the sap begins to stir! 
—Bliss Carman in “Songs from Vagabondia.” 
By permission of the author. 


A CORNER IN LILIES. 


By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 
Amaryllis Bean—as to her body, dried and active as a 
grasshopper; as to her face, incongruously rosy and young, al- 
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though with keen and at times shrewdly malicious old eyes— 
was seventy-six years old, and she was on a stepladder out in 
the yard washing the sitting room windows when she heard 
the conversation. Her younger sister Amelia and her daugh- 
ter were talking. The daughter Louisa was sewing. She was 
a schoolteacher, and she was hurrying to finish her dress for 
the graduation exercises. It was a made-over dress. 


Nearly all the garments worn in the family were made- 
overs. Even John Mearson, Amelia’s husband and Louisa’s 
father, was wearing, and would wear as long as he needed gar- 
ments of the flesh at all, clothes that had belonged to old David 
Bean. The clothes were much too large for him, and Amelia 
made efforts, wifely but futile, to take them in for John. She, 
as a rule, took them in too much in some places and not enough 
in others. John’s trousers’ knees always bagged, for instance; 
but he sat down with difficulty, and when seated his deceased 
brother-in-law’s blue yarn socks showed. However, John had 
a beautiful disposition. He had never complained in his life. 
He did not know what it meant to “kick against the pricks.” 
He regarded all the pricks of life with an equanimity that al- 
most went to prove him a graduate in moral precepts. 

But his wife Amelia and his daughter Louisa were openly 
rebellious. Amelia scowled when the motorcars roared past 
their old house, which was on a main highway. “Racing past 
every other second, and raising such a dust! There come two 
now, racing! I call it wicked!” Amelia scowled malevolently 
out of her window at two cars rushing neck and neck in a 
smother of dust. 

Amaryllis turned around and grimaced at the cars like an 
old monkey. ‘“Drat them things!” she muttered. 

“It must,” remarked Louisa, “be nice to be rich; but I 
think I might be better employed wishing for a new dress. 
This dress does look rather shabby.” 

“Should think it might begin to,” assented Amelia sourly. 
“This is the fourth time it has been made over.” 

Tears welled up in Louisa’s pretty eyes. “You know I do 
the best I can, Mother,” she said reproachfully. “You know I 
want a new dress as much as you can possibly want me to 
have one.” 
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Her mother then turned upon her. “I suppose you want a 
new dress so as to outshine Maud Riding, so Frank Veasy will 
look at you instead of her,” said she with a snap. 

Louisa’s face paled, then flushed. “Mother, you have no 
right to speak to me so!” said she hotly. 

—“Ain’t I your ma?” 

“That does not give you the right to fairly insult me. I 
am a woman grown.” 

“So you be—twenty-eight years old. I was married when 
I was eighteen.” 

Louisa, with chin up, faced her mother. “It was not my 
fault that I was not married ten years ago.” 

“Oh, yes, I dare say you’d like to throw it up against your 
own flesh and blood that you ain’t married, because your pa 
lost what little he had in that bank failure, and then got dis- 
charged from the postoffice because they got a new President of 
the United States, and you have to keep on schoolteaching, or 
else let your own folks starve and lose their home. You’d bet- 
ter blame it on the country, that don’t know enough to keep a 
decent President when they’ve got one, till he gets too old to 
work, instead of setting him loose, and raising such a rumpus, 
and spending se much money for a new one that ain’t a mite 
better looking, and making a lot of honest men like your pa 
lose their places. Go right on blaming me because you ain’t 
married, and because your old beau is casting sheep’s eyes at 
Maud Riding that’s younger than you, and pretty near as good 
looking, and spends every penny she earns, teaching, on her 
back! I miss my guess if she don’t live to see the time when 
she’ll wish she hadn’t!” 

“T am not blaming you, Mother,” said Louisa quite calmly, 
although her face was still red with anger, “and you have no 
right to say that I want a new dress on account of Frank.” 

“You do!” declared her mother, drawing her thread with 
a jerk. 

“Have it so,” said Louisa: “I don’t know that it matters.” 
She spoke wearily, rather than angrily, then. She understood 
her mother very well. She knew that she was full of bitter 
pain because her daughter had to go shabby, and that blaming 
the daughter unjustly was her peculiar way of showing her 
intense affection. 
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Louisa sewed on. Her. mother continued to talk; but she 
paid no attention. A breeze came in at the open window, rufil- 
ing her pretty hair, a breeze sweet with an unusual flower 
scent. The house was ancient and shabby; yet, despite that 
and the two sad figures sewing at the windows, despite the 
wrathful old woman on the stepladder washing glass and grim- 
acing at fate, in the yard at the south were a few square feet 
of Paradise. There lived, and grew, and bloomed, Amaryllis 
Bean’s wonderful white lilies. 

Amaryllis watched always, with unworthy triumph in the 
possession of something that others had not, the craning of 
necks backward toward her patch of lilies. Sometimes people 
stopped and asked for some, and then Amaryllis exulted. She 
held her aged head high, and refused like a queen. She never, 
she said, cut one of her lilies. She would not cut one for the 
President, not if he were to die and didn’t have a flower sent 
in, which wouldn’t be likely. She told how she obtained the 
bulbs from a second cousin out West, whose sister in law had 
married a rich man who went to South America on business 
and brought home the bulbs; how the cousin, being aware of 
Amaryllis’ fondness for flowers, had sent her some bulbs; how 
she had planted and tended them, and—lo! the result! 

She however had given away some bulbs. Now and then 
she glanced sidewise at her lilies, and into the repining old 
soul came a gleam of something rarer than happiness,—the 
pure delight in beauty. The lilies were beautiful. Close to- 
gether they stood, in graceful, swaying ranks and files, great 
sheaves of glorious bloom, and seemed to give out a white light 
of their own, as well as a solid breath of fragrance like a song. 
They looked things holy, unapproachable, altogether surprising 
to come upon in the dusty highway—a company of saints or 
angels symbolized by flowers. 

Amaryllis, washing windows, heard the talk about the 
dress, and Louisa’s marriage, and Frank Veasy, with pain. She 
was mortified because her beautiful niece must appear next 
Monday in a made-over dress, seated on the high school plat- 
form beside Maud Riding in a fine new one; but she saw no 
way out of that difficulty. 

Then she heard the winding scream of a siren whistle 
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down the road, and the usal chug and roar, and scowled. “An- 
other of them devilish things!” she muttered. But as she 
turned about, and started, she heard a hail from the road, and 
Saw a young man with cap in hand approaching her. 

Amaryllis of course, knew immediately what he had come 
for. 

“Good morning,” observed the young man. 

Amaryllis twisted upon her stepladder, clinging to it with 
one skinny hand, her washrag in the other, and nodded with a 
certain show of dignity. The importance of her lilies was upon 
her. Here was a man with youth, and riches, and a wonderful 
car; but, she, poor old woman, had something that he had not 
—that splendor of white bloom, like a grand chorus of spring. 

The young man, smiling not only pleasantly but with a 
sort of reverence and tenderness for age that was good to see, 
looked at the lilies. “What beautiful lilies you have, Madam!’ 
said he. 

Amaryllis preened at the “Madam.” She nodded, her stiff 
lips moving toward a crooked smile. “I rather guess you 
ain’t got any lilies like them, though,” said she. 

“Indeed, Madam, I have not.” 

“T got the bulbs from a cousin of mine who lives out West. 
Her husband’s sister married rich, and he went to South Amer- 
ica, and brought home a lot of bulbs, and my cousin she sent 
me some, and they’ve done real well.” 

“T should say they had!” assented the young man. Then 
he ejaculated, ‘““Great Cesar! they beat anything I have ever 
seen in the shape of lilies.” 

“That sounds a little profane, and, anyway, it ain’t speak- 
ing good grammar,” said Amaryllis. 

“T beg your pardon, Madam,” hastened to say the young 
man. 

Amaryllis, mollified, smiled her stiffly crooked smile at 
him. “I never cut them lilies,” she said. 

“Oh,” said the young man, “I had hoped that I might be 
able to purchase some of them; all of them, for that matter.” 

“All my lilies!” cried Amaryllis, horrified. 

“T realize, of course,” said the young man, “that such lilies 
are really beyond price.” 
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“Ves, they be, not many like them in the country,” stated 
Amaryllis. She had started to say any, but had bethought her- 
self of Eliza Green, Mrs. Sydney Appleton, and Miss Jane 
Smead, to whom she had given bulbs, who also owned lilies in 
blossom, and corrected herself. 


“But,” said the young man. He was a most sophisticated 
young man; but he flushed a bit on his smoothly shaven 
cheeks, ‘‘you see, Madam,” he said confidentially, in a low 
voice, standing close to the stepladder, “I am going to be mar- 
ried.” | 

Amaryllis did not look impressed. ‘Be you?” said she. 

The young man flushed a deeper red and cast an involun- 
tary glance at the motor. From the blue cushioned tonneau 
three women were gazing interestedly. One of them was stout 
and middle aged; the others were young. 

“Ts that her out there?” inquired Amaryllis. 

“One of them.” | 

“Which one?” 

“The one with the blue veil.” 

“She ain’t as handsome as the other one, near as I can 
see.” 

“The other is my sister,” stated the young man in a 
slightly disgusted tone. 

Amaryllis looked at him critically. ‘“She’s better looking 
than you be,” said she; “but nuther of them girls are half as 
good looking as my niece Louisa, if they be all togged out.” 

The young man laughed. “Wish I knew Louisa,” said he. 

“Tt wouldn’t do a mite of good, even if you didn’t have 
another girl. Louisa she’s been going with Frank Veasy as 
much as ten years.” 

“That is a long engagement.” 

“She ain’t been able to get married, because she’s had her 
folks to do for. She teaches school. But I guess she might get 
married now, because Frank is doing real well, and Louisa’s 
father, my sister Amelia’s husband, expects to come into some 
money in less than a year from some life insurance, if they 
don’t cheat him out of it.” 

“What is the trouble, then?” 

“Oh, young men are all alike. There’s another girl that 
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teaches in the same school, and she puts all she earns on her 
back, and Louisa can’t have much, and Frank he’s sort of look- 
ing at the other one.” 

“Tf all he thinks of is a girl’s dress, then your niece will 
certainly not lose much. About those lilies, Madam?” 

“Maybe he ain’t,” said Amaryllis. “Maybe Louisa just 
imagines it; but it is sort of hard lines for her to have to set 
on the platform Wednesday at the school exhibition in her 
fadged up dress, when the other one will have on a brand new 
one, and Frank Veasy will be setting looking at them both.” 

“It is too bad,” agreed the young man. “About the lilies?” 

“T told you,” began Amaryllis. Then she stopped short. 
A thought had come to her. She regarded the young man with 
old eyes become suddenly alert and shrewd. ‘‘I should admire,” 
said she, “to give you them lilies for a wedding present.” Then 
she pursed her lips. 

“Oh,” cried the young man, “I could not think of that; but 
if you would allow me to buy them.” 


Amaryllis began to descend her stepladder, holding her 
cotton skirts tightly around her, revealing white stockings and 
black shoes with elastic sides. The young man respectfully as- 
sisted her. When Amaryllis reached the ground she faced 
him. . 

“What can you afford to pay for them lilies?” she inquired. 

“T prefer that you should set a price, Madam.” 

Amaryllis paused. She looked at the lilies, then at the 
young man, then at the sumptuous motorcar. Those people 
with their car spelled wealth, in the sense of this world. Her 
lilies spelled wealth in the spiritual sense. Amaryllis became 
all of this world. The blood of an ancestor, a Yankee ancestor, 
who had attended meeting three times every Sabbath of his 
life, and charged fifteen per cent. interest on mortgage notes, 
boiled high in her veins. “I don’t feel that it is right,” said 
Amaryllis Bean, in a voice that might have belonged to that 
ancestor who had held usury as a virtue, “to let lilies like them 
go under five dollars apiece.” 

The young man started a little. “You mean five dollars 
for every lily?” 

“Land, no!” said Amaryllis testily. “I ain’t grasping— 
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never was. I mean five dollars for every stalk, and them stalks 
is all loaded with blooms.” 

“Have you any idea how many stalks there are?” 

“There’s just one hundred and six; but I’ll call it a hun- 
dred. I’m willing to throw in them six lilies, seeing you’re 
going to met married.” 

The young man had much dignity of character. His face 
was quite unmoved, although there was a sharp cry of re- 
monstrance from his sweetheart in the car. “Harry!” said she. 

Harry nodded to her, smiling; then did some rapid think- 
ing. To the mind of Amaryllis Bean, he and his sweetheart’s 
father represented the fabulously rich; but in reality they were 
only the comparatively rich, which means, allowing for in- 
creasing of expenditure, exactly the same thing as the compar- 
atively poor. The resources of all were strained for this wed- 
ding to be. Flowers in profusion were already provided. The 
young man had simply fancied, with a romantic fancy, these 
wonderful lilies, and had leaped to the conclusion that this 
simple old woman would name at the most five dollars as a 
magnificent price for them, in which case he had intended to 
make it ten. Now he was confronted, unexpectedly, by a Shy- 
lock. The old woman looked hard as she eyed him, and waited. 

“Harry, come here, Dear,” called the girl’s voice, and 
again Harry nodded smilingly to her; but there was in him a 
Setness of purpose aroused by opposition. He now wanted 
those lilies, really wanted them. Then the chauffeur sprang 
from his seat and ran to him. He whispered; but Amaryllis 
heard every word, with her ears sharpened by avarice. 

“There are lots of those lilies on the back road,” whispered 
the chauffeur, and Amaryllis knew that he had seen the lilies 
given by her to Eliza Green, Mrs. Sydney Appleton, and Jane 
Smead. 

The young man bowed low to Amaryllis Bean. “Thank 
you very much, Madam,” said he politely. ‘I am sorry to have 
disturbed you. I think I shall not take the lilies today.” 

Amaryllis wavered perceptibly. “Do you think I ask too 
much ?” said she. 

“Oh, no, Madam, I do not intimate that. I understand 
that the lilies are very rare and beautiful, and I—am no judge 
whatever of lilies.” 
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Amaryllis opened her mouth to speak; then closed it. She 
too had a setness of purpose. She was well aware that she had 
defeated her own ends. She would have been only too glad 
to have taken less for the lilies; but she found it impossible to 
retract at once, and, while she hesitated, the young man was 
back in the car, and she heard the girl in the blue veil chiding 
him for his folly, the chauffeur was cranking, the car buzzed 
and chortled, then roared away, and Amaryllis was telling her- 
self grimly that she was a fool, when she heard a report like a 
pistol in the road—a tire had blown out on that car. The 
chauffeur got out; then the young man and the young women 
got out and seated themselves on a stone wall. Evidently they 
expected a long wait. There was no extra demountable rim, 
and the chauffeur would be obliged to inflate another tire. 


Amaryllis made up her mind. In a second she, poor old 
village woman, became a financier worthy a goodly station on 
Wali Street. Into the house she scuttled, into her bedroom, 
and plunged a hand under her featherbed. She drew out a 
rusty old pocketbook, and she counted out exactly four dollars 
and nine cents; so well she knew the drift of her market, she 
calculated to a penny. Then out of the back door she went. 

She raced through the garden, and John Mearson, potter- 
ing around there over an onion bed, saw her, gaped at her a 
moment, then went again to his task, John Mearson had not 
an inquisitive order of mind. He did not even speculate as to 
the reason for his sister in law’s wild scamper to the back road. 
She, still at top speed, entered scuttering through an open field 
gate. Amaryllis went first to Mrs. Sydney Appleton’s. 

Mrs. Appleton, very stout and happy faced, sat on her 
front porch, paring some early apples for pies. In a large arm 
chair tipped back against the porch railing sat Mr. Sydney 
Appleton, also very stout. He was whistling and whittling. 
There was such utter serenity in his broad face that it was 
almost expressionless, seeming simply to reflect endless vistas 
of content and monotony, like some mirror of the _ spirit. 
Sydney looked up and smiled when Amaryllis drew near,— 
Amaryllis all a quiver with tense nerves, her thin lips twitch- 
ing, her sharp eyes snapping, one hand pressed hard on her 
left side. 
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“Good mornin’, Miss Bean,” said Mrs. Sydney Appleton 
comfortably. ‘What be you running so for? There ain’t any- 
body fell down at your house, is there?” 

Amaryllis shook her head. 

“T hope nothing ain’t on fire?” 

Amaryllis shook her head again. Sydney whistled in a 
lower key and continued whittling. 

In a moment Amaryllis recovered her breath and made 
her deal. She bought out Mrs. Appleton’s patch of lilies for 
twenty-five cents. There was only a small patch behind the 
house, but visible from the road. Mrs. Appleton had left it 
almost entirely to the lilies themselves whether they con- 
cluded to flourish and bloom or not. She considered that 
strictly their own affair, after she had tucked the bulbs in the 
ground. They had not triumphed over an alien soil and cli- 
mate, as had the lilies of Amaryllis. Mrs. Appleton wished 
to give away the lilies. “Land! take them if you want them,” 
said she. 

“IT don’t give presents and take them back. That was 
never my way,” returned Amaryllis with dignity. “I’ll give 
you a quarter of a dollar for them, if you want to sell.” 

“That is too much.” 

“Well, I know you wasn’t any money-out on tens said 
Amaryllis; “but, if you are contented, I be.” 

Amaryllis left the cut lilies at Mrs. Appleton’s gate, 
while she went on to Eliza Green’s house. ‘Now, I wonder,” 
said Mrs. Appleton to Sydney, “‘what she wants all them lilies 
for? I don’t believe it’s a funeral. I ain’t heard of anybody’s 
dying.” 3 

Sydney whistled louder and whittled. 

“Of course, you don’t know,” said his wife, as if he had 
spoken. 

Amaryllis had a harder task with Eliza Green, who had 
something of her own talent for high finance, although Eliza 
had fewer lilies than Mrs. Appleton. She parted with three 
dollars and forty-nine cents, and parried many curious ques- 
tions, before she scored Eliza’s lilies. Those lilies she carried 
with her, borne over her shoulder. She did not leave them at 
the gate, where Eliza stood, with long face of sour suspicion, 
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watching. She suspected that Amaryllis was going to Jane 
Smead’s; but Amaryllis doubled, went back down the road, 
into a field, and so to Jane Smead’s back door. 

Amaryllis found at Jane Smead’s exactly the state of 
things she had anticipated. Jane was not at home. She was 
a single woman, with a small income at her disposal, and 
she loved shopping in Warfield beyond all the joys of life. 
Nearly every pleasant day Jane drove to Warfield and invaded 
the shops. She owned a horse and buggy and drove herself. 

Amaryllis had calculated confidently upon Jane’s absence, 
and when she saw the window’s shining blanks, with their low- 
ered curtains, she nodded triumphantly. She, however, for 
form’s sake, rapped and rang. Then she took a piece of paper. 
She sat down on Jane Smead’s doorstep, and, resting the paper 
on the floor beside her, wrote: 


Dear Jane, | want to buy your lilies. There is something 
I want to use your lilies for. I have cut them and took them 
away, and I have left thirty-five cents. I think that is about 
what they are worth, and Amelia says they have some new 
things at the Ten-Cent Store. Maybe it will come in handy. 


Yours to command. Mrs. Bran. 


Amaryllis Bean had not written three letters in fifty years, 
and had a firm conviction that ‘Yours to command” was the 
only proper ending for a business letter. She folded the thirty- 
five cents carefully in the note, and tucked it half under the 
front door; then she proceeded to cut Jane’s lilies. 

When at last Amaryllis walked back to Mrs. Appleton’s 
she looked like a walking sheaf of splendid lilies, diffusing 
fragrance all about her. When she paused before the Appleton 
gate, Mrs. Appleton looked up. “Land!” said she. 

“T’ll take your lilies now,” said Amaryllis. He rold face 
looked forth from the silvery glory of flowers like a discord. 
There was something rather terrible about that aged face 
sharpened by a worldly greed, set about by those great lilies, 
symbolic of the enduring gain beyond the world. | 

“You ain’t going to try to carry all my lilies besides them 
you’ve got there?” 

“Of course I be.” 
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“Sydney he ain’t doing anything. He can carry them 
lilies for you just as well as not. Sydney, you take the wheel- 
barrow and put all them lilies in, and just wheel it across lots 
for Mis’ Bean. 

“He must hurry, then,” said Amaryllis, “I ain’t got any 
time to waste.” 

When Amaryllis and Sydney Appleton, wheeling a barrow 
laden with lilies, were nearly arrived at the garden wherein 
John Mearson was working, Sydney stopped and _ sniffed. 
“Seems to me I smell an automobile,” said he. 

“T don’t smell nothing except lilies.” 

John Mearson and Sydney exchanged gruff salutations. John 
stared a minute at the lilies, then wiped his forehead and hoed 
again, as the others passed him on their way through the gar- 
den. Steady grubber, in his appointed way of life, was John 
Mearson; good, but exasperating, to people who swerved and 
hopped from their paths, like his sister in law, Amaryllis 
Bean. However, she was thankful at a bit of information he 
vouchsafed. ‘“Ameliar and Louisar they have gone to town,” 
said he. ‘Mis’ Cyrus Hopkins come with her wagon and asked 
them to go.” 

Amaryllis felt relief. She had not exactly understood how 
she was to manage her financial deal, if she had to reckon with 
her sister and niece. ‘Come round to the front of the house,” 
she ordered Sydney Appleton. “Jest take them lilies out of 
the wheelbarrow. Now you can go,” said Amaryllis, who had 
a strain of arrogance. 

Sydney went. 
| Amaryllis raced out into her lily field and cut a few, back 

where they would not show the gap from the road. Then she 
returned, placed them beside the other lilies, sat down on the 
porch, and waited. After awhile she heard the chug of the 
motorcar and the long whistle of its siren. Then it came to a 
gasping stop before her gate, and the young man spraing out. 
He looked determined, and the chauffeur, who sat with his face 
straight ahead, looked sulky. The young man had seen no 
lilies on the back road, which had been rough, and the chauf- 
feur realized that he was under opprobrium for a wild goose 
chase. 
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When the young man saw Amaryllis seated before the 
great heap of lilies, which seemed fairly to hurl their fragrance 
at him, he started and gazed from them to the lilies still erect 
on their tall stalks in the yard at the left. 

Amaryllis gazed at him calmly. “Be you come back for 
them lilies?” she inquired. She pointed at her splendid spoils 
like a queen. 

“But,” gasped the young man, “there are your lilies still 
there.” He pointed at the silver gleaming ranks. 

“T cut some at the back,” explained Amaryllis. 

The young man gasped again. Impossible to suspect this 
old countrywoman of a financial deal, and yet— 

“You can have these for three dollars apiece,” stated Am- 
aryllis, “and I’ll call it there’s one hundred of them; though 
there’s more. I’ve come down. 

“Harry!” called an admonishing voice from the car. But 
Harry took out his wallet. Then he cailed the chauffeur to 
assist, and presently the automobile glided away, loaded with 
lilies. 

Amaryllis had three hundred dollars; and her lilies, the 
delight of her life and the pride of her heart, were mostly in- 
tact. Louisa would have a new dress and outshine her rival. 
Amaryllis replaced the money she had taken from under the 
featherbed, and staggered into the house with her stepladder. 
Then she sat down in the sittingroom beside a front window 
and rocked violently. She held the remainder of the three hun- 
dred dollars tightly clutched in one bony hand, and she was 
trembling from head to foot. High finance is strenuous for an 
old woman making her first attempt. 

Presently she heard an automobile, and the same imposing 
car came racing back. Nobody was in it but the chauffeur. 
He sprang out, leaving the great machine aquiver, and brought 
a large box to the door. Amaryllis met him. 

“What is in that box?” she inquired, shaking terribly, and 
very pale. . 

The chauffeur, who was very young, gazed at her curiously. 
“Miss Rumson sent it,’ he explained. “Guess you’ll find a 
note inside.” 

The chauffeur turned to go; but Amaryllis stopped him. 

2 
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“You wait, young man,” said she imperiously. ‘Mebbe I 
shan’t want to keep this box.” 

The chauffeur waited, standing on the stoop, while Am- 
aryllis carried the box inside and unfastened it with her stiff 
fingers. There was a-note; but Amaryllis drew aside the dainty 
tissue wrapping first, and discovered a beautiful, lace trimmed, 
white dress. Then she read the note. It was short and charm- 
ing. It informed Mrs. Bean that the writer was very happy 
herself and wished to make another girl happy, and felt that 
such wonderful lilies should have some return other than 
money. And this was one of her dresses, which she had not 
worn; but it was rather short for her, and she had seen Mrs. 
Bean’s lovely niece and thought it would just fit her, and would 
she please accept with the love and thanks of Dorothy 
Rumson ? 

Amaryllis was paler when she removed the dress. She 
laid it carefully on the sofa, put the remainder of the three 
hundred dollars in the box, and a note, which she laboriously 
wrote with a stubbed pencil on a piece of paper taken from 
Louisa’s desk. The note was nothing but a statement: 


Four dollars and nine cents was all them flowers was 
worth. Thank you for that dress. 


Yours to command, Mrs. BEAN. 


Then Amaryllis tied up the box and delivered it to the 
chauffeur. “Here, young man,” said she. “I took out what was 
in that box; but I am sending it back with something else. 
You look out it don’t tumble out of the car, and you give it 
to that young man who dickered with me for them lilies. Mind 
you don’t lose it, and don’t you open it!” 

When the car had roared away, Amaryllis surveyed the 
dress. “Louisa will look like a pictur in it,” said she, “but 
Frank Veasy he wa’n’t going to give her the mitten anyway, I 
guess.” 

Then Amaryllis went to Louisa’s desk and wrote two more 
notes. One was to Mrs. Sydney Appleton, and read: 


Dear Friend, I take my pen in hand to inform you that I 
am in good health, and hope you may enjoy the same blessing. 
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When I dig up my lilies in the fall, you may have all the bulbs 
you want. 

Then Amaryllis wrote another note exactly like it to Jane 
Smead, and carried them out to John Mearson hoeing the gar- 
den. “John,” said she, “I want you to carry a letter from me 
to Jane Smead, and one to Mis’ Appleton.” 

John dropped his hoe and started, one letter in each hand. 
Amaryllis watched his quiescent figure plodding into the fa- 
miliar distance. 

“T ain’t going to offer no bulbs to Lizy Green,” said she, 
quite aloud. ‘“She’s had all them lilies was worth.” 


By permission of the Author, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 


THE FEET OF THE YOUNG MEN. 


Now the Four-way Lodge is opened, now the Hunting Winds 
are loose— 
Now the Smokes of Spring go up to clear the brain; 
Now the Young Men’s hearts are troubled for the whisper of 
the Trues, 
Now the Red Gods make their medicine again! 
Who hath seen the beaver busied? Who hath watched the 
black-tail mating? 
Who hath lain alone to hear the wild-goose cry? 
Who had worked the chosen water where the ouananiche is 
waiting, 
Or the sea-trout’s jumping-crazy for the fly? 


He must go—go—go away from here! 
On the other side the world he’s overdue. 
*Send your road is clear before you when the old 
Spring-fret comes o’er you 
And the Red Gods call for you! 


So for one the wet sail arching through the rainbow round the 
bow, 
And for one the creak of snow-shoes on the crust; 
And for one the lakeside lilies where the bull-moose waits the 
cow, 
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And for one the mule-train coughing in the dust. 
Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? Who hath heard 
the birch-log burning? 
Who is quick to read the noises of the night? 
Let him follow with the others, for the Young Men’s feet are 
turning 
To the camps of proved desire and known delight! 


Let him go—go, ete. 


I. 


Do you know the blackened timber—do you know that racing 
stream 
With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end; 
And the bar of sun-warmed shingle where a man may bask and 
dream 
To the click of shod-canoe-poles round the bend? 
It is there that we are going with our rods and reels and 
traces, 
To a silent smoky Indian that we know— 
To a couch of new-pulled hemlock with the starlight on our 
faces, 
For the Red Gods call us out and we must go! 


They must go—go, ete. 


1 § FF 


Do you know the shallow Baltic where the seas are steep and 
short, 
Where the bluff, lee-boarded fishing-luggers ride? 
Do you know the joy of threshing leagues to leeward of your 
port 
On a coast you’ve lost the chart of overside? 
It is there that I am going, with an extra hand to bale her— 
Just one able ’long-shore loafer that I know. 
He can take her chance of drowning, while I sail and sail and. 
sail her, 
For the Red Gods call me out and I must go! 


He must go—go, etc. 
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ITI. 


Do you know the pile-built village where the sage-dealers 
trade— 
Do you know the reek of fish and wet bamboo? 
Do you know the steaming stillness of the orchid-scented 
glade 
When the blazoned, bird-winged butterflies flap through? 
It is there that I am going with my camphor, net, and boxes, 
To a gentle, yellow pirate that I know— 
To my little wailing lemurs, to my palms and flying-foxes, 
For the Red Gods call me out and I must go! 


He must go—go, ete. 


IV. 


Do you know the world’s white roof-tree—do you know that 
windy rift 
Where the baffling mountain eddies chop and change? 
Do you know the long day’s patience, belly-down on frozen 
drift, 
While the head of heads is feeding out of range? 
It is there that I am going, where the boulders and the snow 
lie, 
With a trusty, nimble tracker that I know. 
I have sworn an oath, to keep it on the Horns of Ovis Poli, 
And the Red Gods call me out and I must go! 


He must go—go, ete. 


Now the Four-way Lodge is opened—now the Smokes of Coun- 
cil rise— 
Pleasant smokes, ere yet ’twixt trail and trail they choose— 
Now the girths and ropes are tested: now they pack their last 
supplies ; 
Now our Young Men go to dance before the Trues! 
Who shall meet them at those altars—who shall light them to 
that shrine? 
Velvet-footed, who shall guide them to their goal? 
Unto each the voice and vision: unto each his spoor and sign— 
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Lonely mountain in the Northland, misty sweat-bath *neath 
the Line— 
And to each a man that knows his naked soul! 


White or yellow, black or copper, he is waiting, as a lover, 
Smoke of funnel, dust of hooves, or beat of train 
Where the high grass hides the horseman or the glaring flats 


discover 
Where the steamer hails the landing, or the surf-boat brings 
the rover— 
Where the rails run out in sand-drift. . . Quick! ah, heave 


the camp-kit over! 
For the Red Gods make their medicine again! 


And we go—go—go away from here! 
On the other side the world we’re overdue! 
*Send the road is clear before you when the old 
Spring-fret comes o’er you ; 
And the Red Gods call for you! 
—RvupDyARD KIPLING. 
By permission of the Author. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING WITH WORDS. 


[Corot wrote a letter to Mr. J. Graham, describing the 
feelings of a landscape-painter during a long and beautiful day 
in the country. He begins at three o’clock in the morning, be- 
fore the sun has reached the horizon. | 
A landscapist’s day is divine. You are jealous of the moments, 
and are up at three o’clock—long before the sun sets you the 
example. 

You go out into the silence and sit under a tree, and watch 
and watch and wait and wait. It is very dark—the nightin- 
gales have gone to bed, all the mysterious noises of night’s fore- 
noon have ceased—the crickets are asleep, the tree-toad has 
found a nest—even the stars have slunk away. 

You wait. 

There is scarcely anything to be seen at first—only dark, spec- 
tral shapes that stand out against the blue-black of the sky. 
Nature is behind a veil, upon which some masses of form are 
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vaguely sketched. The damp, sweet smell of the incense of 
Spring is in the air—you breathe deeply—a sense of religious 
emotion sweeps over you—you close your eyes an instant in a 
deep prayer of thankfulness that you are alive. 
You do not keep your eyes closed long—something is about to 
happen—you grow expectant, you wait, you listen, you hold 
your breath—everything trembles with a delight that is half 
pain, under the invigorating caress of the coming day. 
You breathe fast and then hold your breath and listen. 
You wait. 
You peer. 
You listen. 
Bing! A ray of pale yellow light shoots from horizon to 
zenith. The dawn does not come all at once, it steals upon 
you by leaps and subtle strides like deploying pickets. 
Bing! Another ray, and the first one is suffusing itself across 
an arc of the purple sky. 
Bing! Bing! The east is all aglow. 
The little flowers at your feet are waking in joyful mood. 

The chirrup of birds is heard. How they do sing! When 
did they begin? 
You forgot them in watching the rays of light. 
The flowers are each one drinking its drop of quivering dew. 
The leaves feel the cool breath of the morning, and are moving 
to and fro in the invigorating air. 
The flowers are saying their morning prayers, accompanied by 
the matin song of the birds. 
Amoretti, with gauzy wings, are perching on the tall blades of 
grass that spring from the meadows, and the tall stems of the 
poppies and field lilies are swaying, swaying, Swaying a minuet 
motion fanned by the kiss of the gentle breeze. Oh, how beau- 
tiful it all is! How good God is to send it! How beautiful! 
how beautiful! 

But merciful easel! I am forgetting to paint—this ex- 
hibition is for me, and I’m failing to improve it. My palette— 
the brushes—there! there! 


We can see nothing—but you feel the landscape is there— 
quick now, a cottage away over yonder is pushing out of the 
white mist. To thine easel—go! 
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Oh! it’s all there behind the translucent gauze—I know it—I 
know it—I know it! 
Now the white mist lifts like a curtain—it rises and rises and 
rises. 
Bam! the sun is risen. 
I see the river, like a stretch of silver ribbon; it weaves in and 
out and stretches away, away, away. 
The masses of the trees, of the meads, of the meadows—the 
poplars, the leaning willows are all revealed by the mist that 
is reeling and rolling up the hillsides. 
I paint and I paint and I sing and I paint. 
Oh, would I were Joshua—I would command the sun to stand 
still. 
And if it should, I would be sorry, for nothing ever did stand 
still except a bad picture. A good picture is full of motion. 
Clouds that stand still are not clouds—motion, activity, life, 
yes life is what we want—life! 

Bam! A peasant comes out of the cottage and is coming 
to the meadow. 
Ding, ding, ding! There comes a flock of sheep led by a bell- 
wether. 
Wait there a minute, please, sheepy, sheepy, sheepy, and a 
great man will paint you. 
All right then, don’t wait. I didn’t want to paint you, anyway. 
Bam! All things break into glistening—ten thousand dia- 
monds strew the grasses, the lilies and the tall stalks of sway- 
ing poppies. 
Diamonds on the cobwebs—diamonds everywhere. Glistening, 
dancing, glittering light—floods of light—pale, wistful, loving 
light: caressing, blushing, touching, beseeching, grateful light. 
Oh, adorable light! The light of morning that comes to show 
you things—and I paint and I paint and I paint. 


Oh, the beautiful red cow that plunges into the wet grass 
up to her dew-laps! I will paint her. There she is—there! 
Here is Simon, my peasant friend, looking over my shoulder. 
“Oho, Simon, what do you think of that?” 

“Very fine,’ says Simon, “very fine!” 
“You see what it is meant for, Simon?” 
“Me? Yes, I should say I do—it is a big red rock.” 
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“No, no Simon, that is a cow.” 

“Well, how should I know unless you tell me,” answers Simon. 
I paint and I paint and I paint. 

Boom! Boom! The sun is getting clear above the tree-tops. 
It is growing hot. 

The flowers droop. 

The birds are silent. 

We can see too much now—there is nothing in it. Art is a mat- 
ter of the soul. Things you see and know all about are not 
worth painting—only the intangible is splendid. 

Let’s go home. We will dine, and sleep, and dream. 

That’s it—I’ll dream of the morning that would not 
tarry—Il’ll dream my picture out, and then [ll get up and 
smoke, and complete it, possibly—who knows! 

Let’s go home. 

*% * *% * * * * * % * a * 
Bam! Bam! It is evening now—the sun is setting. 

I didn’t know the close of the day could be so beautii‘ul—! 
thought the morning was the time. 

But it is not just right—the sun is setting in an explosion of 
yellow, of orange, of rouge-feu, of cherry, of purple. 

Ah! it is pretentious, vulgar. Nature wants me to admire 
her—I will not. [ll wait—the sylphs of the evening will soon 
come and sprinkle the thirsty flowers with their vapors of dew. 
I like sylphs—V11 wait. 

Boom! The sun sinks out of sight, and leaves behind a tinge 
of purple, of modest gray touched with topaz—ah! that is 
better. 

I paint and I paint and I paint. 

Oh, Good Lord, how beautiful it is—how beautiful! 

The sun has disappeared and left behind a soft, luminous, 
gauzy tint of lemon—lemons half ripe. The light melts and 
blends into the blue of the night. 

How beautiful! I must catch that—even now it fades, van- 
ishes, disappears—we cannot see it now, we only feel it there. 
Night draws on. 

But that is enough for one day—Nature is going to sleep, and 
so will we, soon. Let us sit silent a space and enjoy the still- 
ness. : 
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The rising breezes are sighing through the foliage, and the 
birds, choristers of the flowers, are singing their vesper songs— 
calling, some of them, plaintively for their lost mates. 

Bing! A star pricks its portrait in the pond. 

All around now is darkness and gloom—the crickets have 
taken up the song where the birds left off. 

The little lake is sparkling, a regular ant-heap of twinkling 
stars. 

Reflected things are best—the waters are only to reflect the 
sky—Nature’s looking-glass. The sun has gone to rest; the 
day is done. 

But the Sun of Art has arisen, and my picture is complete. 
Let’s go home. 


THE SONG OF THE STONE WALL 
BY HELEN KELLER. 
[Extracts from the Poem] 
Come, walk with me, and I will tell 
What I have read in this scroll of stone; 
I will spell out this writing on hill and meadow. 
It is a chronicle wrought by praying workmen, 
The forefathers of our nation— 
Leagues upon leagues of sealed history awaiting an _ in- 
terpreter. 
This is New England’s tapestry of stone. 


* * * * * * * * % * * 


I am kneeling on the odorous earth; 

The sweet, shy feet of Spring come tripping o’er the land, 
Winter is fled to the hills, leaving snowy wreaths 

On apple-tree, meadow, and marsh. 

The walls are astir; little waves of blue 

Run through my fingers murmuring: 

“We follow the winds and the snow!” 

Their heart is a cup of gold. 

Soft whispers of showers and flowers 

Are mingled in the spring song of the walls. 


Reprinted by permission of the Author and the Century Company, 
publishers. 
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Hark to the songs that go singing like the wind 

Through the chinks of the wall and thrill the heart 

And quicken it with passionate response! 

The walls sing the song of the wild bird, the hoof-beat of deer, 
The murmur of pine and cedar, the ripple of many streams; 
Crows are calling from the Druidical wood; 

The morning mist still haunts the meadows 

Like the ghosts of the wall builders. 


* * * * eo * * * * * * 


Sing how the ages, like thrifty husband men, winnow the 
creeds of men, 

And leave only faith and love and truth. 

Sing of the Puritan’s nobler nature, 

Fathomless as the forests he felled, 

Irresistible as the winds that blow. 


* * * * *% * * *% * % * 


I see him standing at his cabin-door at eventide 
With dreaming, fearless eyes gazing at sunset hills; 


*% % * *% * * * % * *% ® 


And all his dreams are true as when he dreamed them; 
And only shall they be fulfilled if we 

Are mindful of the toil that gave him power, 

Are brave to dare a wilderness of wrong; 

So long shall Nature nourish us and Spring 

Throw riches in the lap of man 

As we beget no wasteful, weak-handed generations, 
But bend us to the fruitful earth in toil. 


*% * * % * * * * * *% * 


Sing, walls, in lightning words that shall cause the world to 
vibrate, 

Of the democracy to come, 

Of the swift, teeming, confident thing! 

We are a part of it—the wonder and the terror, and the glory! 

Fearless we rush to meet the. years, 

The years that come flying toward us 

With wings outspread, a gleam on the horizon of time! 


* * * *% % *% *% *% % *% % 
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Calm, eternal walls, tranquil, mature, 

Which old voices, old songs, old kisses cover, 

As mosses and lichens cover your ancient stones, 
Teach me the secret of your serene repose; 

Tell of the greater things to be, 

When love and wisdom are the only creed, 

And law and right are one. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Grant that we remain liberty-loving, substantial, elemental, 
And that faith, the rock not fashioned of human hands, 
Be the stability of our triumphant, toiling days. 


IN THE TIME OF THE TRILLIUM 


Ho, comrade, take footing and follow! 
Unloosen the leash of your will! 
The cowslips show gold in the hollow, 

Coltsfoot on the hill! 


There’s a maidenly flush on the peach trees, 
Like the bloom of the morn ere wide blown, 

And a swelling of buds on the beech trees, 
Sequestered and lone. 


And hearken, behind us, before us, 
Beguilement, enchantment, and lure— 

Spring’s jubilant lyrical chorus 
Impassioned and pure. 


CLINTON ScCOLLARD IN “FOOTFARINGS.” 
By permission of the Author. 
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FACULTY NOTES. 


President Henry Lawrence Southwick lectured and read, 
in March, at Philadelphia, Elkins, Chester and Pennsburg, in 
Pennsylvania; at Heightstown, Long Branch, Ocean Grove and 
Spring Lake, in New Jersey; at Bloomington, in Delaware, 
and at Westminster and Chestertown, in Maryland. 

We regret that illness has for several weeks kept Mrs. 
Elvie Burnett Willard from her classroom. 

About twenty-five Boston University students have en- 
tered the Voice Classes of Prof. William Howland Kenney 
at the College. Some of the University students are also study- 
ing dramatic art under Mrs. Maud Gatchell Hicks. 

Miss Harriett C. Sleight is a member of the Faculty at 
Bradford Academy. Miss Sleight will spend her summer vaca- 
tion abroad. 

Prof. and Mrs. William G. Ward have been engaged, dur- 
ing the winter, in both public and classroom work. 

Prof. Walter Bradley Tripp has recently returned from 
an extended tour of the West and South. He read in fourteen 
States and covered, during his absence, ten thousand miles. 
The greater part of Prof. Tripp’s work was carried on in the 
schools, where he had the opportunity of meeting old gradu- 
ates and of coming into closer touch with their work. All 
through the territory which he covered, Prof. Tripp found that 
the work of Emerson is gaining a stronger hold, that the in- 
terest is increasing, that the field for teachers of expression 
is growing larger, and the call for them more definite. 

Miss Gertrude McQuesten, after a rest of over a year, has 
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again resumed public work. Miss McQuesten delighted the 
Browning Class recently with her reading from “Colombe’s 
Birthday.” 

Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick, after an extended trip 
through Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Mississippi and Ohio, will return to the Col- 
lege on Friday, April 12th. 

Mrs. Foss Lamprell Whitney has been doing lyceum work 
in Billerica, Hyannis, Leominster, and Somerville. 

Mrs. E. Charlton Black is to read Ibsen’s “The Master 
Builder” in Toronto, Canada. The reading is to be given 
under the auspices of the University and Business Women’s 
Club. Mrs. Black is to be patroness at the Pi Eta play of Har- 
vard, the Pierian Sodality, and also the Harvard Dramatic 
Club. 

At a recent meeting of the Emerson College Club of Bos- 
ton, Dean Harry Seymour Ross, President and Mrs. Henry 
L. Southwick were elected honorary members of the Club. 

Miss Gertrude Chemberlin, who, during the first semester 
and a part of the second gave the graduates their courses in 
Browning, has now passed from Browning to a study of Ros- 
setti, Morris and Swinburne. 

Miss Lilia E. Smith was the successful director of the 
graduate recitals this year. 

Prof. Charles W. Kidder reports a slight increase in the 
Endowment Fund. A full report of the fund will appear in 
the May magazine. 

Our Chaplain, Rev. Allen A. Stockdale, will preach the 
Baccalaureate sermon on Sunday, May 5th. As in years past, 
Dr. Stockdale extends to Emerson and her friends a most 
hearty welcome to Union Church. 

On Thursday, April 4th, President Southwick delivered 
before the student body, a lecture on “Patrick Henry.” 

On April 11th and 18th Dean Harry Seymour Ross will 
lecture on “Kipling.” 

The ‘“Dicken’s Evenings” at the home of President and 
Mrs. Southwick will close on Friday, April 12th. These 
pleasant, fireside Dickens readings throughout the winter have 
been a source of great pleasure to the Emerson students. 
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After the close of college, Mrs. Priscilla Puffer will go to 
her cottage at North Conway, New Hampshire. 


CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS IN “YAWCOB STRAUSS.” 


On Thursday, March 28th, the students enjoyed a lecture- 
recital given by Mr. Charles Follen Adams, author of the fa- 
mous “Yawcob Strauss.” Preceding his recital, Mr. Adams 
gave an interesting talk concerning the formation of the Ger- 
man dialect. Then followed a reading of his own poems in an 
admirable manner. ‘Der Oak and der Vine,” “Vos Marriage 
a Failure?” “Yawcob Strauss,” ‘Mine Family,” “Mine Mother- 
in-law,” “Dot Long-handled Dipper,” “Der Puzzled Dutchman” 
and “Der Water-Mill” were among the numbers. 


THE EVENING SCHOOL. 


The regular session of the Evening School closed a very 
successful season on March 30th with an informal reception. 
The Seniors gave their original play, “The Smallville Women’s 
Club,” which was thoroughly appreciated. The play was fol- 
lowed by dancing and light refreshments. This social hour 
did much toward linking the Evening School with the home 
life of the College, and to emphasize the fact that it is a part 
of the College and not apart from it. 

Great enthusiasm, and the true Emersonian spirit has 
been abundant in this department this year, and telling re- 
sults have been accomplished. At the request of the students, 
a class for the study of “Hamlet” has been formed, which will 
continue on Thursday evenings until the end of May. 

Miss Elizabeth White, ’07, has been in charge of the Voice, 
Evolution of Expression and Hamlet classes, and Miss Maude 
Fiske, ’03, has taught Evolution and Recital work. The work 
in Aesthetic Dancing has been conducted by Miss Riddell. 
Students have come from cities as far away as Taunton and 
Nashua, New Hampshire, and there is an excellent outlook for 
the extension of the courses in this department when the Even- 
ing School reopens next November. 
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PROGRAM FOR COMMENCEMENT WEEK, 1912. 


Sunday, May 5, 10.30 A.M., Baccalaureate Sermon, Union Church. 


Monday, May 6, 2.80 P.M., Senior Class Day, Huntington Chambers 
Hall. 


Tuesday, May 7, 9.30 A.M., Graduate Recital, Huntington Chambers 
Hall. 
11.30 A.M., Annual Alumni Meeting, Emerson College. 
7.00 P.M., Annual Alumni Banquet, Riverbank Court: 


Wednesday, May 8, 2.380 P.M., Senior Recital, Jordan Hall. 


8.00 P.M., Post Graduate Play, Jordan Hall. “Taming of the 
Shrew.” 


Thursday, May 9, 2.30 P.M., Physical Culture Exhibition, Debate, Pan- 
tomime, Jordan Hall. 


8.00 P.M., Senior Play, Jordan Hall, “Captain Letterblair.” 
Friday, May 10, 9.30 A.M., Commencement Exercises, Huntington 
Chambers Hall. 
11.30 A.M., Faculty Reception. 
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(STUDENTS 


“RRIEND HANNAH.” 

One of the most noteworthy events of the year was the 
splendid production, by the Iota Chapter of the Phi Mu Gam. 
ma Sorority, on March 16th, of Paul Kester’s four-act play, 
“Friend Hannah.” The annual presentation of plays by the 
Sorority have become one of the most brilliant features of 
Emerson life. The proceeds, as in former years, are devoted to 
a graduate scholarship. The play was directed by Mrs. Maud 
Gatchell Hicks. Following is the cast af characters, in the 
order of their appearance: 


BETTY—A maid MAUDE FISKE 
THOMAS—Hannah’s uncle JANE RAE 
MARGARET—Her mother VIRGINIA HAILE 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT—The Quakeress 
SADIE ROBINSON 
ISAAC—Her cousin LILLIAN HARTIGAN 
GEORGE—Prince of Wales, afterward King George III. 
EDNA GILKEY 
EDWARD—Duke of York, brother to George 
HAZEL HAMMOND 
CHARLES—Duke of Chandon RUTH WEST 
LORD BUTE—Prime Minister of England JULIA KRANTZ 
AGUSTA—Princess Dowager, mother to George, 
FRANCES RIORDEN 
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ROBERT—A post-boy LEILA HARRIS 
The period of the play is during the reign of George the Third 
Act I.—The garden at Margaret Lightfoot’s. 


Act II.—The parlor behind Thomas Lightfoot’s shop in 
London. 


Act III.—Hannah’s house at Hampton 
Act IV.—The garden, fifty years later. 


The patronesses were Miss Mary S. Ames, Mrs. Harry 
Seymour Ross, Mrs. Allen Stockdale, Mrs. Ada Spaulding and 
Mrs. Bayard Thayer. 


THE QUIET HOUR AT EMERSON 
Wit Wi zee 
Fripays, 2:00, 3:00. Room 510. © 


MY CREED 


“IT would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 

I would be strong, for there is much to suffer ; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare; 


“I would be friend to all—the foe—the friendless ; 
I would be giving and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness ; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love and lift.” 


On March Ist, Allene Buckhout led the meeting and gave 
a very interesting and helpful talk on “Kindness.” 

March 8th, there was no meeting because of the Spring 
recess, but March 15th, we had a pleasure in having Mrs. 
Stockdale speak to us. After the meeting, tea was served, at 
which Mrs. Stockdale and several members of the Boston Uni- 
versity were guests. 

On March 23rd the meeting was led by Mrs. Churchill, 
who chose as her topic, “The Value of Charity.” 

The last meeting of the month, March 29th, was under the 
direction of Mattie Risely, and was very helpful. 
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CANADIAN CLUB. 


Mrs. Squires, after a most enjoyable trip through Upper 
Canada, has resumed her studies. 

Mildred P. Forbes, a graduate of the College, and a for- 
mer member of our Club, has taken a position as pastor’s as- 
sistant in Pilgrim Congregational Church, Dorchester. Miss 
Forbes enjoys her work here exceedingly, and finds her Emer- 
son training invaluable. 

Ethel Kane and Abbie Ball, with other members of the 
Senior Class, recently were delightfully entertained at the 
home of Mrs. Mary Dodge, Dorchester. 


CLASSES. 
Age 

Mrs. Marshall Shores of Staten Island was a guest of 
Jessie Weems recently. 

Lucile Barry entertained the Boston Southern Club with 
some delightful readings on March 31, 1912. 

Mary G. Kellett spent the Spring vacation in Manchester, 
N. H., as guest of Blanch V. Colter, ’02. 

Stella M. Bosworth read recently at Tremont Temple, 
where she delightfully entertained the audience with her 
quaint humor. 

Lois Beil has accepted a position, for the coming year, ia 
the Nebraska Wesleyan Universisty. Miss Beil will teach In- 
terpretative Shakespeare, Pantomime, Gesture and Physical 
Culture. In addition to her teaching, she will do platform 
work. She is booked, as reader, with the National Lyceum 
Bureau. 

Warren B. Brigham has accepted an engagement with the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences for the coming year. 
Following are some “latest opinions of the public” concerning 
the work of Mr. Brigham: 


New York World: 


The large audience who turned out last night to hear the second 
Dickens Recital of Warren Ballou Brigham were well rewarded for 
their trouble. Mr. Brigham showed every earmark of a man with a 
great career before him. His interpretations of the English author 
were accurate and vivid. Readings from Bleak House and Nicholas 
Nickleby were given with true Dickens atmosphere, and with dramatic 
powers fitted to a nicety to the work at hand. 
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Brooklyn Daily Times: 

Despite the fact that the rain was pouring in torrents, a large au- 
dience assembled at Memorial Hall last evening, and gave a hearty wel- 
come to Warren Ballou Brigham, who gave “An Hvening with Charles 
Dickens.” It was evident by the way he was received that the success 
of the future recitals of his course is assured. Mr. Brigham has a won- 
derfully clear voice, with a distinct intonation, and easily conveyed 
to the audience by his facial expressions and his admirable intepreta- 
tion just what character he was portraying. He provoked repeated 
laughs throughout, and especially when he introduced in a charmingly 
characteristic manner many of Dickens’ best known characters, in “A 
Dickens Soirée,’ an original sketch, produced for the first time last 
evening. 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle: 


To those who are fond of Charles Dickens the Dickens Recital 
given last evening by Warren Ballou Brigham was most enjoyable. Mr. 
Brigham’s position as an interpreter is well established, and his work 
last evening was greatly appreciated by a large audience. 


Brooklyn Chat: 


. To those alike who came for pleasure or because of their 
interest in Charles Dickens, a most interesting evening was enjoyed. 


Flatbush Weekly News: 


Choice selections from various works of Dickens were given. “A 
Dickens Soirée” was Mr. Brigham’s unique and original way of intro- 
ducing the striking characters of this wonderful author. Lovers of 


Dickens had a delightful treat in the vivid interpretations of Mr. 
Brigham. 


RECITAL 
March 27, 1912 
1. Armgart George Hliot 
Jesse Maynard Weems 
2. The Higher Pantheism Tennyson 
Eva Hammond Churchill 
3. a. Crossing the Bar Tennyson 
b. Epilogue to Asolando Browning 
Annetta R. Moody 
4. Two Houses Kate Jordan 
Eleanor Wilbur Pomeroy 
5. Corot’s Letter T'ranslation 


Marie Elizabeth Neahr 


RECITAL 
April 3, 1912 
1. Bob Sawyer’s Dinner Party Dickens 
Stella Mae Bosworth 
2 a My Star Browning 
b. Prospice Browning 
Grace Chesley Ham 
3. Chantecler, Acts I and II Rostand 


Mary G. Kellett 
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Mrs. Churchill read at the Eighth Annual Musical Pro- 
gram at the First Baptist Church, Charlestown, March 14th. 

Mary Sandstrom read Abt Vogler, Browning; a scene 
from “The Witching Hour,” Augustus Thomas; and child im- 
personations for the Malden Teachers’ Association. 

“Nance Oldfield,” “The Falcon” and ‘David Garrick” 
have been recently produced by the Senior Class. 

Mrs. Churchill, Misses Ball, Houlette, Kane, Martin, and 
Roop were most delightfully entertained by Mrs. H. A. Dodge, 
one of the officers of the Current Topics Club, at her home, 377 
Talbot Avenue, Dorchester. Luncheon was served at 12.30, 
after which there was music, stories and a thoroughly enjoy- 
able time. 

Lois Houlette has been very successful in concert work, 
and excellent reports come to us from many portions of the 
South and West, where she has appeared on programs. The 
following clippings are interesting : 


“Miss Lois Houlette gave a dramatic recital on Friday evening at 
Muskogee. Miss Houlette is possessed of marked histrionic ability, 
coupled with a pleasing personality; and the fact that her name ap- 
pears on a program is assurance to her audience of an evening of pleas- 
ure.”—Pensacola, Florida, Evening News. 


“In pathos, comedy, the drama and negro dialect, Miss Houlette 
was equally at home, and swayed her audience with a skilful hand in all 
the emotions incident to the characters she was delineating.”—fegister 
and Leader, Des Moines, Ia. 


Following are press notices we have gleaned concerning 
the platform work of J. Walter Reeves: 


The Fairmount West Virginian: 

The recital given last evening by J. Walter Reeves, of the Emerson 
College of Oratory was quite a success. The auditorium of the new 
chureh was filled, and Mr. Reeves presented “The Merchant of Venice” 
in an excellent manner to a most attentive audience. 


The Fairmont Times: 

Mr. J. Walter Reeves, who is a graduate of our own State Normal 
School, has won for himself a reputation as being the best reader and 
orator in this section of the state, and his rendition of “The Merchant 
of Venice” last night was an added success 


Medina News, Medina, Ohio: 

The entertainment given last Tuesday evening by J. Walter Reeves 
of Boston, was the best heard here for several years. Mr. Reeves de- 
lighted his audience with most artistic impersonations, the excerpts 
from “The Merchant of Venice” and “Captain Eri’ being especially 
good. 
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Henry Woods Class, Norwood Centre, Mass.: 


The class was fortunate in securing the services of Mr. Reeves of 
the Emerson College of Oratory as reader. Mr. Reeves is a finely edu- 
eated young man with marked talent for the presentation of dramatic 
selections; his clever portraying of humorous characters also made him 
a favorite with those present. 


RECITAL 
March 14, 1912 
1. The Mallet’s Masterpiece Peple 
Neva Ferne Walter 
2. The Painter of Seville Anonymous 
Benna Harris Bailey 
3. The End of the Task Bruno Lessing 
Alla May Martin 
4, An Incident of the French Camp Browning 
Mary V. Edwards 
5. Father and Son (The Deemster) Hall Caine 
Maude M. Smith 
RECITAL 
March 21, 1912 
1. The Doll’s House (Act III) lbsen 
Georgia Castleberry 
2. David Visits Traddles Dickens 
Agnes Scott Kent 
3. The Symphony Sidney Lanier 
Lillian R. Hartigan 
4. The Witching Hour (Act IT) Augustus Thomas 


Mary Sandstrom 


Abe 


The different divisions of the Junior Class have been serv- 
ing luncheon to the members of the School, in order to make 
money for extra expenses. Quite a sum has been realized from 
these efforts. 

Miriam Buckhout has been visiting her sister, Allene 
Buckhout. 

We regret to say that Hazel Bartlett has been called home 
on account of illness in her family. 


At a special class meeting Mary Cody was elected Class 
Marshal for this year’s Commencement. 


RECITAL 
March 19. 
1. The Second Trial Sarah Winter Kellogg 
Ethel Currie Brooks 
2. Each in His Own Tongue William Herbert Carruth 


Jessie McKenzie Matheson 
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3. The Man in the Shadow Richard Washburn Child 
Lois Leota Teal 
4. The Runaway Boy James Whitcomb Riley 
Mabelle M. Clow 
5. The Famine (from Hiawatha) Longfellow 
Florence Southward Hinckley 
6. Gunga Din Kipling 
Mary Katharine Shank 
7. Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata Anonymous 
Mary Ellen Shambach 
8. a. At Aunty’s House James Whitcomb Riley 
b. Prior to Miss Belle’s Appearance James Whitcomb filey 
Helen Brewer 
9. The First Settler’s Story Will Carleton 
Alice Love Esmond 
10. The Romancers Rostand 
Amelia Green 
e144. 


Mayme Sullivan gave a reading at a party given in Mayor 
Fitzgerald’s home in Dorchester. 

Mr. Fleming read at an entertainment in his home town, 
Barre, Mass. 

Dorothy Wohlstad read at a church concert at Olivet 
Church, Brockton, Mass. 

Gertrude Chapman read at Mt. Ida School, Newton, Mass. 

Mildred Johnson read at the Grand Army banquet on 
March 14th. Miss Johnson, who is now a member of the Cri- 
terion Club, has taken part in the play “A Pair of Spectacles,” 
which has been given several times, once in Watertown, Ja- 
maica Plains, Brookline, and Concord and Boston. 

The following clipping is from the Boston Globe of March 
30, 1912: 

The members of the Jamaica Plain Neighborhood Club were de- 
lightfully entertained at the Neighborhood House last evening by a 
group of young ladies from the Emerson College of Oratory, all of the 
members being encored. Several piano solos were rendered by Miss 
Bertha McDonough, and there were several humorous recitations by 
Miss Mary Langford and Miss Elizabeth Sullivan. Miss Judith Lyndon 


entertained with pleasing vocal solos, accompanied by Miss Bertha 
MacDonough, pianist. 


SORORITIES. 
DELTA DELTA PHI 


Mrs. Walter Durfee entertained the Deltas at her home in 
Jamaica Plain, April 2nd. 
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Lucile Boyer spent a week-end as the guest of Gertrude 
Chapman, at her home in Franklin, Mass. 

Abbie Fowler spent a few days with friends at Wellesley, 
during the Spring vacation. 

Olive Clark read at the New Hampshire Daughters’ Club 
in Brookline, April 3rd. 

May Green is the substitute teacher of Expression at Dean 
Academy, Franklin, Mass. 

On April 6th, the Misses Luella and Ruth Ames gave a 
tea for Gertrude Knapp at the Hotel Lenox in honor of her 
approaching marriage to Mr. Leonard Lamb. 

Olive Clark enjoyed Easter Sunday at her home in Mii- 
ford, N. H. 

Frances Woodbury, Wintie Whitesel and Mrs. John 
Ablers were guests at the Chapter House during Easter week. 


ZETA PHI ETA 


Mr. G. A. West has been visiting his daughter, Jean. 

Faye Smiley and Margaret Davidson read recently at 
Emanuel Church. 

Marjory Westcott, Faye Smiley, and Margaret Davidson 
were entertained at a card party by Mabel Randall, April 4th. 

Rebecca Farwell spent the week-end at Marblehead, the 
guest of Mrs. Green. 

Lucile Warner entertained Miss Jean Stuart of Welles: 
ley, and Miss Louise Johnson of Columbia University at a 
box party to “The Indescretion of Truth.” 

Winnifred Bent entertained the members of the Sorority 
at dinner. The evening was delightfully spent in playing 
games. 

The members of the Sorority were delightfully entertained 
by Miss Elsie Riddell at tea. Marie Neahr and Grace 
Rosaaen poured. 

PHI MU GAMMA 

Phi Mu Gamma presented their annual play on March 
16th in Jordan Hall. The play this year was “Friend Han- 
nah,” by Paul Kester. 

Mr. and Mrs. Deming, Bernice Loveland and Stella Green, 
of Hartford, Mary Dodge of Lynn, and Katherine Herlihy of 
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Denver, Col., were guests at the Chapter House for the week- 
end, when they attended the play. 

On the night of March 12th, there was an informal ban- 
quet at the Chapter House. If strangers had happened to 
have entered the house between the hours of nine and eleven, 
thy would have distinguished from the many toasts, the fre- 
quent mention of the names Rae and Gilkey. If they had lin- 
gered to muse on this seeming partiality, they would have been 
still more puzzled when on the stroke of eleven, the banqueters 
left their temporary banqueting hall to the inspiring strains 
of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 

Frances Hiordan recently spent the week-end at Scituate 

Bertha Wiley is coaching a play for the High School in 
her home town, Ada, Ohio. 

Evelyn Cash has charge of a class in Physical Culture 
and Dancing in Pontiac, Mich. 

Mrs. Black acted as our patroness at the Inter-Sorority 
dance. 

Janet Chesney has accepted an engagement for a season’s 
tour of the Eastern and Southern States under the White Bu. 
reau for 1912-13. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI 


Grace Arnzen visited at the Chapter House during a part 
of her Spring vacation. 

Ella Dornon and Rose Boynton have read several times 
during the past month. 

Edith Newton, Madeline Tarrant, and Stasia Scribner 
spent the Spring vacation at their homes; Ethel Kane and 
Elizabeth Smith sojourned in New York, and the others re- 
mained in Boston. Ruth Roane, Rose Boynton, and Alla Mar- 
tin spent the latter part of the vacation at a week-end party at 
the Colonial Inn in Concord. 


PHI ALPHA TAU FRATERNITY. 
AN APPEAL TO THE MEMBERS OF THE PHI ALPHA TAU FRATERNITY 


There should be a large representation of Phi Alpha Tau 
men at the national convention of the Speech Arts Association, 
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which takes place in Minneapolis, Minn., June 24th to 27th, 
this coming summer. 

It is to be hoped that every Fraternity member will make 
an effort to attend this convention, but all members of com- 
mittees in the National Council of the Fraternity are espe 
cially urged to be there. 

An effort will be made to arrange for meetings of the vari- 
ous committees at that time, and thus providing an opportu- 
nity for more definitely outlining the work that needs to be 
done. 3 

The school year 1912-18 must be made a big season for 
Phi Alpha Tau. This convention affords a splendid occasion 
for all concerned to get together in order to organize our 
forces more compactly, and in order to enable us all to con 
centrate our energies toward a common end. 

For these reasons, and for many others, let there be a 
strong representation of Phi Alpha Tau at this convention. 


BERNARD LAMBERT. 


I 


SHEL Sesrenthti rh 


“BY THE EDITOR'S FIRESIDE: ai 


For another idle hour I sit 
In large content while the fire burns low. 
—Bbliss Carman 


The As Spring comes creeping over the hills—a call, 
Call a very clear and enticing call is heard from all 
of the Nature. The countrysides begin it, by first putting 


Fen-way. on garments which please the eye. They bring 

forth their loveliest verdure; pussy-willows, trail- 
ing arbutus, violets and little fur-covered hepaticas peep above 
the earth and send forth their perfume into the air. Birds fly 
from the southland and begin, with blithe song, their home- 
making. We hear them, as through an idle hour, we search 
for the first May flowers in the moist, odorous earth. It is 
then that we say life is very good. For the moment, perhaps, 
we do not realize that the sweet new peace in our hearts comes 
to us because Nature, the great healer, has laid a soothing 
hand on brows so troubled with the rush of long days. 

Across our own glorious Fens is an ever-changing pano- 
rama of pure delight; whether we walk through them at early 
dawn, at noon, in the shadowy twilight or at night, it is all 
alluring, wonderful! Tall poplars whisper to us of all high 
hopes and ambitions that have ever been ours; shifting lights 
over distant hills lure us on and on; and if we are there whea 
the dawn is breaking, our path will lead on up a narrow, 
rugged way to Parker Hill. It is quiet there; even the throb- 
ing heart of the great city is still. We wait—watching the 
streaks of light as they break over the harbor and scatter the 
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shadows beyond the hills. Below us, the birds are beginning 
to waken. They are singing now of hope and a new day— 
Ah, yes, the world is very good! But we cannot dwell on the 
mountain always, for below us, stretching far and wide, and 
dim in the distance, are unexplored valleys. Though the 
shadows across them are deep, the air is sweet we know: flow- 
ers bloom there, and the song of birds will reach us, too. Soon 
there will be other hills to climb, and a rising sun will send its 
gleams around us as does the sun of this new day. 

The great city is beginning to awaken now. Morning sig- 
nals are Summoning the workers, and we must go. We walk 
slowly toward along paths below us, but our saat are light, 
for we have seen the dawn! 


“Still, still with thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh and the shadows flee; 

Fairer than morning, lovelier than daylight, 
‘Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with Thee. 
Alone with Thee, amid the mystic shadows, 

The solemn hush of Nature newly born; 

Alone with Thee in breathless adoration, 

In the calm dew and freshness of the morn.” 


GLEANINGS FROM DR. EMERSON’S MORNING 
TALKS. 


By Mary Ann Greely, 798. 


To the Emerson student of the early days, no impression 
is more vivid than that of Dr. Emerson’s morning talks. Sound 
in argument and brilliant in oratory, his Saturday lectures 
were full of inspiration, but the few words spoken each morn- 
ing to usher in the work of the day, sometimes sparkling with 
humor and again keen with invective, but always clear cut 
and sounding the keynote of the work before us were among 
the distinctive features of the college. 

We all remember how particular he was in regard to 
punctuality, and many times he told us of the graduate whom 
he would have recommended for a coveted position had he 
been punctual in his habits, but lacking that virtue, the prize 
was beyond his grasp. 

One morning the students were all seated for the opening 
exercises, with the exception of one who lingered on the 
threshold for a last word, and the murmur of a whispered con- 
versation, stole through the quiet room. Dr. Emerson stood 
in his customary place, motionless as a statue, then as the de- 
linguent slipped into her seat, as with an electric flash his 
large frame sprang into life, and his clear, rich voice rang out: 
“Do you know what you have done? Not wasted one minute 
of your own time, which very likely is worthless, but you have 
wasted one minute for each of us. If there are two hundred 
persons here, you have wasted two hundred precious min- 
utes—three hours and twenty minutes absolutely lost out of 
Time because you dallied.” 
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From the pages of an old notebook are taken, at random, 
some notes written in those morning long ago, which may re- 
call to the old readers and present to the younger a picture of 
the man whose name the college bears: : 

“There is nothing so effective as beauty. The absence of it 
is sometimes effective, but only because of the contrast. It isa 
great thing to carry a point with logic and force, but if you 
can paint the point with the sunlight you can accomplish 
wonders.” 


“We may study a subject all we choose, but it is that part 
only which we take into our lives that benefits us.” 


“Tf an orator is not an elevator he is nothing. We have 
many elevators in this city made of mahogany and lined with 
mirrors, but if they would not carry us to the story we wish 
to go to we would not look at them twice.” 


“Mental education will avail little if we do not have a 
strong physical basis. You are just what your brain and nerves 
make you.” 


If you would have a man speak better you must educate 
his soul.” 


“Education must resolve into doing. The question is not, 
‘What have you learned?’ but what can you do that you could 
not do before you were educated. So long as you can do any- 
thing for people they will want you. So long as you can wipe 
away a tear there will be a tear for you to wipe. From all 
parts of the world comes the cry, ‘Come over and help us.’ ” 


‘Oratory is fundamentally in the mind, but it finds ex- 
pression in every part of the body.” 


“A bigot is one who can receive nothif® unless it comes to 
him through a certain channel—he has learned the road, but 
not the truth.” 


“Physical culture means the soul, pure and grand, ex- 
pressing itself through the body. How grand is the presence 
of him who carries his chest as if it was a golden cup of holy 
life. Life and light are in the heavens, and so we want to lift 
ourselves to the heavens. He who lifts his soul will lift his 
body also.” 
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“Truth is always affirmative. It never tells us how black 
darkness is, but shows how bright the light is.” 


“As men in a burning building follow him who forces open 
a door, so Humanity will follow you if you break through 
Selfishness. May God help us to see the highest power in ora- 
tory and in life—Benevolence!” 


“Elocution is the art of expression. Oratory is that which 
expresses. In elocution you study methods critically, in ora- 
tory you study to produce.” 


“What the mind wants to learn in study is what to do, 
never, what not to do. Never teach negatively. Put something 
before the mind of the student that he must do. We depend 
upon the teacher to put the right thought before the mind, and 
then to keep the mind at work.” 


“John B. Gough tried to get free from strong drink by 
fighting it, but every time the demon conquered him; then he 
began to work to free others, and in so doing he freed himself. 
‘Break every yoke and let the oppressed go free!’ ” 


“In teaching you must descend to your pupil’s intellectual 
level and rise with him to the height you wish him to attain. 
You cannot stand on your elevation and draw him up to you.” 


“He alone can read the Bible effectively, who has, in his 
own life, the indwelling spirit of the Bible.” 


“The question that every day is awaiting every man and 
woman is, ‘Choose whom ye will serve.” A gift is not yours, 
in the highest sense, until you share it with others. Therein 
lies the strength of our teaching— it is giving and giving and 
yet giving.” 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF BOSTON 


The Club held its regular meeting at the College rooms on 
the evening of March the fifth. The secretary read her re- 
port of last meeting, and also a letter of greeting to the Club 
from Mary Brownlaw Hatch. The treasurer read her report. 
The president then read a letter from the Hartford Club, which 
was the first of a Round Robin among the Emerson College 
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Clubs, inaugurated by the Hartford Club, to promote fellow- 
ship among the Clubs and to keep in closer relationship with 
our Alma Mater. The Hartford Club, though few in number, 
reported raising $100 for the Endowment Fund. That is a 
good example for the other clubs to follow. 

Mrs. Phillips, in an appreciative tribute to President and 
Mrs. Southwick, and Dean Ross, moved that they be made 
honorary memders of the Club. The motion was seconded 
by Mrs. Ellison and unanimously carried by the Club. Dean 
Ross was present, but, as President and Mrs. Southwick were 
away, the president instructed the secretary to notify the lat- 
ter of their election. 

The entertainment of the evening was a musicale, which 
was quite a departure from our other evenings this winter, 
and was keenly appreciated by the members. 

Mrs. Mary Piper Wilkins sang, charmingly, two groups 
of songs, including two sweet lullabys. Miss Cordelia Arling- 
ton Foster, a pupil of MacDowell, played very sympathetically 
a group of his Sea Pieces and a Chopin Rondo. Mr. Frederick 
Blair, the ’cellist, played most artistically several selections, 
including some of his own composition. The audience was 
enthusiastic, and recalled the artists. 

The. social hour was presided over by Miss Ward, Miss 
Whitaker and Miss Baker, who had provided decorations and 
a dainty lunch. — 

EDITH BALL, Secretary. 


— 


EMERSON CLUB OF NEW YORK CITY 


At the March meeting of the Emerson College Club of New 
York City, Miss Julia Pauline Leavens, the president of the 
Browning Club, as well as a member of the Emerson College 
Club, was scheduled to give a talk upon Browning, but owing 
to her sojourn in the South, Miss Jessie Watson, the vice-presi- 
dent of the Browning Club, spoke in her stead. Miss Watson 
told several little incidents in the life of Browning, and then 
read parts of “Paracelsus” and the “Lyre and the Cricket.” 
Miss Margaret A. Klein was then introduced, and read the 
monologues “Count Gismond” and “My Last Duchess.” Mrs. 
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Grace Burt Homan, president of the club, who has been absent 
from several meetings on account of illness, was present and 
heartily welcomed by the members. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


°85. Mrs. Henrietta Clark Bemis recently directed several de- 

clamatory contests given by the pupils of the public schools 
at Concord, N. H. The following is a clipping from the Daily 
Patriot of Concord: 


“Concord’s annual prize speaking contest was staged for the 
twenty-fourth time by the pupils of the public schools of the Union 
School district in Phenix Hall last night before an audience of parents, 
friends and fellow pupils that packed the hall to capacity. The con- 
test was one of the choicest of recent years.” 

796. The following notices from the New York Musical 


Courier are interesting : 


Mrs. Charles M. Holt of the Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory 
and Dramatic Art gave a delightful program of reading from the poems 
of the late Arthur Upson for the St. Paul Institute in the St. Paul 
Hotel last week. The program included the one-act drama, ‘Tides of 
Spring,” and the two lyrical poems, ‘In Praise of Rain’? and ‘rhe 
eat. 

Mrs. Holt’s interpretative readings are well known in the twin 
cities, and her naturalness, splendid portrayal of character and charm 
of manner were never seen to better advantage. Perhaps Mrs. Holt was 
at her best in the beautiful lyric, ‘In Praise of Rain,’ which is pecu- 
liarly suited to her temperament. 


796. The University of Minnesota Dramatic Club, under the 

direction of Charles M. Holt of the Minneapolis School of 
Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, will present, for three days 
in April, Ibsen’s big historical drama, “The Pretenders.” We 
quote: 


“By many critics ‘The Pretenders’ is considered the greatest of 
Ibsen’s works. Montrose Moses in his ‘Henrik Ibsen, the man and his 
works,’ says ‘The Pretenders’ is a tragedy of great beauty, in which 
the interest in character is more universal than it is Norwegian, for the 
actual local, political, broad human significance. In workmanship, in 
conception, it denotes a surety of power which continues and is sus- 
tained throughout the piece. William Archer says, ‘With this play, 
Ibsen took his place among the great dramatists of the world. In 
wealth of characterization, complexity and nobility of emotion, and 
depth of spiritual insight, it stands high among the masterpieces of ro- 
mantic drama.’ Paul Ernst, the celebrated German critic, says, ‘This 
piece is not merely the most important among all the earlier dramas. I, 
for my part, do not hesitate to say that it deserves to stand first in all 
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the poet’s works. It has tragic greatness in the highest sense of the 
word.’ 

“The play is arousing unusual interest at the Universisty and will 
have the hearty support of the faculty as well as the whole student 
body. Dr. Richard Burton is doing all he can to make the performance 
the most successful in the history of the club. The Woman’s Club of 
Minneapolis is also to take an active part in support of the play.” 


°99. Evelyn Lewis recently staged for the French Club at Col- 

orado College ‘‘Mon Etoile” and ‘“‘Les Precieuses Ridicule,” 
both given in French. Miss Lewis is to direct “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” to be given early in June by the Senior Class 
of the College. 


°00. Mr. and Mrs. William Ward Tuttle announce the mar- 

riage of their daughter, Emma Tuttle James, to Frederick 
William Hamilton, D.D., LL.D., on Monday, March the fourth, 
at Tufts College. 


°04. Bernard Lambert, Professor of Oratory at Cornell Col- 

lege, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, deserves much credit for bringinz 
the Dramatic Art Department to its present basis. Prof. Lam- 
bert has been an untiring worker both as a teacher and as a 
director of declamatory contests and plays. 


705. Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Clayton Pritchard have sent out in- 

vitations for the marriage of their daughter, Cora, to Mr. 
Albert Dines at Fayetteville, Arkansas. Mrs. Dines will be at 
home after the first of May at 2010 Hurley Avenue, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


°06. The Sleepy Hollow Players’ Club of Tarrytown-on-Hud- 

son recently presented Richard Harding Davis’ clever 
drama, ‘Miss Civilization,” under the direction of Miss Mary 
B. Hatch. <A very successful performance is reported, and 
great credit is due Miss Hatch. 


708. Blanche Hodgkins is teaching in the High School at 
Gouverneur, N. Y. 


708. Leola Wheeler has directed “Mice and Men” at the State 
Normal School, Farmville, Va. The play was most success- 
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ful. It was appreciatively reviewed in the State Normal 
School magazine. 


708. Agnes Smith, a member of the Christian Science Monitor 

staff, in her “writeups” of settlement and neighborhood-house 
work, is bringing to the public notice many interesting phases 
of the ways in which the children who gather at these houses 
adapt themselves to the new fields opened for them there. In 
her visits to these houses Miss Smith comes in contact with 
many leaders of settlement work, and with a sympathy and 
charm she writes of those who train the children, by their 
methods, and of the children themselves. 


710. Recently the students of Northland College, Wisconsin, 

presented “Much Ado About Nothing.” Northland Student 
Life makes the following comment on the work of Miss Weir, 
the director of the play: 


“Tt is not out of place here to say a few words in praise of the 
work of our coach, Miss Grace M. Weir. Miss Weir is a graduate of 
the Emerson College of Oratory. Her work since her connection with 
Northland has ever been of an unselfish and sacrificing nature. The 
strength of her own personality and the time which she spent upon the 
play were worth many times the remuneration which she received. The 
success of the play is largely due to her drilling.” 


We quote from the Ashland Daily Press: 


“Under the guise of a Washington Birthday party Miss Grace M. 
Weir, of the College, spread a decidedly novel surprise among her 
friends on Wednesday evening. Invitations to a patriotic dinner party 
were sent to about fifty, and no one was let into the secret until the 
proper moment had arrived after the guests had assembled at the 
tastily arranged tables in the parlor of Dill Hall.” 


Miss Weir was given the following toast: 


“O list! O hear! 

From out the far-famed East 

A maiden came. 

Grace was her name. 

And ‘Grace’ the gift she brought us 
Sun in her hair, 

Rose tinted—fair, 

She came. 

Her joyous days, her gay bright ways, 
Now claim her Northland’s daughter. 
This is Miss Weir.”’ 
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710. Ruth I. Morse writes from the College of Montana, Dear 
Lodge, Montana, where she is teaching this year: 


“T like the country, the people, and my work out here very much. 
It is a long way from home and from Boston, where all the Emerson 
people are, but I get so interested in my work that I forget I am two 
thousand miles from New England. I have charge of the oratory and 
debate classes, and physical culture. Besides this, I have done private 
teaching, and put on several plays.” 


710. Gertrude Comly recently visited the College. She is en- 
joying her work in Syracuse, where she is assistant dancing 
teacher in the High School. 


"11. Francis Speakman, who has charge of the Music and Ex- 
pression Departments at the Western State Normal, Gor- 
ham, Me., visited the College recently. She reports a very 
pleasant year, and is very enthusiastic concerning her work. 
She expects to put on “Ingomar” as a Commencement play. 


11. Sybil Howendobler, after spending the winter in Los 
Angeles, Cal., has returned to Tulsa, Okla. 


Miss Minnette Zurie is corresponding accountant of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Homidiura. 


EAD home, for now the light descends the skies; 
Lead home, O goddess of the evening eyes — 
And voice of whisper dying off the leaves — 
And touch of velvet air on flowers that sleep 
(To-morrow to be slain amid the sheaves)! 
Lead home, O brooder of the brooding bird, 
With wings bedewed, in grassy covert deep, 
Sleep-lulled, with its half-uttered vesper-notes ; 
Lead home, O guardian of the couching flock, 
By pools wherein the shadow lies unstirred ; 
Lead home the toilers all, who scarce can keep 
Their pathway for encumbering drowsiness; 
Lead home, pilot of lonely skiffs that rock 
On yearning seas where bright the moon-path floats ; 
Lead all these home, and of thy bounty bless — 
Lead home! 


Lead home, O goddess of the evening eyes, 
And voice of dim response to twilight cries — 

Whom ever, since a child, I loved past all, 
Served past all deities befriending earth! 

Lead home! ... And, if J have no home, then rise 
Before my way, and, with deceiving charms, 

Build me a dream of mine own roof and hearth, 
And thither in remembered accents call: 

And lull me, sobbing, in remembered arms: 


Lead home! 


Epvira M. Tuomas in ‘* The Guest at the Gate.’ 


Emerson College Magazine. 


Vou. XX. MAY, 1912. No. 7: 


TWO HOUSES. 
By Kare JORDAN. 
(Arranged. As read by a Student of Emerson College.) 


[“T'wo Houses,” a story of modern life in New York City, like many 
portrayals of twentieth century conditions, cavries with it its own mes- 
sage. The characters introduced are Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey Hes- 
keth, their son Peter, a nurse, a groom and several interested society 
acquaintances. The following scene is laid in a home on Fifth avenue 
in New York City. Mrs. Hesketh is discovered standing in a doorway, 
deliberately listening to the unseen women down the hall who are talk- 
ing about her. The first unseen conversationalist speaks: (for 
euphony, the reader has substituted the name, Haskell for that of 
Hesketh.) ] 


“Yes, it’s out. Humphrey Hesketh is going to marry Miss 
Allen, his secretary. I wonder what Peter thinks of it all?” 

“Poor child! Fancy his little, muddled brain trying to 
puzzle it all out,—three months with his mother, one with his 
father, three with his mother—and so it goes. He’s at the 
old Hesketh place in Bedford now with his father.” 

“This year and a half since the divorce has marked that 
child, my dear. Only nine; and I never saw older eyes,—so 
wistful, as if he were constantly thinking, ‘I wonder why—I 
wonder—I wonder?’ And, do you know, I don’t believe his 
mother even notices it?” 

“Of course she doesn’t. Viola Hesketh has only two de- 
sires,—to spend money and to wallow in admiration.” 

“Some day, my dear, she’ll wake up. Peter used to be 
so pretty and healthy!” 

“Yes, he used to be healthy—” 


[Copyright, 1911, by the Associated Sunday .Magazines, Incor- 
perated. By permission of the author, Kate Jordan Vermilye. |] 
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Mrs Hesketh’s slender, supple shoulders twitched. She 
gave her teacup to one of her devoted shadows,—he was about 
twenty-two,—and when his back was turned insinuated her 
way swiftly through the crowd in an opposite direction. 

At almost nine o’clock that night a sleigh was driven 
from the Bedford Station to a colonial cottage on a quiet by- 
road. Mrs. Hesketh, veiled heavily, and so snow covered that 
she brought the storm into the narrow passageway, was re- 
ceived mutely by a mild-eyed old woman. 

“Oh, Carson dear, you thought me mad when I telephoned. 
Your soft little voice was all wabbly with horror. ‘Such a 
night, Miss Viola! you said. What do I care for that? 
Nursie, I’m burning with an idea—it’s flogging me—eating 
me up! I’ve come—about Peter.” . 

“Not to take him back? He’s not been with his father two 
weeks yet.” 

“No; I’ve come to watch him, without being seen myself. 
Of course he’s been to see you, nursie ?” 

“Bless the lamb! he wasn’t two days at his father’s be- 
fore he came in with Roche, the groom. It was before the snow 
and he was on his pony. You should have seen him! He was 
dressed all in leather and a slouched hat down over his blessed 
nose. He said he was a rough rider.” 

“He looked badly that first visit?” 

“Pale, yes; but he was in great spirits. The other day 
when he came I’d hardly have known him, dearie. He was 
like a little farmer, and filled himself with gingerbread and 
milk till I thought he’d burst.” 

“T didn’t see a familiar face at the station, and remember, 
nursie, not a soul but you is to know that ’m here. You are 
different. If I had not come on that visit to you long ago, I 
might never have met Humphrey. So you are to see the end 
of this as you saw the beginning.” 

During the days that followed Mrs. Hesketh cast herself 
in roles different from any ever played by her before. She of 
the orchid’s exclusiveness, became a peeper from behind cur- 
tains, a stealthy trespasser on private land, a trailer upon 
other people’s movements. By it she was made numb with 
cold and fatigue, damp of feet, sometimes disappointed and 
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exasperated; but she attained her wish,—she often saw Peter 
in this patch of his life with which she had nothing to do. She 
saw him riding and sleighing and racing with his father, tum- 
bling in the snow with him, carried on his shoulders; she heard 
him shrieking with delight, saw him laughing until in rosiness 
and gaiety he would seem near collapse. On returning from 
these excursions she would absently kick off her muddy boots 
and dreamily fold her veil. The old nurse would watch the 
numb dismay of her face, its smilelessness, pallor, and would 
wonder what had ‘come to Miss Viola,’ what thoughts lay 
back of those hurt childish eyes. 

She arranged to return to the city on a night train of 
the sixth day; but she meant to speak to Peter before going. 
She was indifferent to Peter’s father hearing of her visit— 
after she had gone. Her spying had informed her that the 
boy would be alone on that day, Hesketh having left very early 
for New York. Although the air was full of a threatened 
storm, she haunted the grounds around her old home from 
eleven o’clock; but not until she had returned to the park 
after lunch did the chance she wanted come. Shouts and 
laughter came from the low, brown building adjoining the 
stables, which was the gymnasium. She hurried to the win- 
dow and, making a screen of the Venetian blind, peeped in. 

Peter, wearing a wire mask, and wielding a tiny foil, was 
pitting himself against Roche, the groom, who was squatted 
on his haunches and hopping about like a frog. They parried 
lunges, sometimes touching each other, while they twisted, 
dived, fell backward, lost their balance, got up again, all the 
while making the windowpanes shiver with their challenges 
and laughter. Mrs. Hesketh held her breath. Was this Peter, 
her pale, quiet boy who walked demurely with his kid gloved 
hand in hers, who would sit beside her in her warm, scented 
motor, yawning and listless? Pale, a cloud upon her blue eyes, 
she stepped in. 

On seeing her, Peter gave an echoing cry. that had a 
wild break in it. 

“It’s Mother!” 

“Get his things, Roche, and put them on quickly. He’s all 
perspiration. Now I want to talk to Peter quietly, as I am 
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leaving almost at once. Don’t mention to any of the servants 
that I’m here, please.” 

When they were alone she threw off her furs and made 
Peter sit down on a stool at her feet. 

“Are you glad to see me? Even though I stopped the 
fencing?” 

“Sure, we'll do it again tomorrow. I thought when I 
saw you maybe you’d come to stay and then Amy wouldn’t.” 

“Amy? You call Miss Allen, Amy?” 

“She told me to. She’s gone away. She’s nice,—just like 
a boy; not pretty like you, Mother. Her mouth is big, and her 
eyes are little. She says she has shoebutton eyes. She’s funny 
and nice.” 

“You are perfectly happy here, I see that. You love your 
father don’t you, Peter?” 

“T do love Father, Mother.” 

“Tell me dear—I want to know exactly. You love him 
better than you love Mother? Don’t be afraid to say.” 

“T love you too.” 

“IT know you do, dearie, my sweet boy—but not as you 
love your father?” 

“T like the things he does—and says, horses—and playing 
games—and boxing—this morning in bed we played I was an 
Indian secalper. I got him down, my knees on his chest, 
Mother, and I landed him one—plumb on the nose. It was a 
good one!” i 

“You mean that you like being with your father better 
than with me?” 

“T guess I do, Mother—when I’m well.” 

“What do you mean by that, Peter?” 

“T like you when I’m sick. Father’s rotten then. Why 
do I live in two houses, Mother? You said you’d tell me some- 
time. Is this the time? Is that why you’ve come?” 

“No. I came to have you tell me something today, Peter, 
and you have.” 

“But the other fellows don’t live in two houses. Have I 
got to always?” 

“You have two homes, dear.” 

“Houses !” 
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“Why do you say that? Why do you keep shaking your 
~ head ?” 

“T got two houses; but IJ havewt got any home.” 

“Somebody has said this to you. Was it—Amy?” 

“No, Mother, I thought it out all by my lone self. Because 
why? Because this—a home is all by itself. See? Nobody 
says, ‘I am going to a home,’ nor ‘to one of my homes.’ You 
just say, ‘I am going home, just like that—because, Mother, 
there is only one home for everybody, and you stay there all 
the time, unless you go to Palm Beach or Europe, or just other 
people’s houses. See?” 

“Dearest, I had not thought of all that before,’ and she 
kissed him goodby. 

When she was still half a mile from the gates the storm 
came down with violence. Probably the first fury of the gale 
and the first torrents would be the worst. If she could wait 
somewhere until these were past the delay would scarcely 
inconvenience her. She knew of a little house set near the 
road in a grove of trees which was the first home of the 
Hesketh family, built by a pioneer farmer in Revolutionary 
days and now used as a sort of smoking den or studio. She 
rushed to it through the wailing, yellow-black dusk. 

The key was not behind the little shutter of the door’s 
sidelight as it used to be. This minor thing chilled her—even 
this was changed! It made her feel desolate, afraid, as if she 
were an interloper who had strayed in from the road to in- 
vade a privacy in which she had no place. With pettish, futile 
fingers she rattled the doorknob, when to her delight it open- 
ed, and the storm swept her in. After closing it with diffi- 
culty, even bolting it against the onslaught of the wind, she 
went down the hall to the big rug hung room where antlers 
and guns gleamed, and found herself facing a blazing fire of 
twigs—and Peter’s father. 

He had evidently escaped from the storm and had just 
come in. He stood on the hearth, wiping the rain-drops from 
his face. His big coat and hat were flung over a couch. When 
she appeared in the doorway his face was a study. 

“Well! I expected somebody—anybody—might rush in 
here out of the gale, but not you. Has it carried you from 
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New York and landed you here?” 

As he spoke the last words he drew a chair forward, and, 
answering with a shrug, she gave him her muff and wet 
ulster. 

He looked at her steadily, inquiringly, this woman to 
whom he had given his first and best love, who had made him 
taste the perfection of happiness, the perfection of pain. And 
now, as so often before, her likeness to a flower, above all to 
a lily, came over him with force,—she had its length, its 
swaying lines, its whiteness, its aristocracy over the simpler 
flowers, as well as—alas!—its coldness and singleness. Now 
as she drooped over the fire she seemed like the lily of his 
fancy broken by storms. 

“You will be astonished at what I am going to say. Vol- 
untarily, I, myself, shall change the law’s decision—you can 
keep Peter altogether. I want him to feel that he has a home. 
Let it be with you. He is happier with you.” 

“The boy loves you, Viola. Don’t you believe he loves 
you? You’ve no idea how much he talks of you to me—all the 
time. You seem constantly in his thoughts. I am never quiet 
with him that he doesn’t wonder what you are doing and if 
you miss him—and things of that sort. He loves you dearly, 
Viola.” 

“Oh, yes, but with you he—lives. With me he is a pris: 
oner; a devoted and tender one, but a prisoner.” 

“But for your own sake—can you let him go?” 

“T want him to have a home. Let him come to me for two 
months of the year as a visitor. I want you to promise me 
one thing,—that if he should be sick, I should be told at once 
and allowed—allowed—” 

“Viola! need you ask me that? Don’t you know?” 

“Then I shall content my heart with this small share of 
Peter.” 

“What will the world say? Have you thought of that? 
You will be criticised and, I fear, misjudged.” 

‘“Horribly. It can’t be helped. I think, if you’ll telephone 
for something to take me back, I’ll go on. This storm is ge- 
ing to last. Seeing you this way, I’ve said what I should have 
written and it’s settled. I have only one terror—one feeling 
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that is almost hate. Do you think my Peter will learn to love 
your wife better than his mother?” 

“That need not trouble you. I shall not have any wife.” 

“But—Amy ?” 

“Amy was visiting here with her aunt when Peter came. 
She left a few days after. A nice, sensible girl—with an hon- 
est brain and bright eyes that saw a lot. She said I loved you. 
She was right.” 

“A few years of marriage only, and you maddened me 
with your listlessness and indifference. You played the great 
business game first. I was a tiresome second. You showed 
me that real emotion had gone from your feeling for me, leav- 
ing only a stolid, comfortable sort of habit. Yet, now that I 
am no longer a piece of furniture in your house, you love me 
in the only way that means anything to me—or, rather, you 
think you do.” 

“Viola, we came to grief on what seemed to be a hidden 
reef. It wasn’t. It was only the shore left bare by the tem- 
porary going out of the tide. That’s what people, women par- 
ticularly, do not always understand. ‘Two people cannot be 
together for years, day in, day out, and always be on the high 
tide of romantic love. There must be the ebb as well as the 
flow. But, though the deep sea is there, sometimes the ebb is 
misunderstood,—it is called coldness, bareness; love is said 
to be gone, romance gone. If you had been a little more pa- 
tient, Viola, the difficult moment in our lives would have pass- 
ed. I was often driven and worried, dear. Life, success, they 
do whip a man fiercely. They do, at times, obsess him. But 
I loved you. I thought you were tired. You let me think so. 
You went West so lightly for that farce of a divorce! But 
I’ve been wondering lately if instead of one fool—myself—we 
were not two fools. Have you ever regretted ?” 

“Today, for Peter, with his two houses and no home.” 

“But if Peter had never existed! Have you no regrets 
for me. For me, Viola, and the glorious love with which we 
began? No regrets for that?” 

“Ts there a road back? she asked in a piercingly wistful 
way. “Can we find it?” 

“We can try,” he said. 
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“And you, O men and women, does it concern you at all, 
That Truth still cries at the cross roads, and you do not heed 
his call?” 


“IN LOVE’S DOMAIN,” “GATES OF TWILIGHT” AND 
“DREAMS OF YESTERDAY.” 
(By Henry HE. Harman) 


[One of the sweet singers of the South and America today is 
Henry E. Harman of Atlanta. In the rush of busy days, we are glad 
to seek that which can bring us rest and inspiration, and in Mr. Har- 
man’s beautifully illustrated volumes there is that quality which 
brings us back to them again and again. He sings of Nature, of love, 
of lofty ambition; he dwells lingeringly on the minor notes of life, and 
leads us to the dawn of new days. 


Someone has said that Mr. Harman has his work-a-day life, yet 
like Henry Van Dyke’s peace-seeker, he takes time to look up at the 
stars. ‘He writes verse, not in the spirit of the professional writer, 
but because many gently beautiful things within him struggle for and 
find beautiful expression. The inner life which he combines with busi- 
ness success, shows how the South may combine old ideals with new 
material advancement.” 


Mr. Harman’s books are: In Peaceful Valley, At the Gate of 
Dreams, In Love’s Domain, Gates of Twilight and Dreams of Yester- 
day. The books are published by Stone & Barringer, Charlotte, N. C., 
and the State Company, Columbia, 8S. C. The following selections are 
printed with the permission of the author.] 


“AT THE GATE OF DREAMS,” 


Like idle children at the Gate of Dreams, 

Piping the tunes we caught along the road 

Of half forgotten days, 

We sit with folded hands and watch the gleams 
Of light that fall on yet untrodden ways. — 


Each day we build new castles in the air 

On ruins left from those of yesterday 

That fell ere half complete; 

Each day comes promise of a land more fair 
And echoes of new songs more weird, more sweet. 
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Once more we live youth’s lusty morn anew, 
Once more the sweet June roses scent the air 
Along the dusty way; 

We count the past as real, the future true 
And speed the present for a happier day. 


For Hope that springs eternal in the soul 

Fills all the rugged way of human toil 

With silver-tinted gleams; 

Gives every day new promise to unfold, 

And makes us children at the Gate of Dreams. 
—From “In Love’s Domain.” 


HAVE YOU HEARD THE SOUTH A-CALLING? 


Have you plucked the sunny daisies in the Spring? 
Then a memory of their sweetness yet must cling 
To the Past, with all its treasure 

To the Past’s untainted pleasure, 

That in your soul for ever more will sing. 


lave you watched the snowy daisy fields at night? 
Every stem with heart of gold and petals white, 
With the moonlight on them streaming 

And half the stars a-dreaming 

And Love beside you walking in the light. 


Have you heard the mock-bird singing soft and low? 


In the stillness of the night-time, singing slow, 
With a harvest moon a-clinging 

To the sky where stars are flinging 

Worlds of light because they love the daisies so. 


Then you’ve heard the South a-calling in the Spring 

When the crocus comes a-blooming, dainty thing; 

No matter where you wander, 

O’er these memories you'll pond :+r 

When you hear the South a-calling in the Spring. 
—F rom “In Love’s Domain.” 
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THE MEMORY OF A SONG. 


A bar of song and lo! forgotten days 
Lift dimly then the haze - 

And show their wistful faces once again, 
Deep scarred with awe and pain. 


Beneath the symphony of whispering pines, 
Festooned with jasmine vines, 

We walked the hallowed roadway of delight 
Into the slumberous night. 


Behold, a world of splendor shoue about 

The tall trees, in and out! 

When some one hummed a love song low and sweet 
Love’s glories seemed to meet. 


And so today a bar of that old song, 
Floating the street along, 
Brought back her face and those forgotten days 
Where wistful Memory stays. 
—F'rom “Gates of Twilight.” 


BECAUSE HE CARRIED LOVE WITHIN HIS HEART. 


Where’er he went the gayest birds would sing: 
Somehow the clouds were never in his sky, 
Along his way the rarest flowers would spring, 
Life was a Song to him with ne’er a sigh. 


All day he toiled, from dawn to sable night, 
But whistled as he worked along the way, 
And people wondered how one toier might 
Winnow such gladness from each busy day. 


None ever guessed even half the joy he knew, 
Nor yet how well he played life’s little part; 
To him the skies above were ever blue 
Because he carried love within his heart. 
—From “In Love’s Domain.” 
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WE TWO. 
If we but journeyed on the same highway, 
Whether it be land or placid sea, 
But one sweet haven waits the close of day 
Since your dear footsteps there abide with me. 


Your tender look my evening twilight thrill, 

Your voice the music of the Summer breeze, 

One clasp of hand and lo! the meadows fill 

With sweet contentment neath the spreading trees. 
—From “In Love’s Domain.” 


IN SOME SAD HOUR. 
In some sad hour I’) hold your trembling hand, 
And plead the passing moments for delay, 
When one of us must pass beyond the real 
And one must stay. 


It matters not to us which it shall be, 
Who first shall tread alone the hidden ways, 
But God be gentle in that lonely hour 
To one who stays. 
—From “In Love’s Domain.” 


THE OLOSED DOOR. 


Love knocked: Youth heard and listened, but 
Was busy with his gold that day; 

She knocked again, the door was shut, 

Then sadly turned away. 


Love knocked once more in after years, 
But Fame was calling up the height: 
With broken heart she left in tears, 
For it was almost night. 


Time bore the Youth to green old age, 
She gave him wealth and fame, and more, 
But somehow life was like a cage, 
For love had closed the door. 
—From “Gates of Twilight.” 
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FACULTY NOTES. 


To Elvie Burnett Willard we dedicate this issue of TH 
EMERSON MAGAZINE. We tender our deep appreciation to her 
for the help which, as teacher and friend, she has given to a 
great student body. 


With Mrs. Maud Gatchell Hicks as Constance, Miss Lilia 
Estelle Smith as The Queen, and Prof. Walter Bradley Tripp 
as Norbert, a delightful presentation of Browning’s “In a Bal- 
cony,” was given recently before the Boston Browning Society 
in Huntington Chambers Hall. 

The Thursday morning lecture course closed successfully 
April eleventh and eighteenth with two lectures by Dean 
Harry Seymour Ross on Rudyard Kipling. The virility and 
beauty, the recognition of the brotherhood of man, and the 
power of this uncrowned laureate of the larger England to 
make the Himalayans and the Tinkly Temple Bells yield up 
their charm and Oriental Atmosphere were splendidly illus- 
trated by Prof. Ross. Especially beautiful was his reading of 
“The Feet of the Young Men.” 

Prof. William Howland contributed splendidly to the sec- 
ond lecture by singing several of Kipling’s ballads. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Kenney. The weird, fantastic coloring 
of the East, the romance, the humor, the majesty, and the 
tragedy of the writer were admirably interpreted in the fol- 
lowing program: 


ELVIE BURNETT WILLARD 
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1. The Road to Mandalay. 

2. (a)—The Bell Buoy. 
(b) Rolling down to Rio. 

3. The Gypsy Trail. 

4. (a)—I Keep Six Honest Serving Men. 
(b)—The Camel’s Hump. 

5. The Recessional. 

6. Danny Deever. 


The April issue of the Backbone ‘Wonthly, published at 
Libertyville, [linois, is dedicated to Rev. Allen A. Stockdale. 
The interesting biographical sketch of Mr. Stockdale is writ- 
ten by Robert R. Updegraff. 

The first of June, Dean and Mrs. Harry S. Ross and 


daughter, Helen, will leave for their summer home at Free- 
dom, New Hampshire. 


Recently at chapel, Dean Ross called the attention of the 
students to William Herbert Carruth’s volume of poems, 
“Kach in His Own Tongue.” Dean Ross suggested that since 
the Boston Public Library did not have the book on their 
shelves that the students present a copy to the library. The 
students not only did so, but they also gave a copy to the Col- 
lege Library. 

Dr. and Mrs. William G. Ward will spend the summer at 
Ogunquit, Maine. 

On May 12th, President Henry L. Southwick left for a 
lecture-recital trip throughout the Western States. This work 
in Normal Schools, Colleges and educational institutions will 
continue until the latter part of June, when President South- 
wick will conduct a summer school at Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Miss Gertrude McQuesten will spend the summer at her 
home in Plymouth, New Hampshire. 


A NEW BOOK BY JESSIE ELDR:DGE SOUTHWICK. 


“Prineiples of Oratory,” an outline Philosophy of Emer- 
son College methods was issued in April by Mrs. Southwick. 
The book is splendidly suited to the needs of both pupils and 
teachers of Expression. 
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“Delsarte,” says Mrs Southwick, ‘gave us a philosophy 
of expression and a scientific classification of the technique; 
Dr. Emerson left us a system of pedagogy and certain impor- 
tant discoveries of natural law; those who have followed Ds. 
Emerson have organized a complete system of education and 
enlarged the relationship of the art of personal development 
through expression, by correlating with it a wide range of 
subjects and demonstrating the illuminating influence of this 
art upon all the humanities. 

“The interpretation of literature is the application of this 
principle of vital response to concept of imagination. The 
interpreter of literature tries to experience in active form 
the visions of the author, and to realize the motive of expres- 
sion and original creative impulse which caused the author to 
write. In proportion to the attainment of this end the vocal 
interpreter identifies himself in expression with the genius of 
the original author.” 


STUDENT HELPS AND STUDY OUTLINES. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PREPARATORY WORK FOR NEXT YEAR. 


THE COURSE IN KIPLING. 


In preparation for the Kipling class Dean Ross suggests 
that students should become thoroughly familiar with at least 
two of the following: 

The Jungle Books, I or II. 
Kim. 

Captains Courageous. 

The Light that Failed. 
The Naulahka. 

The Day’s Work. 

Puck of Pook’s Hill. 

The Seven Seas. 
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The Five Nations. 


COURSES IN LITERATURE. 


In Professor Ward’s classes the Freshmen might read in 
preparation for the Junior year all the poems which are found 
in the “Red Letter Volume” under the names of Dryden, Her- 
rick, Pope, Parnell, Thomson, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, and 
Burns. 

Also read the chapters on the Stuart’s and the four 
Georges in any of the elementary English histories such as 
Gardner or Montgomery. Of the prose writers of the period 
read Defoe’s “Journal of the Plague,” Allison’s “Sir Roger 
de Coverly Papers,” Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield” and the 
second volume of Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,’ omitting the 
first volume which was written from hearsay and not from ob- 
servation. 

The Juniors in preparation for the Senior work might 
read Wordsworth’s minor poems, especially the early ones and 
the first three books of the “Prelude.” Also Coleridge’s 
“Christabel” and “Kubla Khan.” Also Shelly’s “Prometheus 
Unbound” and “Adonais.” Read all of Keat’s great odes that 
are found in the “Red Letter Volume,” and the minor poetry 
of Byron which appears in the same collection. Also read 
Canto 4th of “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” Thackery’s ‘The 
Four Georges” can be a useful accompaniment for this per- 
iod, as well as the accompanying chapters in the elementary 
English histories. If inclined to criticism, read Hazlitt and 
the “Table Talk,” of Coleridge; but the main thing is to read 
the text of the writers themselves with the purpose of discover- 
ing the peculiarities and the comparative excellencies of the 
various styles. 


BROWNING COURSKH. 


Miss Gertrude Chamberlin strongly recommends that 
students provide themselves with Vols. IV and V of the Cam- 
berwell edition of Browning, and read: Art Poems: “Old 
Pictures in Florence,” “Andrea del Sarto,” “Fra Lippo Lippi;” 
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Music Poems: “Abt Vogler,” “A Toccata of Galuppi’s” “Rabbi 
Ben Ezra,” “Saul,” “By the Fireside,” “The Last Ride To- 
gether,” “My Last Duchess,” “Count Gismond.” 


Tennyson—“Guinevere,” “Queen Mary.” 


Rossetti—“The Blessed Damosel,” “Jenny,” the first 20 
sonnets from “The House of Life,’ “The Woodspurge;” 
ballads: “The White Ship,” “King’s Tragedy;” translations: 
“Ballad of Dead Ladies” (Villon) “Francesca da Rimini,” 
(Dante) “My Sister’s Sleep.” 


William Morris—‘Defence of Guinevere,” “Haystack in 
the Floods,” “Atlanta’s Race” and other tales from “The 


Earthly Paradise,” edited by Oscar Fay Adams and William 
J. Rolfe. 


Swinburne—‘“Bothwell.” 


PLATFORM ART. 


(Outline suggested by Mrs. Agnes Knox Black.) 
Freshmen 1912-13—“Definitions of Science” and “Art” 


and material under these headings in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. 


A History of Greek Art—Tarbell. 
Sesame and Lilies—Ruskin. 
Crown of Wild Olive—Ruskin. 


Juniors—Heroes and Hero Worship, Carlyle—Classic 
Myths—C. M. Gayley. The Lantern Bearers, Stevenson— 
Transcripts and Studies—Dowden. 


Seniors—Modern Painters, Ruskia—Principles of Liter- 
ary Criticism—Winchester. Principles of Art, Patenore— 
The Technique of the Drama—W. T. Price. 


Post Graduates—University Addresses, Caird—Shairp’s 
Studies in Poetry. Source Book in Ancient Philosophy, Bab- 
well—Lectures on Poetry—J. W. Dackail.. Henry Irving’s 
Addresses—A Brief Course in The Teaching Process— 
Straifer. (The Macmillan Co.) 
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SUMMER SCHOO... 

The Summer School at Emerson College, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Walter B. Tripp, with Mrs. Jessie Eldridge 
Southwick, Miss Lilia E. Smith and Miss Elizabeth White as 
teachers will open July 8th and continue until August 2nd. 
Courses in Voice Culture, Literary Interpretation, Platform 
and Dramatic Art, Physical Culture and Pedagogy will be 
given. An advanced course is open to all graduates of the 
College. 


EMERSON ENDOWMENT ASSOCIATION. 

In the rush of Commencement Week it has been impos- 
sible to prepare a detailed statement of total pledges to date. 
There have been a few additions since the last report but no 
large amount to record. 

Last year the appeal from the Endowment Association 
was sent to the Alumni, former students and student body. 
This year the especial effort has been to interest those who 
might give in larger amounts. We had hoped that by this 
time we would have something of very especial interest to re- 
port, but our hope has not yet been realized. 

That there are those who would be willing to help in a 
large way the cause for which we are working, could they but 
be made to realize the scope and value of the work, we 
most firmly believe; that we will be able to reach such suc- 
cessfully we most sincerely hope. In this work we earnestly 
ask your co-operation and assistance. 


The Management of the College has consented to hold 
the offer to the Alumni, or Endowment Association, open in 
its present form until Commencement 1913. 


May every Emersonian give us of the best of their per- 
sonal help and influence that the great end for which we 
strive may become an accomplished fact. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Cuarvtes W. Kipper, 


Treasurer. 
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THE SONG OF THE MAN. 
By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. - 


God, is it good that a man should know 
That the world was made for his own, 

From the farthest blow of the ice and snow 
To the warmth of his own hearthstone? 

God, is it good that a man should sight 
In the birds and the beasts and the trees, 

In the day’s delight and the marvel of night, 
Even God’s desire to please? 

Must he know that the fever that frets in his veins 
Is the pulse and life of the race; 

Must he know that the gains of his farthest domains 
Are bred in the flame of his face? 

God, is it safe that he knows he was born 
To the uttermost joy of the earth, 

From the glorious dawn of creation’s first morn 
To the Judgment’s havoe and dearth ? 


The man you drove from Eden’s grove 
Was I, my Lord, was J, 

And I shall be there when the earth and the air 
Are rent from sea to sky. 

For it is my world, my gorgeous world, 
The world of my dear delight, 

From the brightest gleam of the Arctic stream 
To the dusk of my own love-night. 


Packed with the pulse of an unborn race, 
Torn with a World’s desire’s, 

The surging flood of my wild young blood 
Would quench the Judgment fires. 

I am man, man, Man, from the tingling flesh 
To the dust of my earthly goal, 

From the nestling gloom of the pregnant womb 
To the sheen of my naked soul. 

Bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh, 
The whole world leaps to my will, 
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And the unslaked thirst of an Eden cursed 
Shall harry the earth for its fill. 

Almighty God, when I drain life’s glass 
Of all its rainbow gleams, 

The hapless plight of eternal night 
Would be none too long for my dreams! 


The man you drove from Eden’s grove 
Was I, my Lord, was T, 
And I shall be there when the earth and the air 
Are rent from sea to sky. 
For it is my world, my gorgeous world, 
The world of my wildest bliss, . 
From the harshest strife of my restive life 
To the lure of the woman's kiss. 


Joy upon joy and gain upon gain 
Are the destined rights of my birth, 
And I shout the praise of my endless days 
To the echoing edge of the earth. 
Though I suffer all deaths that a man can die 
To the uttermost end of time, 
I have deep-drained this, the Cup of Bliss, 
In every age and clime. 
The froth of pride, the tang of power, 
The sweet of womanhood,— 
I drain the lees upon my knees, 
For, oh, the draught is good. 
I drink to Life, I drink to Death, 
And smack my lips with song, 
For when I die another I 
Shall pass the cup along. 


The man you drove from Eden’s grove 
Was I, my Lord, was I, 

And I shall be there when the earth and the air 
Are rent from sea to sky. 

For it is my world, my gorgeous world, 
The world of my dearest woes, 
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From the first small cry of the new-born I 
To the rack of the woman's throes. 


Out of the infinite aeons of time, 
Out of the womb of the earth, 
I make my way to the Judgment Day 
With song and jest and mirth. 
Born to the Best that a God could give, 
Heir to the Age’s gain, 
Shall I whine for alms with a beggar’s palms, 
Or prate of my travel stain? 
Dazed by the marvel of Heaven and Earth, 
Thrilled by my Maker’s trust, 
Shall I please God most if I brag and boast 
Of the drought and the cold and the dust? 
By the God of my Gift, by the God of my Joy, 
By the God of my boundless Youth, 
I pledge my soul to its highest goal 
Of Love and Honor and Truth! 


The man you drove from Eden’s grove 
Was I, my Lord, was I, 
And I shall be there when the earth and the air 
Are rent from sea to sky. 
For it is my God, my wondrous God, 
My tender Lord divine. 
What should I fear, from far to near, 
Since even God is mine? 


By permission of the Author and Harper and Brothers, Pub. 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK AT EMERSON COLLEGE. 
PROGRAM FOR COMMENCEMENT WEEK 


BACCALAUREATE SERVICE. 
SUNDAY, MAY 5— 
10.30 A. M. Baccalaureate Service, Union Congregational 
Church, 
Rey. Allen A. Eieraage Preacher. Subject: “The Incarnation of 
ru 2% 
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MONDAY, MAY 6— 
2.30 P. M. Senior Class Day, Huntington Chambers Hall. 


TUESDAY, MAY, 7— 
9.30 A. M. Graduate Recital, Huntington Chambers Hall. 
11.30 A. M. Annual Meeting, Emerson Alumni _ Association, 
Emerson College. 
7.00 P. M. Annual Alumni Banquet, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 8— 
2.30 P. M. Senior Recital, Jordan Hall. 
8.00 P. M. Post-Graduate Play, “Taming of the Shrew,” Jor- 
dan Hall. 


THURSDAY, MAY 9— 
2.30 P. M. Physical Culture Exhibition, Debate, Pantomime, 
Jordan Hall. 
8.00 P. M. Senior Play, “Captain Lettarblair,” Jordan Hall. 


FRIDAY, MAY 10— 
9.30 A.M. Commencement Exercises, Huntington Chambers 
Hall. 
Dr. Charles Fleischer, Speaker. Subject: ‘‘The Holy Life.” 
11.30 A. M. Faculty Reception. 


BACCALAUREATE SERVICE. 


On Sunday, May 5th was held the Baccalaureate Service 
at Union Congregational Church. To students, teachers, and 
friends this beginning of Commencement week was very beau- 
tiful. The whole atmosphere of the service was uplifting and 
to it the master at the organ, the vested choir, the sympathetic 
faces of the congregation and our beloved chaplain turned our 
thoughts to a new outlook on the years awaiting us. 


As, during the mornings of the College year, we so often 
turned to Mr. Stockdale when he read to us the Scripture for 
the day, so on this Sunday which opened our commencement 
week, we again turned to him for a final word, given in his 
own church and from his own pulpit. His subject was “The 
Incarnation of Truth,” and his text I John 2:8. At the be- 
ginning of his sermon Mr. Stockdale paid the following tribute 
to Emerson College: 


“Hmerson College of Oratory is one of the saving factors 
of our age. It stands as the interpreter of the Great Master 
minds and souls of Literature. It enables the students to lift 
their heads above the worries over temporal things in the 
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splendid technical training it gives, fitting them for high po- 
sitions of leadership while they work out the glorious visions 
of the world ideal. It is an efficient protest against the crass 
materialism of our age because it holds the keys to so many 
doors of entrance into the beautiful spiritual world.” 


Mr. Stockdale said that student days are in a measure 
dedicated to hearing and seeing Truth, that the Commence- 
ment Day for the student is the time when he meets the real 
issue between having and being; that beyond Commence- 
ment Day the world has a new expectation of us—that we are 
under obligation to be the Truth. 


We were told that Incarnation on a large scale does not 
begin till truth captures the imagination. The poet, musician, 
artist, architect lover, mechanic, must be awakened in the 
Soul. And Mr. Stockdale said: “Once the imagination is 
awakened and the Incarnation of Truth begun there is no turn- 
ing back. Once you begin to think and feel, you must go on. 
No matter what it costs. No matter what you suffer you must 
go on. The Incarnation of Truth is God’s noblest expectation 
from man.” 


“By the Incarnation of Truth” said Mr. Stockdale “we are 
seeking to save the world.” So the message in its beauty, 
strength, and helpfulness came to us and the inspiration of it, 
we know will go far towards the moulding of our lives. 


SENIOR CLASS DAY. 
CLASS DAY EXERCISES, 


Salutatory 
Sylvia Leland 


History 
Abbie Anne Ball 
Poem 
Ella Follansby Eastman 


Oration 
J. Walter Reeves 


Ode 
Agnes Scott Kent 
(Sung by Class) 


af 


2. 


3. 
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1912. CLASS ODE. 


(Air: ‘Die Wacht am Rhein.”) 


Unite, our Class, in glad acclaim 

To sing our Alma Mater’s Name. 

Dear Emerson, e’er we depart 

We pledge the fealty of each heart. 

Our Nineteen-Twelve brings tribute meet 

To lay in homage at thy feet; 

Thy children’s adoration hast thou won: 

We praise, we bless, we love thee, Emerson! 


O thou, our faithful friends and guides, 
Our gratitude with thee abides; 

Thy noble work admired, revered, 

Thy charms to ey’ry heart endeared ; 
Inspir’d our aims with meaning new, 

By thy example, lofty, true; 

God grant thy consecration blessed may be 
In our ennobled lives, loved Faculty. 


Classmates, our mutual love we voice, 

And in our Nineteen-Twelve rejoice; 

Our thoughts o’er tender mem/’ries yearn, 

As forward now our steps we turn, 

Though sundered far our paths may be, 

Our hearts shall beat in harmony; 

One tie shall bind us long as life shall run; 

Our Glorious Nineteen-Twelve and Emerson! 
AGNES Scorr KEnv. 


GRADUATE RECITAL 


“A Lover of Music” Van Dyke 
Madeline I. Randall 


“Pride and Prejudice” Jane Austen 
Stella Mae Bosworth 


“Paola and Francesca” (adapted scenes) 
-Stephen Phillips 
Marie Elizabeth Neahr 
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4. “Friends” Sir Henry Arthur Jones 
Jessica Maynard Weems 


“The Witching Hour’ (adapted) Augustus Thomas 
Lois Annabelle Beil 


CU 


ALUMNI BANQUET. 


The Annual Banquet of the Emerson College Alumni As- 
sociation was held at Riverbank Court, Cambridge, Tuesday 
evening, May 7th and was a pronounced success—due in a 
large measure to the efforts of The Reunion Committee under 
the leadership of Mrs. Olive Palmer Hansen, ’97, of the New 
York Club. 

Prof. Clarence W. Kidder called the members and guests 
to order and introduced Prof. William G. Ward as _toast- 
master who proved as ever genial, witty and kindly. Prof. 
Ward called for short speeches from the representatives of 
the different Emerson College Clubs in the order of their for- 
mation. Mrs. Marion Blake Campbell spoke for the Hartford 
Club, Mrs. Grace Bronson Purdy for the New York Club, Miss 
M. Ella Ball for the Boston Club and Mrs. Marion Baxter 
Fisher for the Providence Club. Prof. Ward then called on 
Mrs. Olive Palmer Hansen of New York, chairman. of the Re- 
union Committee, who urged the members to work for a still 
larger reunion next year. Our toastmaster next called on mem- 
bers from every five years’ college class from 1912 to 1887. 
“Our Baby Class,” ’12, was represented by their president, 
Sylvia Leland; the five-year class, ’07, was represented by Helen 
S. Hammond; the ten-year class, ’02, was represented by Mr. 
Edwin M. Whitney, who after speaking about his class, con- 
vulsed the audience by his Irish dialect and responded to sev- 
eral encores; the fifteen-year class, 97, was represented by 
Dean Harry 8. Ross. 

Prof. Kidder called a roll of the classes, omitting the 
graduating class. ’97 proved the banner class for members 
with eleven present. Prof. Kidder in the name of the Alumni 
Association presented to Dean Ross, representing the class of 
‘97, “Shakespeare on the Stage” by William Winter. By a 
unanimous vote of the class presented the book to the College 
Library. 
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It is hoped that this pleasing custom, begun in 1912, may 
be continued in the years to come. Rey. Allen Stockdale, our 
college chaplain, spoke very feelingly of the spiritual side of 
our work. Mrs. Elvie Burnett Willard then spoke for the 20- 
year class, 92. The 25-year class, ’87, was represented by our 
President, Henry Lawrence Southwick, who not only spoke for 
his class but paid high tribute to our beloved Founder, Charles 
Wesley Emerson, and the early work of the College. 


Music was furnished by Miss Whiton’s Orchestra and Mr. 
Wm. Howland Kenney, accompaniel by Mrs. Kenney, sang 
some of his ever pleasing Kipling Songs and responded to en- 
cores. The toasts of classes to each other were numerous and 
hearty and Emerson College enthusiasm was shown at its 
height. 


SENIOR RECITAL 


1. “The Sunken Bell” Hauptmann 
Edna Norton Spear 


bo 


“The Chase” (from ‘Pickwick Papers’’) Dickens 
Rose Gertrude Boynton 


3. “Carlotta’s Intended” Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Nellie Charlotte Burke 


4. “Count Gismond”’ Browning 
Elizabeth Janet Rae 


on 


“What the Leaves Heard” 
(From “Pomander Walk’’) Parker 
Ruth Beth Watts 


6. “The Melting-Pot” Zangwill 
Grace Christine Rosaaen 


GRADUATE PLAY 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
By William Shakespeare. 


Baptista, a rich gentleman of Padua Eva Hammond Churchill 
Vincentio, an old gentleman of Pisa Edith Sarah Newton 
Lucentio, son to Vincentio, in love with Bianca Vashti Cecillea Bitler 
Perruchio, a gentleman of Verona, suitor to Katharina 

Mary Genevieve Kellett 
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Suitors to Bianca 


Gremio Maude Fiske 
Hortensio Stella Mae Bosworth 
Servants to Lucentio 
Tranio Grace Chesley Ham 
Biondello Lucille Barry 

Servants to Petruchio 
Grumio Mary Angelo Edwards 
Curtis Annetta R. Moody 
Daughters to Baptista 
Katharina, the Shrew Faye Louise Smiley 
Bianca Jessica Weems 
Widow Alice M. Conant 
Tailor Madeline I. Randall 
Servants to Petruchio 
Nathaniel Vashti C. Bitler 
Philip Marie HK. Neahr 
Joseph Alice M. Conant 
Nicholas Lucille Barry 


ACT I—Padua, a public place. 

ACT II—Padua. A room in Baptista’s house. 

ACT III—A room in Baptista’s house. 

ACT IV—Scene 1, Petruchio’s country house. Scene 2, the same. 
ACT V—Scene 1, a road. Scene 2, Padua, Lucentio’s house. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE DRILL 


DEBATE—PANTOMIME. 


AESTHETIC PHYSICAL CULTURE 


(a) Emerson Exercises 
(b) Greek Dance 


Lucile Binns Ethel Maubray Kane 
Rose Gertrude Boynton Sylvia Leland 

Nellie Charlotte Burke Anna Josephine Leddy 
Georgia Castleberry Emily Lauretta Maps 
Olive Beulah Clark Lenella Baker McKown 
Alicia Conlon Eula Elizabeth Pickard 
Margaret Adair Davidson Elizabeth Janet Rae 
Mary Virginia Edwards Isabel McCollum Roop 
May Teresa Hackett Ruth Rosalind Roane 
Virginia Haile Alice Lillian Walker 


Jean Carlyle Welsh 


DEBATE 


Resolved—That a system of self-government by students in colleges is 


desirable. 

Affirmative Negative 
Abbie Anne Ball Lillian Rose Hartigan 
Edna Delphin Case Helena Bradford Churchill 


Presiding Officer 
Sylvia Leland 
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Timekeeper 
Winifred Hamilton Bent 


PANTOMIME 
“The Wishing Tree” 


An Allegory 


LIFE Sadie Scales Robinson 
LOVE Elizabeth Junius Smith 
JOY Leah King 
DUTY Esther Appleby 
ENVY Agnes: Scott Kent 
TEMPTATION ° Ella Steele Dornon 
THE DEVIL Lois Houlette 
WISDOM Josephine Wood Whitaker 
DEATH Lillian Rose Hartigan 


FLOWER DANCERS—Misses Davidson, Hackett, Kane, Pickard, 
Conlon. 

IMPS—Misses Krantz, Roane, Leddy, Walker, Haile, Maps. 
FAIRIES—Misses Roop, Castleberry, Binns, Clark, Edwards, Welsh. 
Dances directed by Miss Elsie Riddle. 

Unity Trio 
Miss Charlotte Whinnery 
Miss Ora Larthard 
Miss Gertrude Brett 


Music arranged from Grieg by Miss Whinnery 


SENIOR PLAY 
“CAPTAIN LETTARBLAIR”’ 
A Drama in Four Acts by Marguerite Merrington 


Dramatis Personae 


Dean Ambrose Mary Sandstrom 
Pinckney, his private secretary, afterwards subaltern in the Irish 
Fusiliers Winifred Hamilton Bent 
Francis Merivale, suitor to Fanny Maude Smith 
Mr. Seton, Fanny’s trustee Marion Louise Colby 
Smithers, clerk in the office of Seton & Catesby Anne May Keck 
Jorkins, servant to Lettarblair Neva Ferne Walter 
Fanny Hadden, Dean’s orphan niece Frances Geraldine Riorden 
Hyacinth Messiter, a maiden lady Alla May Martin 


Polly Messiter, her niece and the Dean’s goddaughter 

Ione Velma Stevens 
Captain Lettarblair-Lytton of the Irish Fusiliers Edna Mae Gilkey 
Lord Willoughby Ella Follansby Eastman 
Henry Benna Harris Bailey 
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Synopsis 
ACT I—Morning room at Beechwood. “Loves me?” 
ACT II—Lytton’s quarters in barracks at Southampton. “Loves 
me not.” 
(Interval of six months) 
ACT III—Office of Seton & Catesby, Solicitors, London. 
(Interval of one day) 
ACT IV—The Garden at Beechwood. ‘Loves me!” 


Period: Reign of George III. 
Music: Unity Trio. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


On Friday, May 10th, Commencement exercises were held 
in Huntington Chambers Hall. After prayer by Rey. Allen 
Arthur Stockdale, President Southwick introduced Dr. 
Charles Fleischer, the speaker of the day. 


ADDRESS BY DR. CHARLES FLEISCHER 


Dr. Fleischer’s subject was “The Holy Life’”—meaning the 
whole life, the life which aims at completeness. His “text” 
was from Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra:—‘What I aspired to 
be, and was not comforts me.” “Ideals,” said Dr. Fleischer 
“must prove their practicability in order to be worthy. Ideals 
should be easy to translate from theory to practice. So, too, 
we should make a practical test of our theories of holiness.” 


Dr. Fleischer spoke of the well-developed human being 
under the symbol of a perfect circle, divided into four quar- 
ters. “his symbol of eternity, he said, has for its sectors, the 
four great aspects of our being, the physical, the mental, the 
moral and the spiritual. We should develop each one to the 
best of our ability and thereby develop towards wholeness, 
holiness, completeness. Dr. Fleischer said that we must see 
all these aspects of our lives related to each other. This is the 
ideal. 


In considering the physical aspect of our being, the body 
was spoken of as the sacred and beautiful home of all the 
other attributes of our lives. The dignity of the physical 
basis of life was brought to us most beautifully by the speaker. 

The mental or intellectual aspect of the holy life—the 
yearning to know,—to pluck the heart out of the mystery of 
life was dwelt upon. “We must believe,” said Dr. Fleischer, 
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“that the questioning spirit is right and necessary, for without 
it we should know nothing. The questioning spirit leads to 
knowledge, and must be encouraged, in spite of all that has 
been said in opposition to the rights of the spirit to investiga- 
tion and inquiry.” Our mental life stands between our plysi- 
cal life on one side and the third great element of our being 
which arises on the other. 


The third aspect—the moral nature was next brought to 
us. It was dwelt upon as a distinctively human attribute. Its 
aim is to say “Thou shalt and thou shalt not---to establish 
the rightness or wrongness of all relationships.” ‘Just now,” 
said Dr. Fleischer “the business world is resenting the intro- 
duction of the moral imperative into their domain, but they 
will soon recognize and accept the moral yoke.” A plea was 
made for the tempering of morality by good sense; for in- 
telligent love, not only for man and maiden, but for all. 

Forcifully and beautifully Dr. Fleischer closed his ad- 
dress with his ideal presentation of the fourth aspect of our 
nature, the spiritual. He spoke of the spiritual, as belonging 
to the realm of a peculiarly human ideal. He said, ‘‘We 
should bow our heads in awe-stricken silence, for here we have 
only approximated a decent beginning. And yet we labor 
with all our might for the attainment of spiritual power.” He 
said that no bible and no church can give it to us; that we 
must come into direct and original relationship with the 
universe. “Aspiration” he said ‘must preceed inspiration.” 

In closing he said in part: 

“Again the backward look. More morality, more intel- 
lectuality, a better body, means more spirituality. The perfect 
whole is the ideal. That ideal will serve to keep us modest. 
We shall realize thereby where we are—shall realize how far 
the struggle leaves us from the perfect whole. And yet it is 
the attainment to this perfection for which we must forever 
strive.” 


AWARDING OF SCHOLARSHIPS, 
President Henry Lawrence Southwick announced that 


the Phi Mu Gamma Scholarship had been given to Miss Lois 
_Houlette and the Proctor Scholarship to Miss Sylvia Leland. 
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PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS 


Before presenting the diplomas President Southwick 
said: 

“Tt is for me to give you the parchments which attest the 
completion of your three and four years’ courses at Emerson 
College of Oratory. But remember they certify only that x.6u 
are ready to begin, and we cheer you as you go out upon the 
long, long road. You are trained, and, if you can earn your own 
way and produce a surplus that shall add to the wealth and 
happiness of the world you are also educated. You have been 
taught that manhood and womanhood, not scholarship, are 
the tests of real education, and that true service is the only 
fruit of the tree of knowledge which the world can want or use. 
We hope you go forth passionate believers in the highest pos- 
sibilities of human progress—your own and your brother’s—in 
the improvability if not the perfectibility of every living soul. 
Your diplomas will be to you a just pride, a certification that 
you are ready to begin, and a reminder of a gracious and in- 
spiring past. But you must not lean upon them. None can 
know enough in any department of knowledge to regard him- 
self as anything but an under-graduate. May your motto be 
that of Michael Angelo, who at eighty-nine, knowing some- 
thing of architecture, something of sculpture, something of 
painting, wrote ‘Ancora impara’—still learning.” 


Professional and Teacher’s Diploma 


Lucile Barry Annetta Robinson Moody 
Lois Annabel Beil Marie Elizabeth Neahr 
Vashti Cecillea Bitler Edith Sarah Newton 

Stella Mae Bosworth Eleanor Wilbur Pomeroy 
Eva Hammond Churchill Madeline Isabel Randall 
Alice Eugenie Conant Grace Christine Rosaaen 
Mary Angelo Edwards Faye Louise Smiley 

Grace Chesley Ham Helen Woodbridge Symonds 
Mary Genevieve Kellett Jessie Maynard Weems 


Diploma of Graduation 


Esther Appleby Leah King 

Benna Harris Bailey Julia Ellen Elizabeth Krantz 
Abbie A. Ball Anna Josephine Leddy 
Winifred Hamilton Bent Sylvia A. Leland 

Lucile Binns Lenella Baker McKown 

- Rose Gertrude Boynton Emily Loretta Maps 

Nellie Charlotte Burke Alla May Martin 

Edna Delphin Case Harriett Cowles Palmer 


Georgia Castleberry Eula Elizabeth Pickard 
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Helena Bradford Churchill 
Olive Beulah Clark 
Margaret Robinson Clough 
Marian Louise Colby 
Alecia Edna Conlon 
Margaret Adair Davidson 
Ella Steele Dornon 

Ella Follansby Eastman 
Mary Virginia Edwards 
Edna Mae Gilkey 

Mary Teresa Hackett 
Virginia Haile 

Lillian Rose Hartigan 
Lois Houlette 

Ethel Mawbray Kane 
Anna M. Keck 

Agnes Scott Kent 


Elizabeth Janet Rae 
Jacob Walter Reeves 
Frances Geraldine Riorden 
Ruth Rosalind Roane 
Sadie Seales Robinson 
Isabel McCollum Roop 
Mary P. Sandstrom 
Elizabeth Junius Smith 
Maude M. Smith 

Edna Spear 

Ione Velma Stevens 
Mary Magdalen Sullivan 
Alice Lillian Walker 
Neva Ferne Walter 
Ruth Beth Watts 

Jean Carlyle Welsh 
Josephine Wood Whitaker 


GLEANINGS FROM THE POEMS OF CLINTON 
SCOLLARD. 


[In clear, alluring verse, Clinton Scollard sings of everything beau- 
tiful in life. He is primarily a poet of the North, since New York claims 
him for her own,—but he writes not only of his own State, but of other 
States; not only of his own land, but of other lands. With a delicacy 
of touch, Mr. Scollard voices tender appreciations of Nature; with a 
resonant note he sings of love of country and again he brings to us the 
charm of Britain and of the Orient. 

We know him best in his ‘‘Lyrics of the Dawn,” “Odes and Elegies,” 
“A Southern Flight” (with Mr. Sherman); ‘Foot Farings,” ‘Lyrics 
and Legends of Christmastide,” “Easter Song,’ “Blank Verse Pastels,” 
“A Knight of the Highway,” “A Boy’s Book of Rhyme,” ‘Pro Patria,” 
“From the Heart of the Hills” and ‘“Sapphics” (with Thomas S. 
Jones, Jr.) 

His publisher is George William Browning, Clinton, New York. 
The following selections are printed with the permission of the 


. author. ] 
A PRELUDE. 


If the things of earth must pass 
Like the dews upon the grass, 

Like the mists that break and run 
At the forward sweep of the sun, 

I shall be satisfied 

If only the dreams abide. 


Nay, I would not be shorn 

Of gold from the mines of morn! 
I would not be bereft 

Of the last blue flower in the cleft, 
Of the haze that haunts the hills, 
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Or the moon that the midnight fills! 
Still would I know the grace 

Upon love’s uplifted face, 

And the slow, sweet joy-dawn there 
Under the dusk of her hair. 


I pray thee, spare me, Fate, 

The woeful, wearying weight 

Of a heart that feels no pain 
At the sob of the Autumn rain, 
And takes no breath of glee 
From the organ-surge of sea,— 
Of a mind where memory broods 
Over songless solitudes! 

I shall be satisfied 

If only the dreams abide. 


—From “The Lyric Bough.” 


WOODLAND SONG. 


Voices are calling us out of the dingle,— 

“Come away!”—so they say,—‘tcome away! 

Musical voices that Mellowly mingle, 

“Here,” they declare, ‘**’mid the fern and the mosses, 
You may lay by all your losses and crosses! 

Out through the gold of the day 

Come away!” 


Under the trees there is waiting a treasure! 
“Come away!’—so they say,—‘‘come away!” 

O such a manifold measure of pleasure ;— 
Worry forgotten; no care for a burden; 
Freedom for friend and heart joy for a guerdon ; 
Through the fresh green of the May 

Come away!” 


—From “The Lyric Bough.” 
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HEART O? MINE. 


All along the valleys, through the beechen alleys 
Little silvery sallies set the blood athrill; 

Now bleak days are over, we may play the rover, 
Heart 0’ mine, heart o’ mine, footing where we will! 


Marry, there’s no curing for the old alluring 
Gypsy-thrall that masters us when the thrushes trill! 
We must out at bloom of day, wandering till gloom of day, 
Heart 0’ mine, heart o’ mine, straying where we will. 


Care,—'tis fled afar from us, distant as a star from us; 
We've a bliss to bar from us everything of ill; 
Dreams come true at last to us, woe and winter past to us, 
Heart o’ mine, heart o’ mine, faring where we will! 
—‘In Easter Song.” 


THE LURE OF THE WOODLAND. 


Green 0’ leaf, sheen o’ leaf, tremulous, wavery, 
Where down the aisleways the errant airs blow; 

Arras of maple-boughs,—emerald bravery! 

Always the twilight, and never the glow. 


Wren-call and glen-call,—a thrush fluting mellowly,— 
And a far whippoorwill, mournful and faint, 
Then a near robin-note, friendly and fellowly, 
And the small phoebe-birds’ die-away plaint. 


Rook-gabble, brook-babble; jewel-weed shimmering ; 
And the tall bee-balm with torches alight; 

And in the darksomemost recesses glimmering, 
Lo, the white ghost-flowers, like stars in the night! 


Lure o’ heart, every part,—mystery, magicry ; 
Wonder !— a world of it hid from the day! 
Cure for care everywhere, balm for life’s tragicry ; 
Up, then, my comrade, and let us away! 
—In “The Lyric Bough.” 
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A PRELUDE. 


Let us take leave of haste awhile, 
And loiter well content 

With little pleasure to beguile, 
And small habiliment ;— 


Just a wide sweep of rain-washed sky, 
A flower, a bird-note sweet; 

Some easy trappings worn awry; 
Loose latchets for our feet; 


A wheaten loaf within our scrip; 
For drink the hillside spring, 
And for true heart companionship 

The love of loitering. 


We want so much, and yet we need 
So very slight a store, 

But in the age’s grip of greed 
We hurry more and more. 


The woodland weaves its gold-green net; 
The warm wind lazes by; 
Can we forego? can we forget? 
Come, comrade, let us try! 
—From ‘Easter Song” 


A SELECTION FROM “FOOTFARINGS.” 


Above the crestward climbing pines, 
Above the dewy slopes of lawn, 
Above the copse’s coil of vines, 
I have gone up to meet the dawn. 


I have grown weary of the night 

That from day’s gold mine eye debars,— 
Of seeing up the purple height 

Troop the processional of stars. 
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I yearn to mark the shattering beam 
Backward the gates of darkness throw; 
I long to hear across my dream 
The wakening trump of morning blow. 


Hark! ’tis the first bird-note!—the mark; 
Flushing the east, a crimson ray !— 

Soul, from the girdling wastes of dark 
Go thou, too, up to meet the day! 
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YEAR BOOK FOR 1912. 

An artistic Year Book in its white and gold cover has 
come to us this year. The book is dedicated to Prof. William 
Howland Kenney. Splendid pictures of the faculty occupy 
the front pages. 

Further on are interior views of the New College home. 
The classes and various organizations of the college all have 
received excellent notice. The literary and artistic parts of 
the book are in good taste and admirably arranged. Miss 
Beil and Miss Hartigan, with their competent staff should 
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have every reason to feel proud of this splendid addition to a 
note-worthy series of Year Books. 


OPTIMISM—‘A cheerful frame of mind that enables a tea kettle 
to sing though in hot water up to its nose.” 


THE QUIET HOUR AT EMERSON Y. W. C. A. 
DAILY INVOCATION OF MOSES MAIMONIDES. 
(Rambam & Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon.) 


And now I turn unto my calling; 
Oh, stand by me, my God, in this truly important task! 
Grant me success! For— 
Without thy living counsel and support 
Man can avail but nought; 
Inspire me with true love for this my Art 
And for thy creatures. 
Oh, grant— 
That neither greed for gain, nor thirst for fame, nor vain ambition, 
May interfere with my activity. 
For these, I know, are enemies of Truth, and Love of Men, 
And might beguile one in profession 
From furthering the welfare of thy creatures. 
Oh, strengthen me! 
Grant energy unto both body and the soul, 
That I may e’er unhindered ready be 
To mitigate the woes, 
Sustain and help 
The rich and poor, the good and bad, the enemy and friend; 
Oh, let me e’er behold in the afflicted and the suffering, 
Only the human being. 


Miss Mary Corbett, a National Field Secretary of the Y. 
W. C. A. addressed the students Thursday morning, April 
24th, on the summer work of the Silver Bay Conference at 
Lake George. 

The meeting of April 5th was an exceedingly interesting 
and helpful session under the direction of Mr. Lang who ad- 
dressed the meeting with ‘“‘An Easter Message” as his topic. 


Rose Boynton lead the meeting of April 12th. 


The meeting of April 26 was given over to plans for next 
year, and the nomination of new officers. 


At a special meeting Wednesday, May 1, the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Jean Matheson; vice-president, 
Florence Stiles; secretary-treasurer, Pearl Parsley. 
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The Emerson Association extends a hearty greeting to the 
new organization at Simmons College. 


CANADIAN CLUB. 
Jean McLatchy read recently at a Unitarian Church So- 
cial in Dorhcester. 
Isabelle MacGregor has had her sister visiting her for 
some time. . 
Abbie Ball will lecture at the Tremont M. E. Church June 
fifth on Kipling. 


CLASSES. 


Bek 

Faye Smiley will teach next year in the Depariment of 
Expression at Brenau College in Gainsyille, Ga. 

Stella Mae Bosworth has been appointed teacher of Ex- 
pression in Great Falls High School, Great Falls, Montana. 

Madeline Randall read recently in Woburn and Wiliming- 
ton and gave several interpretative dances in Quincy. Miss 
Randall was a guest at Wesleyan College during Junior Week. 

Thru the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. S. T. Johnson the 
members of the Post Graduate Class enjoyed a delightful 
evening together and as it was one of the last of such opportu- 
nities before “the cold, wide world,” it was especially appre- 
ciated. Many brilliant prophesies for the various members 
were offered. 

a 

Ethel Kane and Eula Pickard read recently at the Wil 
lard Settlement House. 

Agnes Kent is coaching the play “Mother Nature’s Chil- 
dren” to be put on in the Claflin School at Newtonville. 

Sylvia Leland read before the Norumbega Woman’s Club 
at Charlestown, April twentieth. 

Ruth Roane attended the Tech Show at Northampton, 
April twenty-seventh and spent the week-end at her home in - 
Springfield. 

Mary Sandstrom was the reader at the reunion of the East 
Bridgewater High School. 

Edna Spear read at the Mothers’ and Teachers’ Associa- 
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tion of Newburyport recently. 

Abbie Ball and Mrs. Churchill gave several delightful 
Dicken’s dialogues at the Keystone Chapter of the Eastern 
Star. 

Anne Keck and Edna Spear were members of the cast 
in the play “Father’s Rival,” produced recently in Jordan 
Hall. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Dornon of New Alexandria, Penn., 
Mrs. Kane of Halifax, N. 8S., Mrs. C. W. Roane of Springfield, 
Mass., Mrs. E. J. Smith of Erie, Penn., Mrs. Fred McKown 
and Mr. and Mrs. Thaddeus Orne were guests of the Senior 
Class Commencement week. 

The sympathy of the class is extended to Harriett C. 
Palmer in the death of her father at Ogdensburg, New York. 


Any 
RECITAL. 
April 8, 1912. 
1. Courtship by Absent Treatment W. D. Watts 
Docia Dodd 
2. The Gift of the Magi Anon 
Gertrude Green 
3. Jakie in the Kindergarten Marion Hill 
Bertha Gorman 
4. Evelyn Hope Robert Browning 
E. May Davis 
5. For Love of a Man Jack London 


Jeanette Wiggins 


6. (a) Countibility (b) Bugah Man 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
Lillian Porter 


7. Movin’ On (Bleak House) Charles Dickens 
Lela Carey 

8. The Varmint Owen Johnson 
Emile Goss 


9. (a) Faith (b) Opportunity 
Edward Rowland Sill 


Bessie Bell 
10. The Pickwick’s Predicament Charles Dickens 
; Pearl Parsley 
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10. 


au 


Helen Leavitt has read “Little Sister Snow” very suc- 
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RECITAL. 
April 15, 1912. 
Traver’s First Hunt Richard Harding Davis 
Bernice M. Durgin 
The Picture Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Marjorie Westcott 
Wee Willie Winkie Kipling 
Lucile E. Warner 
A Few Bars in the Key of G Clifton Osborne 
Edith R. Walton 
The Hero of the Hill Hdmund Vance Cook 
Mary Cody 
Pauline Pavlovna Thomas B. Aldrich 


M. Imogene Paddock 


The Plant that Lost its Berry Annie Trumbell Slosson 
Nema Partridge 


(a) Encouragement Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
(b) A Banjo Song — Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
Abbie M. Fowler 


The Feline Fate Anna Robeson Brown 
Jessie I. Dalton 


The Duel EKugene Field 
(b) The Rock-a-bye Lady Hugene Field 
(c) Wynken, Blynken and Nod Hugene Field 


Lucile Boyer 


Nicoletta—A Tale of Italy Anonymous 
Allene Buckhout 


The Courage of the Commonplace 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
Drucilla Dodson 


cessfully at Cambridge, South Framingham and Bemis. 


Mary Davis is teaching in Hillsboro, N. H., and Clara 


MacDonald in Lindenville, Vermont. 


Myrtie Hutchinson read at the Russell Club in Melrose 
recently. 
The officers for 1913 are: 


Mary Shamback. 


President, Amelia Green ; vice- 
president, Lucille Warner; secretary, Leila Carey; treasure, 
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14. 


John Fleming apeared in “Endymion” at the Hotel Som- 
erset. 

Florence Bean gave a successful program at the Winches- 
ter Home, April 23. 

During the past month Esther Smart has appeared on the 
programs of several church entertainments. 


The Boston Globe contains the following: 

Those present last evening at the Lexington Baptist Church were 
delightfully entertained by Miss Lucie House. Her selections were 
sharply contrasted, but the reader’s versatility proved ample, and every 
number was heartily encored. 

Gertrude Chapman, Jennie Windsor, Katurah Stokes, 
Amy La Vigne, Doris Sparrell and Jean West read recently 
before the Mother’s Club in the Crown Hotel, Providence, R. I. 

The Freshman Class entertained the Seniors at an infor- 
mal dancing party in Richard’s Hall, April twentieth. 

The officers for next year are as follows: President, Mil- 
dred Johnson; vice-president, Mattie Risley, secretary, Laura 
Curtis; treasurer, Sadie O’Connell. 


Your future is being made now. 


SORORITIES. 


DELTA DELTA PHI. 


The Deltas are pleased to welcome Alice Esmond as a 
member of their Chapter. 

On April 10th at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Burton Ray in 
Franklin, Mass., occurred the marriage of Miss Gertrude 
Knapp and Mr. Leonard Lamb. Among the guests at the 
wedding were Mrs. John Ahlers, Peggy Whitesel, May Green, 
Gertrude Chapman, Lillian Aune and Abbie Fowler. Mrs. 
Lamb will be at home to her friends after the first of Sep- 
tember, at 197 South Main Street, Attleboro, Mass. 

Miss Peggy Whitesel has returned to her home in Har- 
risonburg, Va., after a two weeks’ visit at the Chapter House. 

Jessie Weems and Alice Esmond took part in the play 
“Endymion” given by the Alumni of Brookline High School at 
the Somerset Hotel recently. 
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Vera McDonald entertained the Deltas at a tea, April 
30th. 

Mrs. F. H. Weems is the guest of her daughter during 
Commencement week. 

The Deltas gave their annual farewell tea, May 7th. 


ZETA PHI ETA. 

Shiela McLane and Ruth Barnum were guests at the 
Chapter house for Commencement week. 

The Misses Gumpertz were guests at the Chapter house 
for Commencement week. 

Mrs. Keck was the guest of her daughter Anna at the 
Chapter house Commencement week. 

Miss Riddell entertained the members of the Sorority at 
tea, May 5th; Rebecca Farwell and Jean West poured. 

Marion Colby read recently at a teachers’ Convention in 
East Boston. 

Edna Spear read at a concert given by the Young 
Ladies’ Club of East Braintree. 

Grace Rosaaen and Edna Spear recently spent the week- 
end at Newburyport the guests of Mrs. Oscar Nelson. 

Winifred Bent read recently at an entertainment given at 
the Bow Street Methodist Church. 

The Zeta Phi Eta Annual Banquet was held at Riverbank 
Court on the evening of May 10th. 


PHI MU GAMMA. 

Jota Chapter is pleased to welcome Lucie House as a new 
member. 

Evelyn Cash, Josephine Lyon and Marguerite Albertson 
were guests at the Chapter House during Commencement 
week. 

Leila Harris was the guest of friends in Jamaica Plains 
over Patriot’s Day. 

Edna Gilkey and Jane Rae read recently in Charlestown. 

Mrs. Oscar Thorup was a recent. guest at the Chapter 
House. 

Janet Chesney read recently in Newport, R. I., and Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 


The Sorority enjoyed its annual banquet on Wednesday, 
April 10 at Riverbank Court. Alice Davidson ’10 was a guest. 

Madeleine Robinson of Bangor, Me., is visiting Stasia 
Scribner. 

Madeleine Tarrant is enjoying a visit from her sister 
Edith of Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Announcements have been received of the engagement of 
Alma Marie Bruggeman, 710, to Robert L. Stanley of New 
Hampshire. 

Bessie Bull Boerstler, Margaret Conklin and Gertrude 
Comly were recent guests of the Chapter. 

Elizabeth Beattie is enjoying a visit from her mother. 

Lois Teele and Kathryn Shank expect to return home via 
Washington and Baltimore when they will visit Miss Teele’s 
brother. 

The society entertained with a tea at the Hemenway on 
Tuesday, April 80th. 


PHI ALPHA TAU FRATERNITY. 


Mr. Robert Burnham has been coaching plays for the 
Brighton High School, among them “Mice and Men,” he di- 
rected “The Rivals” for the Winchester High School; “A 
Bachelor’s Romance” for Brockton and for Bar Harbor Y. W. 
C. A. “Alabama.” In addition to his work as director of 
plays, Mr. Burnham has been doing lyceum work and teaching. 


Prof. Walter Bradley Tripp has been couching the an- 
nual Junior play for Boston University. Mr. Tripp’s work 
during the past six weeks has taken him through the South 
and West. He directed much of the work for Emerson’s Com- 
mencement. 


Rey. Stephen C. Lang is planning taking special work 
at Harvard University during the coming year. 


Warren B. Brigham will be a special lecturer at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts. 
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OUT IN THE FIELDS. 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday, 

Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 

Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what might pass, 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 
Among the hushing of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born— 
Out in the fields with God! 
—EHlizabeth Barrett Browning. 


ELEANOR WILBUR POMEROY 
Editor 1910-1912 


After a drawing by Mary Neal Richardson 


THE LAST GOOD-NIGHT 


“We who with her have formed a circle here 
Before the fire of life, now burning low, 
We draw our chairs together yet more near 
And watch the embers in the dying glow; 
The burning brands that waste to ashes so 
From time to time flash into blazing bright 
Ags each guest, rising up, prepares to go 
And from the upper stair sends back “ ‘Good-mght/ ” 


“Follow Whether you are wise or foolish, rich or poor, 
the happy or unhappy, the world expectantly is looking 
Gleam.” to you for the contribution you will make to its 
store of work. Whether you regard the world as a stage, a 
workshop, a place in which you are tried as to your mettle or 
what-not, will you grant that the highest human attainment 
is wise giving—giving of your joy, your sympathy, your work? 
Happy are you if you have learned to lift! So as you go forth 
to various paths of service, with eyes turned toward the ideal, 
—give your best to your work. 

In this materialistic age, we like to believe that growing 
into young manhood and womanhood are those who are direct- 
ing their life towards the beautiful ideal—who are following 
“the gleam”—that vision of life in its purity, beauty and 
Service which leads us to the heights. 
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“Follow the gleam” in the schoolroom where entrusted to 
your care are the young minds and hearts of a new generation. 
Lead them lovingly on towards a realization of their responsi- 
bility as future citizens. Teach them patiently of “the gleam” 
which may enter their own lives. Admonish them to guard 
against those influences which may obscure the vision of their 
life’s ideal. Teach them to covet purity of heart, always. So 
following “the gleam,” as teachers you will be a power, and 
the humble, daily tasks will become imbued with an unspeak- 
able joy. 

To others, the doors of the speaker’s platform and the 
stage swing open. You stand on their thresholds; the glare of 
the footlight is before you, and the voices of many people ring 
in your ears. For the first time, perhaps, since elaving college, 
the sincerity of purpose wavers and the deep underlying mes- 
sage is forgotten. You are simply an entertainer. But in your 
better moments,—in the hush of your own souls a voice comes: 
“Follow the gleam,’ and your eyes are turned to the rays of a 
lost ideal. You follow. Physical weariness is forgotten; an un- 
heeding people no longer causes you pain; for you know that 
with your message ringing true, the power of mind and heart, 
which you have thrown so earnestly into the universe cannot 
be lost. It is for you then, teachers of the public, to strive ear- 
nestly in imparting a knowledge of the life ideals, and as 
you teach, live them. Stand before your people and say: ‘Fol- 
low the gleam”—follow it, and it will safely lead you through 
the mountains and valleys of life; it will cause you to gather 
strength when you fall; it will guide you through the gather- 
ing shadows always. The brooks by the wayside in the light of 
“the gleam” will lull you when weary; the tall pines on the 
rugged mountain side will whisper to you, “Go on.” In the 
valley many a cottager will catch the reflection of the gleam 
in your countenance, and in his turn will tread the new way. 
Towards mid-day you will climb new heights, and when the 
shadows gather and the fires of life burn low, “the gleam” will 
throw a radiance on the gray ashes of dead hopes. Such is 
the opportunity in the speaker’s art. 

To still others of you, the ruddy fires of the hearth-stone 
beckon and tasks await you, which only a home-maker may 
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know. Just over the loved hearth shines “the gleam,” and 
its radiance sheds a rosy glow throughout familiar rooms. It 
leads each member of the household on; it cheers the working 
hours and brings loved ones back when the twilight hour 
comes. Following ‘the gleam” establishes harmony in the 
home, the influence of which reaches out to other homes, to 
town, to state and to country. Under the guidance of the ideal, — 
it is the influence of the home which will create love for 
country which is second only to love for God. 
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INVICTUS. 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever Gods may be 

For my unconquerable soul. 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance— 
My head is bloody but unbowed— 
Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find me unafraid. 

It matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. 


—William Ernest Henley. 


Ah! here is another turn in the road, 
Another league has gone; 

Take a strong new grip and grasp of your load, 
And then—go on! Go on! 

For we follow a Voice down the long, long road 
That travels hither and yon, 

And the voice is the voice of the hastening years— 
“Go on! Goon! Go on!” 


And the voice is here at the turn of the road 
Of the highway of the years; 
And there’s nothing of fear in the tone of the voice, 
Though it speaks in the midst of fears. 
There are blasted cliffs and chasms of dread 
In the journey we have gone; 
There are stony hills on the road ahead; 
But the voice says, “On! Go on!” 


There are gardens abloom on the way we have come, 
And fountains and arbors of shade; 
There are bleak dark pines in the cold snows, dumb, 
And the thunder-smitten glade; 
There are orchards of bloom and furs of gloom 
On the journey we have gone; 
There are bloom and gloom on the road ahead; 
But the voice says, “On! Go on!” 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF BOSTON. 


The April meeting of the Club was held Tuesday even- 
ing, April second, at the College rooms. The President ap 
pointed Mrs. Goudey, Miss Balser and Miss Whitcomb as 
nominating committee for officers for next year. She waived 
the reading of the Secretary’s and Treasurer’s reports and 
asked Dean Ross, who had arranged the entertainment, to 
preside. 
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Miss Lois Annabelle Beil recited “Polly of the Circus.” 
“College Days,” a pantomime, was given with dash by the 
Misses Bell, Brooks, Ashley and Brackett. Another panto 
mime, ‘The Love that Endured,” was charmingly acted by the 
Misses Sullivan, Dodd, Clow, Esmond, Houlette, LaVigne and 
Brewer. This sort of entertainment by Emerson students was 
an innovation which gave the members great enjoyment. 

At the close all lingered for a social time and refresh 
ments provided by Miss Wetherbee, Miss Whitcomb and Mr 
Crosby. 

At the final meeting of the year, May 17th, Mrs. Elsie 
Powers Corwin gave a lecture-recital with illustrative read- 
ings on “The Women of Tennyson.” Mrs Corwin is well 
known as an artist. Her programs include: “The Story of 
the Psalms;” “An Hour with Dickens;” and “A Colonial Pro- 
gram.” She has been chosen delegate to represent the Wo- 
man’s Club of Lowell at the Woman’s Federation of Clubs in 
San Francisco on June 17th. 


CLASS OF ’95. 

Mrs Corinne Underhill Howes, Mrs. Elsie Powers Corwin, 
Mrs. Sadie Prescott Porter, Miss Sarah A. Mellen, Miss Edith 
Ball, Miss Julia F. Callahan, Mrs. Grace Bronson Purdy, of 
the class of 1895, with Miss M. Ella Ball, President of the 
Boston E. C. O. Club, and Mrs. Maud Wolfe Purdy, President 
of the New Century Club of White Plains, New York, as their 
guests, attended the performance of “The Spring Maid” at 
the Tremont Theatre on May 11th. 

After the pleasures of Commencement Week, the genial 
hospitality extended upon all sides and the enjoyment of the 
remarkable work of Seniors and Post Graduates all agreed 
that:—‘“‘Parting was such sweet sorrow, we fain would pro- 
long it to the morrow.” 


CLASS OF 797. 

The class of 1897 of Emerson College held its Fifteenth 
Reunion at the Hotel Lenox, Boston, Tuesday, May 7th. The 
event was celebrated by a luncheon, sixteen members being 
present, 
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Mrs. Olive Palmer Hansen. 

Mrs. Carrie Bly Haines. 

Mrs. Hortense Matthewson Booth. 
Mrs. Emma Frances Patch. 

Miss Mabel Harlow. 

Miss Agnes Hersey. 

Mrs. Marion Waterman Smith. 
Miss Helen I. Moorehouse. 

Mrs. Mabel Henderson Vandermark. 
Mrs. Ethel Nye Sanborn. 

Mrs. Marion Baxter Fisher. 

Mrs. Minnie McCouville Nally. 
Miss M. Ella Ball. 

Miss Ellen Dole. 

Mrs. E. Witherell Kirby. 

Dean Harry 8S. Ross. 


The class had as its guests :— 


Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick. 
Mrs. Grace Bronson Purdy, ‘95. 
Mrs. Maud Wolfe Purdy, ’03. 


“Farewell! A word that has been and must be; 
A sound that makes us linger—yet Farewell !”’ 


CLASS OF ’08. 

The class of ’?08 had a delightful reunion luncheon at the 
Delft tea room Tuesday afternoon, May 7. Mrs. Oscar Baker, 
the former senior president, presided, and Miss Gertrude Law- 
son, the former class treasurer, was also present and read the 
financial report of the class. Letters and notes from absent 
members were read and very much enjoyed, and in talking 
over the fortunes of those present and absent it was discovered 
that Dan Cupid had been kept pretty busy in the ranks of ’08 
since the memorable day when the members received their di- 
plomas. It was decided to have another reunion luncheon 
next year at which it is hoped that an even larger number 
can arrange to be present. 
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IMPORTANT. 


Some complaints have been received regarding the late or non- 
arrival of the Magazines. The issues of the current year have been 
larger than usual, and consequently required more time for publica- 
tion, but allowing for this, the trouble probably lies in the Postal Ser- 
vice. By a recent ruling, the Post Office Department is experimenting 
on the shipment of Magazines by freight instead of fast mail. We 
have made an earnest effort to mail every number immediately upon 
receipt from the press, but if your magazine has been exceptionately 
late, take it up with your postmaster. Any missing copies will be fur- 
nished upon application. 

All unpaid subscriptions are now past due, and will be discon- 
tinued unless immediate remittance is made. 

JOHN J. ROY, Business Manager. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


°88 Sara Brome Savage has opened a school of Expression. 
The initial year of the new school has been most success- 
ful. 


°89 Helen M. S. Sanborn writes that the “Browning” num- 
ber has been one of the most interesting and best of the 
magazines. 


"93. The Cambridge Chronicle prints the following: 

“Brattle Hall was packed to its utmost capacity at the annual 
Guest Day of the Cantaibrigia Club. The program consisted of an 
Emerson Drill, Fancy Marching, Aesthetic and Folk Dancing, Indian 
Club Drill ,and a play, ‘The Golden Goblet.’ 

“The drills and dances showed the result of careful training and 
eareful attendance. The Folk Lore dances were especially interesting. 
The play was well staged, and the parts were, without exception, ac- 
ceptably and creditably performed. The individual interpretation of 
each part was adequate and pleasing. All were under the direction of 
Mrs. Mary L. Sherman, a graduate of the Emerson College of Oratory.” 


°00 ~Mrs. Annetta R. Moody, after taking graduate work this 

year at Emerson, has returned to “The Idylwild” at Rye, 
Colorado where she will conduct her summer camp. The camp 
is open to the public and offers a delightful place for summer 
vacation. Emersonians are particularly welcome. 


700 =A series of six Interpretative Recitals by the first grad 

uating class of the department of Expression at Carroll 
College was given very successfully. May N. Rankin is the 
Director of the Department. 
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702 =The Albany Times-Union says: 


“Mrs. Paul F. Van Deusen’s initial recital in this city left nothing 
to be desired. Her work was marked by a simplicity and grace that 
stamps her as an artist of rare attainments.” 


706 Announcements have been received of the marriage of 
Helen Raymond Perley to Frederick W. Hoyt on May the 
eighth. 


07 Annah Hamilton Remick recently successfully staged 

Sardou’s Comedy ‘A Scrap of Paper” at Acadia Semi- 
nary, Wolfville, N. S., where she is the head of the depart 
ment of Expression. This is the second dramatic success of 
the year ,the first being “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


708 Corinne Babcock directed the production of “The Prir:- 
cess” at Brunot Hall, Spokane, Wash., April 20th. 


708 Mildred P. Forbes is assistant to the pastor of the Pil- 
grim Congregational Church of Dorchester. 


08 The engagement of Winifred P. Ingalls to Charles W. 

Kemp is announced. Mr. Kemp held an enviable record 
for scholarship and athletic ability at New Hampshire Col- 
lege, and is at present instructor in Mathematics and Agri 
culture, and Athletic Coach at Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H. 


709 The San Antonio Express prints the following: 


“The students of the Martha Fowlkes School presented a well- 
selected classical program at the Plaza Theatre before a large and rep- 
resentative audience. Miss Fowlkes’ interpretation of the character 
of Francois Villon, from McCarthy’s ‘If I Were King,’ was wonderful, 
as were her readings from ‘As You Like It.’ The work of the pupils 
was strong and artistic, and showed the excellent training given them. 
The audience was most enthusiastic in its applause.” 


709 Miss E. Rebecca Swartwood has been appointed teacher 
of Expression in the Fine Arts College of Syracuse Uni- 
versity for next year. 


"10 Bertha W. Fiske, after work with the Wilson-Franklin 
Company in vaudeville, has returned to Madison, Conn., 
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where she coached a three-act farce “Turned Up” for the Ma- 
sonic Lodge. Miss Fiske is to coach the pupils of Miss Davies’ 
school for Girls at Washington, Connecticut, in ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” and in three sketches from Dickens. 

She leaves for San Francisco the coming Autumn. 


710 Favorable comments have come to us concerning a re- 
cital given by the pupils of the Campbell-Hagerman Col- 

lege at Lexington, Kentucky. The Expression Department at 

the College is under the direction of Veroqua Sheldon Pett 


"10 The papers of Deer Lodge speak in complimentary terms 

of the work of Ruth Inez Morse, at present Director ot 
Oratory and Physical Culture in the College of Montana at 
Deer Lodge. 


“The third annual declamatory contest was given last evening, 
Dec. 19, at the College Chapel. It proved to be one of the best of the 
kind ever given in Deer Lodge. Miss Morse, teacher of elocution, must 
certainly feel well repaid and the College proud of such results.” 

“There was a very large and appreciative audience at the Presby- 
terian Church in this city last Friday evening to enjoy the recital 
given by the College of Montana School of Music and Oratory. Miss 
Ruth Inez Morse delighted her audience with her readings, proving tu 
the audience her worth as an elocutionist.”’ 


°11.. The Holyoke Daily Transcript speaks highly of the work 


Sheila B. McLane: 


“The pupils of the High School were delightfully entertained by 
Miss Sheila B. McLane, a graduate of Emerson College, in Boston. 
Every number was thoroughly enjoyed, ‘A Day in the Kindergarten’ 
being particularly well liked.” 


GOODBY. 


We say it for an hour or for years; 

We say it smiling, say it choked with tears; 

We say it coldly, say it with a kiss; 

And yet we have not other word than this— 
“Goodby.” 


We have no dearer word for our heart’s friend, 
For him who journeys to the world’s far end, 
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And scars our soul with going; thus we say, 
As unto him who steps but o’er the way— 
“Goodby.” 


Alike to those we love and those we hate, 

We say no more at parting. At life’s gate, 

To him who passes out beyond earth’s sight 

We cry, as to a wanderer for a night— 
“Goodby.” 


—Grace D. Littlefield. 
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